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By Louise Elizabeth Dutton 


BLOND young man was whis- 
tling the march from “Aida,” 


and knocking at Nancy Far- 
ren’s door. 

Nancy lived on the fifth floor of the 
Pension Stella. 

“Why?” had asked her aunt from 

Pittsburgh, over the beer which, as a con- 
scientious tourist content to sacrifice her 
digestion for the sake of conforming to 
the local customs of Munich, she was 
ipping from the biggest and most for- 
bidding stein in the Café Maximilian, re- 
lentlessly gripped between two plump, 
white-gloved hands. Without affecta- 
tion Nancy had replied: 

‘Because there is no sixth floor.” 

Nancy intended poverty to be only a 
temporary inconvenience, and so she 
was not ashamed of it. She was frankly 
amused by her world, the student under- 
world of Munich, and the girls who go 
without white gloves to buy music scores, 
who darn their lingerie and invent and 
practise kindred artifices of economy 
which deceive nobody, all for the sake of 
their poor little voices that die so quickly 
and poor little hopes that die before the 
voice is dead. 

Nancy darned her lingerie on evenings 
when she had nothing better to do—and 
always provided that the holes were not 
too big. She had fallen into a neigh- 
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borly habit of breakfasting with the 
pretty English girl who occupied the first 
floor suite at the Pension Stella. The 
thin-cheeked, deep-eyed Polish girl on 
the second floor, who paid half her rent 
with piano lessons to Frau Steinmann’s 
children and went into debt for the other 
half, was encouraged to borrow an oc- 
casional mark from Nancy, for the Po- 
lish girl had a future, as Nancy’s business 
sense forewarned her. Nancy was closer 
akin to the first Adam Farren, her 
grandfather, who had founded the Far- 
ren fortune, than to her father, who had 
lost it. At the card table and else- 
where the first Adam Farren had played 
cautious poker; neither the Polish girl 
nor the English girl nor the half-dozen 
others who were privileged to impart 
their uneventful life histories to Adam 
Farren’s granddaughter had ever heard 
of Duane Elliot from Nancy. 

“Heart’s well beloved,” called the 
blond young man, and he opened the 
door, which creaked on its hinges and was 
painted all over a thick, uneven coat of 
vivid blue. 

Nancy’s room was small and bare. It 
was half past three of an afternoon in 
February. By the sharp, slanting light 
the prettiest of rooms would have looked 
unfriendly; and Nancy’s did not pretend 


to be a pretty room. There were no 








curtains, but because Nancy liked to 
sleep late in the morning, a shade of an 





expensive quality, and of a green in 
defiance of natur , tempered the glare of 
t] in. 7 iano f 1 the windov 
in a od 1 e t table tood 
lef low in a better 

ligh couch was heaped with pil- 
lows of w ted lapes and € On 
the blue-papered walls, without a hang- 
or picture to cloak them, pink cab- 


roses bloomed at geometrical in- 
tervals, naked and unashamed 

“Alas,” cheerfully exclaimed the blond 

young man, “‘the roses! They are, as 





always, of a ferocity to bite!” 

He had ingenuous eves, the blond 
young man, large and brown, softening 
and narrowing perceptibly when he was 
amused, which was often, or touched, 
and this was oftener still. His hair was 
long for an American boy, but short for 


a German boy with musical pretensions, 
and his corduroy house coat toned ef- 
fectively with his hair. Altogether an 
attractive young man, and a useful 
young man; for without missing a bar of 
the composition he was rendering—it 
was “‘Celeste Aida’? now—and without 
haste or hesitation, likeaskille ona pe 
he had pushed a kim no - quilted silk 

dull yellow, out of sight between the 
calico wardrobe catalan, extracted a 
rouge rag from a pile of music on the 
piano and tucked it behind a photo- 
graph on the toilet table—a man’s 
photograph, at which he scowled darkly 
in passing. A scarf of gold tissue 
crumpled among the couch cushions was 
pulled into shape and flung trailing across 
the arm of a chair. The ugly little 
room was restful and inviting, and upon 
a table from which he had previously 
removed a red Turkish slipper, a bottle 
of milk and an odd pape rc yvered vol- 
ume of De Maupassant, the blond young 
man was making tea. 

The tea service was edged with a 
vhasing of twining rosebuds, that is the 
1allmark of a certain shop in Bond 
Street. Since leaving that shop it had 
obviously not been cleaned. But the 
cups were of crockery, thick, with a blue 
glaze and a gilt line round the top—cups 
of the sort you can obtain at the shop on 
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the street floor which robs the Pension 
Stella above unmistakably of claims to 
aristocracy. There, indeed, the young 
man himself had bought Nancy’s cups; 
that was why, perhaps, he dusted them 
with reminiscent tenderness, and meas- 
teaspoonful in the 
1icked cup, two teaspoonfuls in the cup 
without a handle, deliberately, as one 
performing a sacred rite. Then he pro- 
duced a worn pouch which smelled of 
good tobacco, and ri mee | two cigaret 
of a firmness and regularity of contour 
so faultless that caine ae have 
ventured to smoke them except a self- 
seeking and pampered young woman 
who elected to drink tea when the law 
of the land was coffee; and then 

ined back in the less comfortable of 
the two uncomfortable chairs with his 
cheek against the yellow scarf and 
waited, his eyes on the flickering fl 
of the alcohol lamp, narrowed percepti- 
bly, and as soft as excessively senti- 
mental eyes could be, eyes lit with emo- 
tion too fresh and uncontrolled for even 
“Celeste Aida” to express, until the 

lue-painted door was thrown open and 
Nancy came in. 

Nancy Farren was not a beautiful 
young woman. Nancy knew this, and 
saw to it that other people did not. 
Framed now in the preposterous blue 
doorway, the blond young man saw a 
lady all light and color and laughter, 
graciously clothed in ample draperies; 
over their r clinging brown folds, over her 
hair, that showed tumbled and glowing 
under a close-fitted turban of fur, and 
in her red-brown eyes, atilt at the cor- 
ners, little gold flashes of blending, 
changing color shifted and danced and 
played. She was a woman, with the 
finished lure of a woman. She was a 
girl, unconsciously and irresistibly pro- 
vocative, careless and strong and young. 
She was the answer to the prayer of the 
hungry dreams of youth, an answer at 
once greater a less than the dreams. 
In plain English, which is not the lan- 
guage of love slorn young men in England 
or elsewhere, she was Nancy Farren, in 
her last year’s velvet street suit, with 
the sleeves cut smaller after the pre- 
vailing mode—Nancy Farren, who knew 
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that elastic corsets reduce the waistline 
und that pastel brown is becoming to 
girls with red hair. 

‘Fritz, you are a little dear,” she 
aid pleasantly, just as she would have 
iid it if the young man who had slipped 
the gloves from the hands she held out 

» him, and one after the other lightly 
kissed the palms of her hands, had 
offered to throw his highly sensitized 
young body over the edge of a precipice 
in token of his evident devotion, instea 
of making tea. Nancy preferred the 
tea, because she was cold and tired and 
angry with Otto Gerber, who had called 
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r—literally translated—a forever-to- 
be-unpardoned-of-heaven American fool. 

Gerber’s vocabulary was famous. It 
had lost him pupils. Since her first and 
experience of corporal punishment, 
when she had bitten her father’s finger 
o the bone, nothing had angered Nancy 
like Gerber’s criticisms, every extrava- 
gant, calculated word of them, and every 
word she deserved, as she admitted to 
herself, if not to Gerber. 

Nancy flicked an incongruous dash of 
cigarette ash into the respectable blue 
saucer of her empty cup. Cigarettes 
were bad for her voice and strictly pro- 
hibited. ‘Tomorrow Gerber would find 
her out and swear at her. 

‘“When I am a prima donna,”’ the girl 
reflected, ‘‘on my first night, for luck, I 
mean to send for Gerber, just to hear 
him swear.”’ 

Out of the heart of the smoke rings 
which she was blowing—an accomplish- 
ment mastered under the instruction of 
Fritz to divert him from making love to 
her—rings of smoke white like Gerber’s 
hair and his clear cut face, Gerber’s eyes 
seemed to look close into hers as she had 

en them last, the chill dead blue of 
them an instant alive with a mocking, 
caressing light at once strange and un- 
accountably familiar to her. 

Presently she must clean her gloves 
and mend her one pair of silk stockings 
and bathe herself in the collapsible rub- 
ber tub which was hidden now behind 
the edge of the couch cover; she must 
shake orris root into her heavy hair; she 
must rub herself with alcohol because 
she was tired and the street had been 
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damp, and she could not afford to take 
cold. All the daily routine of elaborate 
grooming, of which she hated the labor, 
though the result was pleasant and 
necessary to her, that must be gone 
through with presently. But for the 
moment she was without responsibility 
in a woman’s world all peace and warm 
odors and softness and mocking, caress- 
ing eyes. She nestled her body close 
into the yi lding pillows. 

‘Fritz, if 1 were a cat, I could purr,” 
she said. 

The blond young man, who for the 
five weeks that he had been her neighbor 
on the top floor at the Pension Stella 
had been played with and teased quite 
as scientifically as if she were really a 
cat and he were a mouse, and who was 
tired of it, dropped on his knees beside 
Nancy and caught her hand, which she 
was much too comfortable to make the 
effort of taking away. He rubbed his 
cheek against the curve of her palm and 
looked up at her, ashamed and hungry, 
like a child who has stolen jam and ex- 
pects to be punished for it, though he 
would infinitely prefer to be given more 
jam. 

“Little flower of the world! Heart’s 
one beloved!” he whispered. 

“You are a silly child, dear,” said 
Nancy amiably, and she threw away her 
cigarette and pressed the boy’s head 
closer against her knee and buried her 
hand in his hair, a strong white hand, 
with shapely, prominent knuckles, the 
pianist’s hand, not the woman’s hand, 
too strong to be gentle for long, though 
it played now gently enough with his 
soft, fair hair. With a little sigh, the 
boy relaxed against her knee. 

“A silly boy,” said Nancy, “and a 
nice boy, but I do not love you, dear, 
and you do not love me.” 

Nancy leaned forward and touched 
his forehead with cool lips. 

“Some day,” she said, ‘“‘you will be 
first violin in an orchestra, and married 
to a German hausfrau with cheeks like 
apples, who will adore you. And I shall 
sing leading soprano roles, and you will 
look up at me then across the footlights, 
and you will say: ‘How fat she is! And 
she has forgotten me!’ But you will go 

















































on playing first violin for ten years after 
I have grown too fat to act and have 
married my richest lover. For art is 
eternal, but good looks are not, Fritz; 
and it is not because I can sing that I 
shall make a success.”’ 

The boy struck her hands away 
and stood up, and scowled down at 





‘You sing,” he said, ‘‘as you play, 
like a phonograph, a wornout phono- 
‘raph, with the expression stops out of 
rder. And your hair is indecent. Nice 


girls don’t have hair like yours, and they 
( 








el laugh of the woman who has 
neve! cri d 

“T sing and I play,” she said, “‘with- 
out distinction. But 1 am_ going 


to have everything I want in the 
world.” 

Then, because she was sorry for him, 
luxuriously, sentimentally sorry, as a 
girl can afford to be after she has had 
her way with a man, and because she 
had the born coquette’s instinct for the 
noment when a man, even the least of 
her creatures, is slipping away from her 
into the mental regions beyond her 
grasp, she held up her arms to Fritz 
with the prettiest of gestures, half ac- 
quired grace, half inborn, womanly 
charm. 

‘*Poor little bov!’’ she said. 

But Fritz looked past her, out of the 
shabby little room, to the shabby little 
view from its window, a straggly tree- 
branch and a patch of darkening sky. 
It was almost night. The tea hour was 
over. 

“You are very pretty,” he said, “and 
very clever, and there is more knowledge 
ana danger in one finger of your hand 
than the ungrudged heart of another 
woman. But, after all, you are only a 
woman, heart’s dear beloved, one more 
little fool of a woman, who tries to get 
what she wants, and who will not pay 
for it. My love, another man’s love, 
success, and laughter, whatever you 
want—I do not know—you take from 
the world; you take, and you give 
nothing. But you cannot cheat the 
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world forever, even you. Some day you 
must pay for everything you have taken. 
You must give much, because you have 
taken much. You are very strong and 
you are very clever, but life is stronger. 
Some day you'll have to pay.” 

Now it had grown so dark that the 
cabbage roses had blurred and faded out 
of sight on the walls. By twilight the 
little room looked bare no longer, but 
empty and restful. The boy could see 
Nancy’s face, white against the dark 
s of pillows, but he couid not see her 
eyes. If there had been tears in her 
eyes, he could not have seen them, but 
Fritz had a secret conviction that Nancy 
could not cry. She was smiling now, he 
thought, that faint, crooked smile of 
hers, the only look that touched her face 
with age. 

“Give me another cigarette,” said 
Nancy. 

‘here was a bumping thud of steps on 
the stairs. Katrine was bringing Nancy’s 
bath water. Fritz Kessler, music stu- 
dent and prophet, slammed the blue door 
open. In the red-carpeted hall an ill 
smelling lamp was burning. Because 
prophets, in their own country and out 
of it, have been without honor so long 
that they have ceased to expect it, Fritz 
did not know that the water in Ka- 
trine’s pail grew cold before Nancy’s 
lamp was lit. And because even in 
thought he respected her privacy, an 
attitude of mind which is equally cred- 
itable whether the woman in the case 
deserves it or not, Fritz did not suspect 
that four hours later Nancy Farren, a 
young woman by nature unimaginative, 
full fed with the fare of the Pension 
Stella, which is sufficient but stolid and 
not conducive to mental flights, stood 
huddled in her yellow kimono neglecting 
that article of her unique but scrupu- 
lously rigid rule of conduct which called 
for ten hours of sleep out of twenty-four, 
not to admire the face in the mirror, 
pink from massage and framed in two 
thick bronze braids, but to stare straight 
into the eyes of Duane Elliot’s picture, 
until the close set mouth seemed to be 
saying: 

“You’ve got to pay. Some day 
you’ve got to pay.” 
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“Sano,” Duane Elliot said, ‘‘there is 


‘thing new under the sun. And, more 
hame to us, we do not want anything 


iew. Do you know a man with the 
treneth of mind to put down his morn- 
aper when he has finished the head- 


} 


r 


ines——or go sens ibly home to bed after 
the crucial act of a show, instead of sit- 
ing through all the denatured passion 
and desiccated epigram the playwright 
hands out, for the sake of witnessing a 
foreordained and predestined clinch 
with his own eye 3? Do you know what 
is the — assis mn of the human race, 


T 
i 
Sano? e passion for saying, ‘I told 








Duane’s little 
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Duane was sitting at a window of his 
rooms at the r ear of the Bayrischer Hof, 





taring fixedly if unappreciatively at the 
fri sy yy ekg Troy on the house 
: icross the street, talkin 1g to himself and 
thinking not about what he said but 


about a letter in his hand. 
It was an important letter, and it was 
short, like most important letters, al- 
ugh Duane had devoted an unin- 
ted half-hour to its composition; 
ne line onl; w: 





Will be with you at four. 


It was addressed to Miss Nancy Farren, 
in care of Frau Steinmann, at the Pen- 
n Stella. 
1 ‘Providence and the weather permit- 
ting Bs was a phrase which might have 
| n invented for Duane’s benefit. Less- 
er agencies seldom tried to interfere 
; with Duane. Providence and_ the 
weather, when they tried it, did not al- 
vays succeed. Duane was a methodical 
ung man. He left nothing to chance. 





) It was not a chance call he meant to 
; make upon Nancy Farren. He knew 
" his reasons for going, if he had not men- 
: tioned them in his conventional and ap- 


parently casual note. He knew how 
large a cheque for two thousand dollars 
looks to a young woman who has been 
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glad of the chance to accept an occa- 
ional and precarious twenty-five for 
singing second rate songs in an un- 
trained voice to women her mother, if 
she had permitted herself the indiscre- 
tion of meeting them socially, would not 
afterward have taken the trouble to cut. 
And subjected to the drain of the ill 
regulated expenditure of a girl who has 
been ric - long enough to acquire expen- 
sive tastes and poor not long enough to 
le arn economy, Duane kne-v almost to a 
fraction of dimes and pennies and min- 
utes and hours how long two thousand 
dollars will last. 

Duane knew besides that Otto Gerber’s 
training must either make or break a 
voice. Nancy’s voice was soprano, of 
ro range | and ple asant quality, re- 





roduction; a voice to make am ediocre 
success in concert work, backed by the 

ypeal = a pretty w« man’s personality, 
but a voice that Gerber would crush out 
of existence, because he had no charity 
for mediocrity. 

Duane did not believe that Nancy 
could succeed in grand opera, although 
he had begun to promise her an operatic 
career the night he saw her first. 

Duane, attending his sister’s musicale 
under protest an hour late, had found 
Nancy there. She was quite by herself, 
on an ill devised Moorish divan. She 
was pale, and she had rouged for the 
first time in her life, with liquid rouge, 
applied in tentative, conspicuous dabs of 
color. She looked shabby and ill, but 
she had the grand air. By the help of 
it, she conveyed by her manner that she 
preferred to be ignored, and to be clothed 
in a rusty black gown which any other 
woman in the room would have been 
ashamed to give to her maid. 

Even then Duane found it hard not to 
make love to Nancy, and with every 
afternoon in her dingy studio in Waverly 
Place, crowded with stray bits of the 
Farren mahogany bought in by well 
meaning friends at the receiver’s sale, 
with every gauche rudeness or deliberate 
snub of the women at whose houses he 
got engagements for her, every day of 
the dragging New York winter when he 
made slow progress toward winning her 
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confidence, it had been increasingly hard 
not to make love t 


o Nancy. 

} ioht have ale Tr) her 
ne might Nave taken Net 
his arn { ymmfort her unrebuked 
uS arm tO comtort her unrepuKed, 


ht have turned 
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notes into e letters, for the vear he 
id allowed » feel het wer O 
1 al 1 Li 1 that i mi ] 
ive to fo for Nancy’s year ¢ 
race he wa ikful, now that it was 
over 


Duane liked Nancy for her brains and 
her breeding and her deliberate, calcu- 
lated recklessness, sincerely, as he likec 
men, as he had never liked any woman 
but Nancy, and as he had not believed 
it possible to like any woman when he 
allowed himself to fall in love stage by 
stage, 4 of each 
like the epicure he was, with the amiable 
lady who was his wife. 

Because he liked the girl, and because 
it was a sunny morning with a tang of 

pring in the air, and because even a 
practical and efficient business man may 
be guilty of sentiment upon spring 
nornings in Munich, Duane was sorry 
for Nancy Farren. He was sorry, but 
he felt no temptation to tear up his 
cheque of two thousand dollars made 
out to Nancy, canceled and endorsed in 
the careless, angular hand that was 
feminine, like everything about her, as 
a thoroughly high-minded young man 
would have done. 

Duane was not a thoroughly high- 
minded young man; he had voiced his 
philosophy of life in embryo when, hav- 
ing eaten ten bananas at one sitting, he 
had replied to his exasperated mother, 
between doses of calomel demanding 
\why: ‘‘ Because I wanted them.” 

He was a young man of average morals 
and more than average good looks. He 
had the square-shouldered, wiry build 
of the athlete, contradicted by the 
evenly spread high color of the man who 
has lived well, too well perhaps; but his 
gray eyes were clear and keen, and he 
looked like a typical English young man, 
or a typical American young man, which 
ever you prefer as a model of adequate 
tubbing and grooming and tailoring, as 
he stepped out of the main entrance of the 
Bayrischer Hof, ready to go for a walk in 
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the Englischer Garten, now that he had 
dispatched the note by messenger to 
Nancy and had until four o’clock noth- 
ing better to do in a city where, except 
for the one thing which for the time he 


wanted more than anything else, thers 





V nothing he wanted at all. 

Duane did not like Munich. It put 
him uneasily on the defensive, like a 
small boy at a performance of “Peter 
Pan,”’ who is interrupted in his con- 
genial occupation of straining his eyes 
to see the wires that enable the leading 
lady to fly by an unreasonable requé 
to believe in fairi Duane did not 


He was a Philistine 
because it pays to be a 
Philistine. But Munich is not for 
Philistines. Duane looked at the trim 
rectangles of grass at his left, with 
Gluck and Max Emanuel and the rest 
enshrined at regular intervals on neat 
white pedestals, and admitted to him- 
self, as honest-minded New Yorkers 
must admit sometimes in all other parts 
of the globe, that he was homesick for 
New York. 

“Duane!”’ 

He had turned north, along the 
Promenadeplatz, walking quickly and 
breathing deep breaths of keen spring air. 
A step as eager and light as his own had 
overtaken him. Pink-cheeked, frankly 
out of breath and laughing, Nancy had 
fallen into step at h 

“T ran half a b she said, “‘to 
catch you. I thought they’d arrest me. 
I’m getting so fat that I don’t like to 
run. Where did you come from? Duane, 
I am glad to see you.” 

“Where did you come from yourself, 
and where are you going?” 

Nancy pulled her little brown turban 
closer over her tumbled hair. Her vel- 
vet coat, cut on straight, faultless lines, 
looked faded and worn in the sunlight. 
Duane had forgotten how her free step 
matched his own. 

““Tt’s been a long time—” 

Duane’s voice was trembling. 

An officer in an immaculate, comic 
opera sort of uniform turned as he rode 
past to stare at Nancy. Would the man 
stare harder, Duane wondered, if he 
were to take Nancy in his arms? And 
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what effect would it have upon Nancy? 


Whether she liked it or not, it was what 
he wanted to do. 

“Gerber’s a brute—a brute, but a 
cleverman. Iam ordering a pink gown, 
pastel; it will not fight my hair. It’sa 
French sort of color scheme. Do you 
approve of it, Duane?”’ 

The girl was talking. He must listen 
toher. He could not steady his voice to 
answer her yet. 

“the aria from ‘Samson and De- 
lilah,’ ‘Réponds a mes tendresses’—you 
know how it goes?”’ 

Her color was clear, a healthy, natural 
pink, heightened by rapid walking. At 
least he had not starved her; she looked 
strong and well. To emphasize the tilt 
of her eye at the corner, she had length- 

ned the line of the eyebrow a shade 
with some delicate pencil, so carefully 
that only Duane would have detected it. 

“Duane, you are going to be proud of 
ne.” 

At the end of the Promenadeplatz a 
heavy red motor car lurched forward and 
barred their way. With the instinct to 
check and steady herself, Nancy put a 
hand on his arm. Through a rent in 
her glove a finger tip showed, warm 
pink. 

“Nancy,” Duane said, “‘are you glad? 
Are you glad to see me?”’ 

66 Ves,”? 

The red-brown eyes looked square 
into his. Nancy was almost as tall as 
he was. The hand in the worn glove 
did not tremble under the hand Duane 
laid upon it. 

“T wonder?” 

Duane Elliot, walking soberly enough 
beside the shabby young woman whose 
pace matched his own, had encountered 
something that was new to him, some- 
thing at once defiant and alluring; the 
reckless, unrelenting light of battle had 
flashed him a sudden challenge from 
Nancy’s eyes. 

Iil 

Otro GERBER sat all alone in his 
studio, playing to himself. 

The little man had the massive, shape- 
ly head of a person of sturdier build. 
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On the piano bench he looked like a tall 
man. He hada profile like Beethoven’s, 
the heavy forehead and calm lips, and, 
just now, the inspired, serene eyes. He 
was playing a gipsy dance. 

The young Russian girl who had com- 
posed the dance had killed herself the 
week after she had completed the suite 
of gipsy melodies. She had _ been 
Gerber’s pupil, and she had dedicated 
the suite tohim. She left a heartbroken 
scrawl of a letter of farewell to him. It 
cost Gerber’s managers a good deal of 
money to keep the letter out of the 
papers, more money than they enjoyed 
risking for a man on the eve of his first 
concert tour; but they suppressed the 
letter, and kept secret the attempt of the 
girl’s brother to stab him in his dressing 
room the evening of his first appearance 
in Dresden, so successful an appearance 
that it is musical history now. 

In the ten years since the suicide all 
its details had been quite forgotten; or, 
if anybody remembered them, it was not 
Gerber. His mind was far away from 
the whispering, tinkling tune he played. 
Just as women plan new hats while they 
listen to an uninteresting sermon, he had 
found that he could perfect plans of his 
own to an accompaniment of his own 
playing. Gerber played without man- 
nerisms. Hesat rigidly still. His thick 
fingers scarcely moved. The dead girl’s 
plaintive, desperate love music wailed 
through the big, sunny room like a 
ghost that had come at no call of his. 

The stuffy drawing rooms downstairs 
were characterless, like the spotless 
kitchen of Johann, Gerber’s little-eyed, 
pink-cheeked Bavarian servant. But 
it is a dull stairway indeed that makes no 
appeal to the imagination. Gerber’s 
narrow plush-carpeted stairs were dark, 
and they creaked—with the echo of 
other footsteps? Light, hurried foot- 
steps, always the footsteps of women. 
On the stairs the quavering call of the 
gipsy dance echoed faintly, like an after- 
note of forgotten music, played by for- 
gotten hands, instead of Otto Gerber 
playing to himself contentedly after a 
hearty breakfast of bacon and eggs. 

The stair promised ghosts, and the 
studio was haunted. The room looked 


expurgated, it was so noncommittal, so 
exquisitely ordered, so unnaturally bare 
for a living room and workroom. There 

I © or icture in sight. 


The cushioned cl did not suggest 
comfort; tl emphasized the empti- 
of the room. Dun-colored curtains 
ned the three high windows, but 
their gaunt folds lent the place no grace 
of drapery. The neutral-tinted rug on 


the floor was there because the acoustics 
of the room required it. The music 
or the piano wa Nancy’s. Before 
the arrival of Paula Wissner, who shared 
Gerber’s morning with Nancy, all of 
Nancy’s music would be put away. It 
was a room with a past, like a woman 
with a past, afraid sive an account of 
itself. Life went on there and left no 
trace 

But if the room was haunted, no 
ghosts were showing themselves to 
Nancy. 

She stood, pulling off her gloves, with- 
out trying to hide the fact that they were 
twelve-inch gloves, and left bare an inch 
or two of firm-fleshed arm below the 
rolled-back cuff of her negligée blouse. 
She had slipped into the room five min- 
utes late for her lesson, because Fritz 
had cornered her outside her own door 
to beg for the rose in her belt. What 
would Gerber do, she wondered, now? 
Scold her for being late? Go on playing 
through half her lesson hour, deep in 
some theme from his opera, which he be- 
lieved was to make himself and Nancy 
famous? He did neither. 

[The dance swept on to its climax, a 
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and protest and revol The air trem- 
bled with the question and thrilled with 
it, and Miss Nancy Farren’s alert young 
brain ached with the challenge of it for 
quite one minute, which was a long time 
for Nancy to stop thinking about herself. 
But the question died away unanswered. 
One master chord swallowed it up and 
stilled it, and swept the music out of ex- 
istence, and the musician with it. On 
the piano bench an insignificant person 
with a military, erect back, grotesque to 
Nancy’s American eyes, struck the 
opening bars of her accompaniment 
with lifeless precision. 
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‘You are late? That makes noth- 
ing,”’ said Gerber sleepily. ‘‘ Now, frau- 
lein.”’ 

“You are an unaccountable little 
man.”’ 

Had he seen the tears in her eyes? 
Nancy hoped not. She dropped her 
crushed red rose across the piano key 
where Gerber struck it off out of his way 
just as she had expected him to do and 
presently planted a square-toed boot 
upon it; by that time she was strug- 
gling with chromatic runs, and did not 
know nor care. 

You are twenty-five,’’ Gerber said 
to Nancy in his first talk with her. She 
had come wearing her one French gown, 
and a black picture hat that looked 
French and was not. No woman likes 
to look all her years when she is wearing 
her biggest hat. Nancy was just twenty- 
five. “If you had come to me at sixteen, 
I could have taught you to sing.” 

““Now you cannot teach me?” 

“Now I can teach you to make your 
audience think you can sing. You 
chose this berceuse for me to test your 
voice in, because your lower register is 
not developed so evenly as your upper 
register, and this song does not require 
you to sing many low notes. You chose 
badly. Show me your weak points, 
that I may teach you to hide them from 
others. Show me the worst of you 
Never try to cheat me. You are not 
clever enough. But you are clever. 
Little voices—I send them away. Big 
voices I keep when I find them. Clev- 
erness I look for and do not find it. Be- 
cause you are clever, I keep you and 
make you a voice, fraulein.”’ 

Today, six months after that promise 
of Gerber’s, Nancy faced the full glare 
of light from the three high set windows, 
shabby and unashamed. She was un- 
usually pale. Faint shadows under her 
eyes set off her pallor like some delib- 
erate trick of make-up. Unbuttoned at 
the throat, her low-collared blouse fell 
away in a line that the most exact of 
dressmakers might try for and miss. 
Her walking skirt was faded a dingy 
tobacco brown, and the broadcloth was 
shiny and white at the seams, but the 
skirt clung and yielded with the inim- 


























































itable pliable grace of half-worn things. 
Her eyes looked misty and dream- 
unted from lack of sleep. Duane had 
fused to take her home from their fa- 





I café until he had taught their 
vorite waiter to make champagne 


cktails. 
‘You slept not more than four hours 
t night,’’ Gerber observed without 
terest. His face had a dull-eyed look, 
ce a sleepy snake’s. A passionless 
in, with his mind on his work, a man 
thout a history; like the sunny room, 
ept and garnished, keeping the secrets 
its past, Gerber was ready for Nancy. 
“Once more the exercise, and with 
100thness. Ach, Gott, one must not 
ing a diamond in a string of matched 
‘arls! Now, without affectation. For- 
that you are Fraulein Farren. Say 
) yourself that your name is Schmidt, 
nd that you are ugly. I do not want 
he woman; I want the voice.” 
Nancy smiled wearily. Gerber’s abuse 
as tiresome, but she was used to it. 
She had learned to respond to the stim- 
ulus of it. She would have missed it, 
just as she would have missed the hard 
action of her piano at the pension if a 
more amenable instrument had been sud- 
denly substituted for it. She repeated 
her performance 
Gerber himself, though he had 
methods of his own for acquainting 
himself with the inner history of his 
pupils, did not know quite what ene- 
mies lay in wait for Nancy when she 
interposed the frail barrier of the blue- 
painted door between herself and the 
st of .he world and began to practise. 
‘he sound of the English girl’s voice 
ume from below, a big, healthy voice, 
I but perceptibly off key; the 


ightly 
uind of a scale, perhaps, faultless and 
mooth, under the master hand of the 
‘olish girl, an inspired musician, as 
Nancy knew that she should never be; 
Fritz, knocking and calling, or tiptoeing 
away without knocking, a more annoy- 
ing interruption. Sounds came and 
went, but the biggest things the girl had 
to fight were always there arrayed for 
battle: faulty training that had warped 
her voice, a spoiled child’s desultory and 
ketchy education, and, though she de- 
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nied it to herself even when it forced her 
to put his picture out of sight and escape 
the keen, possessive eyes of him, an un- 
reasoning, overmastering fear of Duane. 

But Adam Farren had carried off the 
woman whom, in the intervals of more 
serious undertakings, it had occurred to 
him to make his wife, the week that her 
wedding day had been set. She was to 
have married his oldest friend. He had 
turned himself into a passable stenogra- 
pher in three days when he was a clerl 
with his way to make. The Farrens got 
what they wanted, and it was Nancy’s 
boast that she was the most concen- 
tratedly selfish Farren of them all. 

The étude, Gerber’s pet stumbling 
block for ambitious mezzos, a trick 
little tangle of notes, had lost its terrors 
for Nancy. Her tones, which had 
gained clearness without losing their old 
lightness and poignancy, followed and 
supplemented each other not unlike 
what Gerber demanded, matched pearls. 

“Now, fraulein.” 

Nancy was not to be asked to repeat 
the exercise a third time. She was glad. 
She felt unaccountably tired today. 

Gerber struck one chord, enticingly 
and commandingly, swung round on the 
bench and settled into an attitude of 
hunched concentration. 

“Do me the favor, forget that thou 
hast the soul of a cow, my child,” he 
urged in German. With this encour- 
agement, and without accompaniment, 
Nancy began to sing an aria from 
**Samson.”’ 

It was the aria which she had begun 
working upon the day Duane came: 
Delilah’s love music, which people who 
know more about love than music some- 
times call the greatest love song in the 
world. 

‘Do not listen to thyself. 
to listen, thou to sing.” 

Today Nancy was taking this maxim 
of Gerber’s literally, not a safe experi- 
ment to make with any advice of Ger- 
ber’s. As she sang about a man and 
woman who had loved each other, that 
man and woman were not so real to her 
as herself and Duane, who did not love 
each other at all—Duane, who had been 
now for two weeks in Munich. As she 
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“Himmel! Art thou a cow or a 

woman? manded Gerber Che 


music is alive, and thou, thou art dead 
fraulein!”’ 
But this tin 


S 1e his protest 


functory. The newly gained color and 
depth of her voice had showed 
cently in the aria, as Gerber an 
both knew 

‘Be nicc to me now for five minutes, 
little man.”’ 

Gerber’s low chairs, so he had openly 
explained to Nancy, were chosen to 
make him look tall. They were not be- 
coming to Nancy’s height. She swung 
herself up to her favorite seat in the cor- 
ner ral the uncushioned window bench. 
There was a flicker of light in Gerber’s 
half-shut eyes as he watched her, as if 
he had grown to take some pleasure in 
looking up at her there, with her trim 
boots dangling clear of the floor-—Nancy} 
knew that it is a necessity, not a recon 
to have your boots made to order, if you 
wear six double A—and her brown jacket 
knotted under her chin by the sleeves, 
boy fashion 

‘‘Fraulein Wissner has the tempera- 
ment for that aria. You will never have 
it. You have the soul of a cow.’ 

“You know all about the Wissner’s 
soul?’’ 

Gerber’s face becarne an expression- 
less mask. It was common gossip in the 
studios that Paula Wissner was in love 
with Gerber. In love with the ill-na- 
tured little man who sat beating a teas- 


ing, intermitient tattoo on the piano 
bench and scowling up at her. 

‘Gerber, how ugly you are!”’ said 
Nancy. He was never angry when 
Nancy was rude to him. Sometimes his 
indifference piqued her, and she set little 
ick him into being angry 


try 
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ans to 
But today the thought of a superior in- 
telligence was restful to her. She would 
have liked to go and drop on her knees 
beside the piano bench and hide her fac: 
in Gerber’s big hands, and permit her- 
self a fit of crying, and sob out: 

What am I going to do? Help = 
I’ve got all the cards in my hand, but 
I’ve lost my nerve and I can’t ‘play 
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hem. Tell me how I am to get rid of 


Would the thick fingers that be at the 
oo so delicat ely feel hez avy O1 
put his hand on her hair? 

‘“Temperament,”’ said Nancy. “You 
want me to let someone make love t 
1e before I try to sing love songs?”’ 

She had plunged into a favorite sub- 
ject of Gerber’s 

‘Because it seems to me such utt 
rot,” pursued Nancy, “‘to say that 
woman has got to make a fool of herseli 
about a man before she can make a suc- 
Take Calvini. At forty 
she creates star roles in the Debuss 
pieces, and the Criterion last mont! 
called her the greatest living soprano 
At twenty she belonged to Prince Flavio 
and I don’t know how many other affairs 
she has had; and if I did know, it 
wouldn’t be proper for me to mention 
them to you. But that woman is not a 
great soprano because she has made a 
mess of her relations with men; she is 
great in spite of it. She lost her head 
and broke her life to pieces, and then she 
made it over again into a successful life 
But just opens other women have lost 
t 


cess 1n O} eTAa. 


heir heads over men and develo ved into 
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successful artists, are you going to tell 
e that I can’t do one without the other? 
Are you, little man?”’ 


‘Experience of life is necessary to the 


correct interpretation of life through 
art,”” observed Gerber, his eyes intent 
upon the polished toe of Nancy’s left 
boot 

“Where have I heard those words be- 
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fore?”’ said Nancy flippantly. But she 
lid not feel flippant. She felt tired and 
mely, with the dreary loneliness of a 
uld who has been naughty and who has 
» one who loves it sufficiently to pun- 
hit. For some reason, the old subject 
debate between herself and Gerber 
emed suddenly new to her, vitally new. 
she had a sense of great issues at stake. 
What Gerber meant to say next had be- 
me a momentous question to her, as 
he sat and swung her feet in the sun. 
“What a child thou art!” Nancy 
uld not see his face. Gerber had 
turned to the keys. He was beating a 
grotesque, inhuman rhythm out of the 
piano, the gipsy dance, transposed into 
. higher key, executed with syncopated 
time. He broke off his performance with 
one big discord that caricatured and 
iarred it, and came deliberately across 
the room to Nancy. , 

He stood close beside her. His broad, 
low forehead showed unlined in the keen 
ight. With the sunbeams making a 
wavering play of shadow and light across 

, there was no suggestion of age about 
his silvery hair. 

‘Love.”” Mockery and ennui were 
me from his voice now. He spoke like 
n inspired prophet of love—love, the 
riceless, ungrudged gift, the secret 
reasure of woman. 

‘Thou little child!” 

He caught the girl’s bewildered face 
tweenhishands. Light fingers brushed 

unspoiled curve of the cheeks and 
ngered an instant, the faintest touch, 
the parody of a caress. 

“Thou art talking of love, and thou 
hast no room for it, no hope of love, in 

y small and sh allow heart. 

“Stand up. Do not be ashamed of 
that big body which God gave you. 
Stand up, and remember that you are 
Delilah,’’ Gerber was shouting presently, 

) longer a philosopher, but an under- 
zed, overexcited music master, waving 

arms with extravagant gestures at 
incy. 

They gave the rest of the hour to the 
Samson” aria. Duane Elliot counted 
ive repetitions of it as he sat down- 
tairs in a plush-covered chair beside the 

ite parlor stove reading the Fliegende 


Blatter with an unsmiling face and wait- 
ing to walk home with Nancy. 


““ZWIEBACK or coffee cake?”’ said Miss 
Ogelthorpe. 

“Both,” said Nancy, investigating 
the provision shelf of Miss Ogelthorpe’s 
massive, claw-footed secretary, a piece 
of furniture which its owner did not ap- 
preciate and Nancy did, ‘‘and honey and 
strawberry jam. Alice, do you think 
that good young girls keep Kimmel and 
Doctorberger and Bénédictine all in the 
house at the same time? Here is pot 
cheese for me, and a box of marrons for 
the Infant. Here are five stuffed olives 
to go in the egg mess, dear.” 

Nancy was to take a second breakfast 
with Duane, at the Bayrischer Hof. She 
was not hungry now, but she guessed 
that Nadine was. 

Nancy was not a motherly young 
woman, but it was fascinating, like rid- 
ing a tricky horse, or insinuating your- 
self gradually into the confidence of an 
Airedale, to mother Nadine Marinoff, 
with her shy, caressing ways and grave, 
unchildlike eyes. The child was only 
seventeen, though she had told Fritz 
that she was twenty-two and Alice 
Ogelthorpe that she had forgotten her 
age. She could get Miss Ogelthorpe 
into her tight-belted, high-boned gowns 
without losing her temper. She could 
cure Nancy’s headaches like a trained 
masseuse. She could concoct strange- 
flavored chafing dish compounds so 
savory that they tempted even Miss 
Ogelthorpe’s conservative palate when 
she chose, but today she did not choose. 

She sat cross-legged, nestling against 
a big pile of couch cushions. Her thin- 
limbed body was amply draped in a 
quilted robe of crimson satin, a splendid 
garment still, in spite of the stains on the 
biggest dragon’s tarnished gilt tail— 
faint, unmistakable marks of rouge. 
There was no rouge on Nadine’s thin 
cheeks today. They showed clear white 
against the black of her hair. The 
thick, sleek braids reached to her knees 
as she sat, a barbaric, incongruous little 
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Ogelth rpe. Torn, cob webby white lace 
showed between the fluttering fold 
Nancy’s crocus yellow kimono, and the 
white, low-arched feet in the Japanese 
indals were ss—she had al- 
lowed herself one more nap after Nadine 
tapped at her door. But Miss Ogel- 
thorpe’s room looked like a conventional 
breakfast room 

The Infant is homesick, or in love 
Miss Ogelthorpe, looking very large and 
clean in a freshly tubbed negligée of 
dotted Swiss, was apportioning the egg 
mess with mathematical accuracy upon 
the ugly, expensive Limoges plates of 
her breakfast service. 

““T have never been in love since they 
would not let me run away with my 
uncle’s butler. I was fifteen then. He 
had the most beautiful teeth,” said 
Nadine, putting three lumps of sugar 

t 
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into her little cup of black coffee. ‘‘Bu 
I suppose | am always homesick on 
Sundays. ”’ 

‘Beautiful teeth! I fell in love with 
my mathematics professor at school be- 
cause he had twenty-nine neckties,” 
said Nancy 

‘Who counted th em?” asked Miss 
Ogelthorpe unkindly. ‘“Teddy,’”’ she 
added, “‘was the only first love I ever 
had.”’ 

Teddy was Miss Ogelthorpe’s brother, 
a high-shouldered, black-haired man, 
with no trace of resemblance to her 
blonde prettiness about his keen face, an 
excellent foil to her, as one’s favorite 
brother is likely to be. Duane and 
Nancy, strolling out beyond the Eng- 
lischer Garten the day before, had come 
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‘Alice, you’ve got the pinkest cheeks 
I ever saw. What complexion dope do 


you use?”’ said Nancy. 
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d,”’ explained Nadine simply. 


Duane preferred a funny little raths- 
ller on a side street, his own discov- 
to the Maximilian, so Nancy had not 
t the siren with the tight stays. But 
one the night before she had been 
ing sisterly counsel upon Fritz, de- 
mined to shoot himself at her feet 
h an antiquated cavalry pistol of hi 
he did not tell Nadine. Nancy 
1 her own code of honor, and so had 
line. Nadine made fun of Fritz, 
he asked no questions about Duane 
wT 
‘Tired of men? All women are tired 
men. Weare born tired of men. In 
ler to hold them, it is necessary to be 
d of them. When we are no longer 
lifferent, we lose them,” said Nadine. 
‘Exactly. But you can’t have any 
re coffee, child. You were playing 
opin at midnight. Nice little girls go 
bed at ten and dream of the fairy 
nce,” said Nancy. 
‘Whereis he? Anyway, I don’t want 
n, and [ don’t want a cigarette,” said 
line sulkily 
Miss Ogelthorpe chose a monogramed 
irette from the gunmetal case Nadine 
| pushed away, and inserted it neatly 
her mother of pearl mouthpiece. 
> Nane y, what is that nasty mess 
” she said 
“Ror a red-breasted bird, with hun- 
eyes.” Nancy held out a bit of 
ieback, spread with cheese and honey, 
. Nadi line, who opened her mouth to 
fed, after dropping a tiny, forgiving 
on the wrist of the hand that fed 


‘T love you,” she said. “What hard, 
| hands—like linen sheets on a winter 
ht! My own great-grandmother spun 
1e of our sheets at home. I look like 
r. lam homesick on Sundays. Last 
lay I wenttochurch. Paula Wissner 
is there. She cried. Sometimes she 
es by herself on days when there is no 


rvice, and sits in the empty church 


i cries.” 


‘How do you know she cries?” said 


liss Ogelthorpe. 


“When she comes out her nose is 


1 ** Ger- 


r can have any woman he wants, they 


” 
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on 


erber does not want Paula Wiss- 
ner,”’ said Nancy. 

‘But there is only one way for a thing 
like that to end,” said Miss Ogelthorpe. 

“There is only one way for anything 
in your life to end,’”’ said Nancy sharply 
—‘‘the way you want it to end. It’s 
up to you. 

‘But if you were Paula Wissner?”’ 

‘I would not wear the one shade of 
red that made my face look yellow, and 
I would not pin my hair at the one angle 
which added an inch to the length of my 
nose. Her nose is long enough as God 
made it. She is ugly—almost as ugly as 
Gerber.”’ 

Nancy got up and began to scrape and 
pile the breakfast dishes. In Miss Ogel- 
thorpe’s well ordered rooms it was a 
perfectly natural proceeding, even for 
Nancy. It would not have seemed 
strange for a trimly uniformed maid to 
appear out of Miss Ogelthorpe’s past, 
and take the dishes away to the butler’s 
pantry, and wash them hastily to avoid 
being late to church. 

‘Paula Wissner’s mother was a con- 
tralto—did you know?” said Nadine 
“At the Royal Opera in Vienna.” 

Nadine was warmed and fed and 
ready to talk scandal now. She re- 
membered gossip that everyone else had 
forgotten, and catalogued it and pigeon- 
holed it, waiting to bring it out in due 
time with uncanny promptness to an- 
swer questions, spoken or unspoken. 
She had not a prying mind, but the woes 
of the world lay heavily upon her heart, 
which, so far as Nancy knew, had no 
private griefs of its own. When the 
+ lling mood was upon her, the 

‘hild could have gripped the hearts of 
ihe audience by merely rehearsing the 
plot of a Jane Austen novel. 

“She has more temperament in her 
little finger than I have in my whole 
hard-working body,’ Nancy had con- 
fessed Duane. Gerber calls me a 
cow, but Nadine makes me feel like one. 
Maybe I ought to give up opera and take 
to oratorio.” 

Today, as usual, Miss Ogelthorpe was 
submitting g reluctantly but inevitably 
to the e pathos of Nadine’s vibrating voice 
and pleading eyes. Nancy had no time 








to yield to tl ell today. Duane 

1 a I treet dré > of heice 
cloth an especial invitation to breakfast 
vith him, and that meant its owner 
mu end half an hour at least on her 
2) t x h rut ‘ ul in tn > I me { 
would 1d in front of her mirror won- 
] if it | 1 econdh 1 


( ( 1 \N ‘ y| 
She 1 y have had an ade ite concert 
ice, if she did fail in opera. Or 
ild |] found a ition as 
RR x to late She had 1 n 


ner » lax 
Na I I 1 the stor It was 
nes fan r to all three girls. From 


é 1 1 
Nadine had slipped i 


vad ( De) into a panegyric of a 
contemporary of their own, a girl with ¢ 
—_ 


id been given 
an appointment at Vienna without 
erving it, and appeared there once and 
only once as the witch in “Hansel and 
never 
of 


ve d voice, who hi 


fail ( art unpleasant trains 
thought for Nancy 

“And all the dire 
insisted that she must be 
once, because she had made 
and failure. 
made a fu 
him. It was an 


Nancy, 


tors protested, and 
removed at 
a notorious 
Max’s 
tened to 


ndal.”’ 


wire 
divorce 


ular 
and threa 
open sca 
was to an 
national reputation as a dramatic 
prano, without ever shedding a tear all 
her life ief that was not her own, 


spectat 


who make inter- 


SO- 





looked curiously at Nadine’s flushed 
cheeks and sparkling, misty eyes 

‘Max had failed to make her famous. 
She did not love Max. But she kept 


her promise ith him 


and went 
love him, 


away W 


She did n but she paid the 


NTice 


‘What’s the moral? Noblesse oblige?” 


inquired Nancy. “I think that girl was 
a little fool, if you ask me. I’m going, 
children.” 

98 ‘ 


f them protested, or looked 
when she brought Alice 


vdd- 


ine1tner 
» Lp - 
o thank het 


sh tray, an « 


up t 


ina 


haped bit of china; 


Alice 


O1¢ nic 


d tep tor his in 

‘All there, but vou look dis turbed in 
your mind,” said Duane. 

‘Tt is disturbing to eat two breakfa 
in one orning,”’ 1 Nancy ungrate- 
full But if you’ll feed me caviar 
l’ll forgive you. Duane, were vou ever 
eriously jealou Of an unworthy ob- 

ct, with a prodigious long nose?”’ 
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was te ac hing Nancy 
salad 
hich he had never shared with 
They ordered queer-shaped floury 
Ww 
refused to learn, 





rc 


metal ys 


al ash 
they could 


The blonde head 


unhy 
not 
and 


uucht tra 


be 
the 


yecause 


re still close together over the 
1 breakfast table when Nancy 
irs, began to struggle un- 
the intricate hooks of the n 
[ all there? The lle fe 
1. I hate empire gowns,” she 


Duane, pausing on the front 


m and adju 


1e 


to begin 
the tin 


—. 
ve 


was too hungry 
with cav by 
brisk little walk along 
trasse. Duane said that 
iar contribution to 
career—and a more important 
ion than Gert to see that ( 
e enough to ke 
and Nancv t 


i sNALICY lc 


iare 


milian 
be his pecul 
er’s— 
p her f 

ilked the 
pardonal msense to ¢ 


je n acn 


laughed at it, and if they had 
» think what they were saying, 


quite seriously that 
clever; and per- 
y were. Curious little flash 
elf-revelation and proph- 
d forgotten sometimes in 
lk of a lazy day. 
hicken was Duane’s Sunday 
piece de résistance. He had 
same hour to the minute, 
to = » Sé ume peso shade of 
il apitals of Europe 
we dit it with green salad; 
his recipe 
invention 
anyone 


1e y foll 


dres his own 


ine 


German names which 
and an 


ith long 


ice tor a 











had 











ney. They had Bénédictine, because 
had come to an agreement that it 
the one liqueur which matched 
ncy’s eyes, and Duane warranted it 
heighten and preserve their color, if 
rsistently and regularly taken, always 
ler his own supervision. They now 
quite sure they should want no tea, 
very little dinner 
[hey spent the afternoon on the Isar. 
empire cut gave an ingénue air to 
beige gown. Nancy, pulling off an 
glove to trail one hand in the water, 
ked to Duane like some gay forgotten 
tle sweetheart of his undergraduate 
They came home in time to hear the 
litary band play in the Hofgarten. 
found the Ogelthorpes there, mani- 
y absorbed in each other’s society. 
’s gown was a blue so garish that 
an English taste would choose it 
only an English complexion could 
dit, so Nancy said. Duane thought 
t he had seen Teddy Ogelthorpe be- 
somewhere, or perhaps a matinee 
| who looked like him. Teddy was of 
effeminate type, Duane said, which 
man would trust. 
Nancy said that it was the polite way 
expressing dislike of another man to 
him effeminate, just as a woman 
call another woman good-hearted 
en she means to say that she is not 
tractive to men. 
And Duane agreed with this, and 
th everything else that Nancy said, 
1 made the discovery that he was not 
red, although he was listening to 
c of a compass he could not have 
produced in whistling it even if he 
ild have remembered the tune. No- 
ly else except Duane seemed in any 
nger of being bored. A nice boy 
r him closed his eyes and hummed to 
lf, and Duane did not despise him 
r it any further than he had despised 
at the first glance for wearing an 
n-American collar and an unconven- 
tie. Duane did not despise the 
irl under the nice boy’s escort for 
hedding a tear or two. It might be 
he fault of his own early training, 
Duane thought, that music failed to 
afiect him to tears. 
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But Nancy said that Duane’s optimis- 
tic, expansive mood meant just one 
thing: he knew it was dinner time. 

The restaurant where they dined is 
not listed as first class in the guidebooks. 
Any chance acquaintance in Duane’s 
walk of life would have passed it by as 
shabby and out of date. Few of Nancy’s 
friends could have comfortably afforded 
to dine there. Nancy and Duane had 
dined there three times without meeting 
anyone they knew, so they were con- 
vinced they should never meet anyone 
hey knew there. For the first time it 
was warm enough for them to have 
coffee on the terrace at the rear. 

After dinner they remembered that it 
was twenty-four hours since they had been 
driving together. They drove through 
the Englischer Garten, out toward 
Schwabing, and watched the moon come 
up. By moonlight Nancy had a wistful, 
white-cheeked, madonna face. Long 
silences fell between the two, the inti- 
mate silences of people who have a great 
deal to say to each other, so much that 
presently it will say itself somehow, 
whether they feel ready to say it or 
not. ‘ ‘ . 

The call of the moonlit night stirred 
Nancy vaguely through her comfortable 
sense of physical well being. There had 
been something amiss with the day, so 
she thought, though she was fed and 
amused and exercised as adequately as 
an entirely healthy young animal could 
be—some lack in the day; but in spite 
of that it had been the happiest day 
she had ever spent with Duane. 

When they said good night on the 
worn doorstep of the pension, it was 
eleven. Nancy refused to believe that, 
and made Duane strike the hour and the 
minute and the second on his repeating 
watch for her. 

Two robed shadows were outlined 
against the second floor windows. Na- 
dine and Alice were watching Duane. 
Nancy did not care. 

“The Lord blessed the seventh day 
and hallowed it,’ she said softly. 
“Duane, I almost think I would have 
asked you to take me to the Frauen- 
Kirche, if I had not been afraid you 
would laugh at me for wanting to go to 
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church. Do you know that this is your 
rd Sunday ? 
I know Something unimportant 
t pu i! happe l a taint warm 
rill cre 1p her at from t hand 
Duane w lit r} in h 
htlv that N: rdly connected the 
nomenon h Dua 
Duane avoided her ey: 
[I—do 1 1 to stay he uch 
1 Nat 
oy, ( in ne- 
t ‘ 1 D rted 
f e! 1 het > hi . 
+ } n i] T ( € Cit 4 
1 Duane me } , itS 
fore . 1, eve . 
I he f { - 
14 ten it tod ~— 
1 1 danger « nce 
} oO y ne they were drif y 
( | and Nancy, deep in a 
heated argument against Gerber’s con- 
ception of ignificance of Isi ide’s 
( h became aware th at Duane 
‘ li g to the sound of r voice 
but not to her words at all, and flushed 
and nt under hi ing eyes 
D 1 n her no uble yet; 
he co are of herself- » Nancy 
‘1 
yw dark vour eves look, Nancy 
al black t ht! B there is a 
hi to them, w 1c deep 
Sa Du € 
ie) » nome. Do vou want to 
make me 1 from late how and ex- 
posure before the recital?” said Nan: *y 
os % t r colder tonight. Ih to 
be ( ) 1 
It is violating the laws of nature to 


fall in love with a woman before you 
find out how she takes her tea and 
tee, vhether she prefers you to 
contradict her or agree with her, and 
whether she wants the vote or only pre- 
tends to; before you are friends with 
her. Though he never let her forget it 


v only a gan Duane found it a 
pleasant game to make friends with 
Nan 

All his he had gotten wha ne 
wanted, and gotten it quickl His idea 
of a leisurely vacation from business 


cares was to make a trip around the 


world in his yacht in one day less thar 


tl 1m¢ 

( I It 
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- ‘ 
‘ ) 


+5 1 To he 
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it took their own cour 
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ets from which he had to | 
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did not understand Duan 
Dt did not know wil 
rvesant was doing in Municl 
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his chosen companion for a 
in the Maine woods tl 
vefore; Duane wondered wl 
nan, a taciturn man 
liked to eat and drink bet 
d to be merry, but she 
h, too, and she could list 
lked. One made her con- 
One remembered little for- 
ries out of one’s schoolday 
hem to her One forgot tha 
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times a day, with the thnil 
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it a little longer, half dreading the 
hen they should be friends no 
r, but a man and a woman—the 
ur that was drawing very near tonight 
in spite of them both. 








Duane had dismissed the cab and 
lked home through the sleepy streets 
I’m the man who sl 


» shuts up New 
rk at night,” he quoted to Sano 
veryone else in bed at nine. Any 
here were two letters; one from the 
ous health resort where his wife was 
ing auction bridge twelve hours out 
twenty-four, because a famous nerve 
had told her she had nervous 
tion. This letter was forwarded 
rough Duane’s bankers. No one else 
1 his Munich address. 

[he other envelope was postmarked 
Munich, and addressed in a sprawling, 
ngular hand. Duane opened it first 
Nancy had mailed him a formal card of 

vitation to Gerber’s recital. 


VI 

GERBER’S drawing rooms were full 
n Duane came in. He had dined 
and for the first time in his life, 
lmost, it occurred to him that he did 
enjoy that. With a florist’s box 
der his arm—it was some years since 
Duane had delivered flowers to any 
ung woman in person; he felt half 
ud of renewing his youth, and half 
hamed of it—he had called upon 
cy at tea time, only to be told that 

» was resting and could receive no one 

) it was twenty-four hours since he had 
en Nancy, and that was toolong. The 
ital was an unwarranted interruption 


of Nancy’s privacy, so Duane thought, 
1 the music would be tuneless, and 
rhaps the air in the rooms would be 
bad 
Ae 


But all through the rooms the talk 
ran gaily, with little bursts of laughter, 
as if something novel and pleasant were 
expected to happen. Duane began to 
find himself half convinced that it would. 
And in fairness he had to admit that it 
was an uncommonly effective collection 
of people—adequately gowned women 


Dex er, 1912-2 


and likeable-looking men—who were 
calling delighted greetings the length of 
the room, and exchanging bits of news 
that were evidently important to them 
all about individuals Duane had never 
heard of, and collecting in groups of two 
and three, to drift out through the open 
loor into the garden behind the house 

Duane had not realized that, entirely 
without knowing it, he could grow home 
sick for the sight of a roomful of people 
in evening dress. After all, he felt more 
at home there than in Arcady, though 
nobody made him welcome. Alice Ogel- 
thorpe looked like a distinguished stran- 
ger in her cool green gown. An English- 
woman’s notion of décolleté always made 
Duane think that English girls really 
possessed more neck and arms by the 
square inch than American girls. The 
difference must be anatomical; it was 
too marked to be accounted for by the 
cut of the gown alone. 

A sleek black head and a pair of flash 
ing eyes were all he could see of Nadine 
She had a rose between her teeth, after 
a fashion commoner in art than life 
Four men were talking to her. If 
Duane could have done so, without find 
ing his way the length of both rooms, he 
would have joined them. 

Gerber found time for a courteous 
word with Duane. Gerber was every- 
where. Even if Nancy had not pointed 
her out to him in the Hofgarten, Duane 
would have recognized the demure little 
lady in gray, with the schoolgirl figure 
and age-old eyes, fora personage socially 
because Gerber gave her fully three 
minutes of his time. He slipped a 
friendly arm round Gaspard’s shoulders 
Even Philistines like Duane knew the 
composer’s much photographed face 
Gaspard had kept a finger on the wires of 
the musical world for all he was a deter- 
mined recluse, and his nearest approach 
to a public appearance now was to make 
one of this unpretentious gathering at 
Gerber’s. 

It was an unpretentious gathering, but 
notanunimportant one. Nobody except 
Gerber knew exactly how important it 
was to prove. Tonight, as on all the 
nights he played host with the tact and 
ease which was all the more perfect be- 
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cause he had learned it by main strength, 
changing himself from a peasant into a 
passable imitation of a man of the world, 
Gerber wanted something from every 
one of his guests 

A mild-mannered neutral-colored gen- 
tleman, who stared at more people than 
1e talked to, would have a great deal to 
say about the selection of the cast for 
the Wagner festival in August. A 
white-bearded gentleman with a military 
decoration, which Duane decided he had 
bought at a pawnshop, had in reality a 
perfect right to wear it, or half a dozen 
others equally magnificent. But Gerber 
was careful never to pose as a lion hunt- 
er. Indeed, it was the most insignifi- 
cant people in the room who might 
prove most useful to him, without ever 
getting any thanks or knowing that they 
had deserved his thanks. They would 
spread some report, or repeat some word 
of praise. 

Gerber was a conscientious press 
agent. He changed his methods to suit 
the occasion. The little lady in gray 
was telling all her friends that her hus- 
band had tried to make love to Paula 
Wissner when she came to sing ballads 
at their last reception, and the friends 
were expressing sympathy, and becom- 
ing eager fora look at Paula. Everyone 
in the room knew that Carl Maller, 
Gerber’s new tenor, was reported to be a 
morganatic child of royalty. But Duane 
had heard nobody mention Nancy Far- 
ren. 

Gerber had left the room. People 
were beginning to find themselves chairs. 
Alice Ogelthorpe made room for Duane 
on a hard, high-backed sofa, between 
herself and a young man with an elabo- 
rate mustache. The young man did not 
appear glad to see Duane. 

“She had dinner sent up to her room. 
Her gown did not come home until five,” 
Alice whispered. 

This was not important news, but 
Duane felt inordinately glad to hear it. 
He was among friends now, not stran- 
gers. The young man beside him was 
only a boy in spite of his fierce-looking 
mustache, quite an amiable-eyed, in- 
genuous boy. 

H was the tenor, a fine upstanding 


— 


young man—undeniably like a sheep, it 
is true, but it was through no fault of his 
own that he had a receding chin. Duane 
smiled upon him encouragingly. 

After settling some little dispute with 
the accompanist—Gerber’s recitals were 
conducted without formality—Miller 
began with ‘Celeste Aida.”’ 

Duane approved of that song because 
he was familiar with it. He was ready 
to accept the whole programme in a 
friendly spirit, now that he had recog- 
nized the opening number. Mi£iller’s 
next song took up the case of a princess 
who was in danger of dying of a broken 
heart because a shepherd had stopped 
blowing his horn—if Duane could trust 
his own translation of the German. 
Duane thought the princess a silly girl, 
but he approved of this song, too, and he 
was sorry when Miller made two stiff 
bows to left and right and went away to 
Gerber’s dining room. 

Miller would develop into a thorough- 
ly reliable tenor, Duane was sure, and 
never indulge in sore throats on the 
nights when the public had risked the 
price of an orchestra chair on the chance 
that he would sing Lohengrin, as he was 
billed to do. A tenor you could not 
only like but respect, a useful young 
man; he could be trusted to give prima 
donnas adequate support without steal- 
ing their laurels, for the favorable im- 
pression he had made was forgotten 
already. You gave him credit for a 
good performance and thought no more 
about him, but wondered what was 
going to happen next. 

Duane could not account for the sud- 
den ripple of excitement around him. 
The accompanist had followed Miller. 
Now Gerber came in. Without ac- 
knowledging the scattering applause that 
broke out, hardly raising his eyes, he 
took his place at the piano. 

The presence of a conflicting person- 
ality in the room interfered with his own 
effect on his pupil’s personality, Gerber 
believed. He had given up employing 
an accompanist during lesson hours. 
But he had never accompanied a pupil 
at a public performance. He had ac- 
companied no other voice since Calvini 
sang for a friend or two at his house. 
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veryone was curious. Everyone was’ misty flutter and shimmer, ethereal, un- 
ited except Gerber real almost? But Nancy was real, a 
paid accompanist could have set- full-blooded creature, a creature of the 
himself at the piano with less flurry earth. Had these others eyes to see 
F preparation. what it had taken Duane until that very 
‘If you are ready, fraulein,’”’ he called moment to find out, how beautiful she 





omeone outside the door was? 
I wanted her to have a little taken Gerber was yet to write his great 
hose heels, but she likes them high,” opera. He cannot spread himself out 
e whispered. Duane did not hear’ thin enough, the critics say. He con- 
Gerber was no great believer in centrat He compresses the essence 
longed suspense. An audience that of a whole opera into a single song. 
too long for the climax of the There is more than an opera in “‘The 
ng grows hard to please. No sur- Song of Salome,” more than anyone 
is big enough to sweep them off knew until Nancy made it famous, more 
r feet. Before her audience had _ than the soul of one woman. It brings 
» expect to be surprised, here was you face to face with the careless, mag- 
cy nifi t souls of all the women who have 


Nancy appeared in straight falling, been willing to pay the price of a life, 
handful of or- their own or another’s, for one hour of 
uane’s orchids, thrust through emotion, one perfect sensation—the 








with a brilliant sweep « women who capture your fancy, though 
r tinting her cheeks and shrewd, de- you yourselt 
d amusement narrowing y her eyes ; es th light loves at the portal 
had come into the room unherald d And wince and relent and refrain. 
unafraid, with a friendly smile for Helen of Troy lives in the song, and 





rber and a frankly challenging smile Guinevere, and Francesca, and Isolde. 
her audience. Duane had seen her On the last of her farewell concert 


r his sister’s drawing room with tours, Nancy included “The Song of 
re sense of her own importance. But Salome” in her repertoire. Her voice 
n Duane and this friendly and un- became mellower _ more flexible with 
rned young singer there wasanew use. But before a note of her voice had 


r. Duane did not know what it been heard, she had won the critical lit- 
uigh he resented it. It was the tle audience at Gerber’s. 
of the footlights. Nancy was no The first of that long and brilliant 
er an amateur. She was as remote _ series of impersonations which made up 
fshe had beenonastage her career was bewilderingly simple 
hts. She was a profes- work, like all the rest. Was it a turn of 
il singer, a creature of another world _ the head, the tilt of her chin, her lowered 
eyelids or her faint, vanishing smile that 
e was to begin with a com} osition determined her success, and made her 





Gerber’s, “The Song of Salome.” into the woman she chose to be? You 
od quite still, but you } oket 1: did not know. But you were looking at 
and forgot to listen to the restless Salome. 


nor notes of the prelude. Her kin- Gerber struck the last taunting, mel- 
ng eyes were the prelude to the song. ancholy chord of his prelude. Nancy— 
she flashed a glance of recognition at was it Nancy?—began to sing. 

uane, a look downward from infinite 

hts, a look that brought him no 
rer, but a look at Duane, and he VII 


Would they hunt out the flaws in her “Go quickly. The fraulein is tired.” 
e, as he had done, these aliet n people? Nancy settled her cloak with the back- 
ld they dare? Were they alive to ward shrug of adjustment that she had 
charm of the filmy gown, with its learned from watching men get into 
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stretched herself back 
cab and stared 


their overcoats, 
into her corner of the 
covertly at Duane. 
Duane could wear on Inverness with- 
out looking as if he had escaped from the 


chorus of a Gaiety show. Nancy gave 
thanks for this. Duane had good shoul- 
ders. He had also a good tailor. He 
was unusually pale tonight. It was a 


ps ullor, but his face looked 
The cheekbones looked a 
shade more prominent than usual. In 
spite of the square chin, Duane’s was not 
a heavy face. Altogether, she found 
Duane good to look at 
“Duane dear, you have 


clear, healthy 
thinner so. 


not told me 


you liked me.”’ 
“Do I need to?” 
“No 9? 
It was considerate of Duane not to 


talk to her, Nancy ~-the rht. She would 
rather think about the recital than dis- 
cuss it, even with her good friend Duane. 
It was easier to think than to talk when 
you were tired 

After the Salome song had come a 
pretty little one about a young nun who 
had renounced her sweetheart, and now 
must remain true to her vows, although 
she wished very much to go back to him. 
Last of all, Nancy sang the “ Liebestod.” 


She needed months of training yet be- 
fore singing such difficult music with 


any sense of security, but Gerber had in- 
sisted that the “‘Liebestod”’ would com- 
plete the impression she had made, be- 
cause it required more range and more as- 
sured technique than the other twosongs, 
and proved that Nancy was not a sort of 
glorified lightning change artist out of 
vaudeville, but a great singer, challeng- 
ing comparison with other great singers 

Gerber would not permit an encore, 
although she felt that she owed one; how 
could she have earned quite so much en- 
thusiasm with three little songs? Were 
not these stupid people to go mad over 
her Salome? She was tired of Salo 
But she smiled as graciously as she aaie 
how at the stupid people when Gerber 
took her hand and said: 

“We thank you, both of us. It is 
Fraulein Farren. She is to be heard in 


August at the Prinz-Regenten, in Wag- 
ner rok 








Though she despised them already, 
and wanted more imposing audiences to 
sing to, crowded theaters, tier above tier 
of boxes, Nancy, no longer ago than the 
afternoon, had been’ uncontrollably 
afraid of these same stupid people. She 
had given way to her nerves—Nancy 
never wasted time on a losing fight— 
evaded Fritz and left him to keep jeal- 
ous guard over the — door of her 
empty room, while she risked - effect 
of a damp and hinte day upon her 
throat, hunting for daffodil wen rib- 
bon. It had become suddenly intoler- 
able to her to think of singin g a note un- 
less the ribbons in her lingerie matched 
her gown. 

It was a long time since afternoon 
months and years. That afternoon Ger- 
ber and herself had been the only two 
people in the world who knew that she 


had a future. Now all Gerber’s circle 
knew. And now Duane knew. She 
was no longer Duane’s protégée; she 


was an independent woman on the way 
to success. She was almost through 
with Duane. 

His square, firm chin looked cruel 
Duane could be cruel; Nancy had al- 
ways known that. She acknowledged 
it, now that she was almost through 
with him, now that she had nothing 
more to fear from him. He had always 
been kind to her; why had she ever been 
afraid of him? He had hurried her 
away from Gaspard—she did not dare 
tell Duane what Gaspard had been 

whispering to her—from Gaspard and 
ion everybody and packed her 
into a cab with all her flowers; and now 
he was silent because she did not want 
him to talk. Duane was quite as adapt- 
able as a well trained servant. 

Nancy did not like adaptable m 
What sort of men did she like? Had she 
ever had time to find out? 

“Talk, Duane. Why don’t you talk?” 
said Nancy sharply. 

“We are almost there,” said Duane 

She felt his hand on hers, warm 
through her glove, for one long minute; 
then he began to gather up her flower 

‘Duane dear, thank you so very much 
for taking care of me,’”’ she said. 

The cab had stopped. Why should 


else, 
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she be so glad that the drive was over? 
he struggled with her latchkey. She 
1 not want Duane to help her. Frau 
teinmann’s hall looked dark and in- 
pitable, but she was glad to see it, 
usually glad. Was she developing a 
ma donna’s tricky nerves already? 
“Good night, and thank you,” she 
ulled to Duane as gaily as she could. 
But Duane ha “es paid the cabman and 
missed the cab. He came hesitat- 
ly toward ar. and followed her into 


nouse 

‘T’A ttar ~ , 1 a , ~ ¢ 
I’d apne carry your flowers up- 
irs,” hes aid. 


~ an stood looking up at him. How 
Duane was! His arms were full of 
flowers, the orchids, Alice’s roses 
nd the rest. The violets were from 
tz. What delicate-fingered hands 
Duane had, for so big a man—effemi- 
ite, if they had not been such strong 
na . 
‘You think of everything. You are 
dear,” said Nancy, and gathered her 
uzy skirt clear of the dubiously clean 
uir carpet. Duane followed a How 
eet the roses were! Would she ever 
“OW Av ‘ed of flowers? Tired of the great 
hs and set pieces passed over the 
lights, looking at them as if she did 
t see them while she bowed her thanks 
them? Already she was tired of or- 
hid ugly, abnormal things; and she 
as tired of Duane, who had sent them. 
How could she bear to hear his footsteps 
hind her, kee ping pace with her own 
up four interminable flights of stairs? 
There was no light in Nadine’s room. 
Had the child slipped home ahead of 
em? Was she in bed already? No, 
line was a little nighthawk. How 
retty she had looked, in a white frock of 
Alice’s, remodeled with a deft touch or 
two and girdled with scarlet! Nadine 
as still at Gerber’s. Above the third 
floor, there was nobody in the house but 
mse self and Duane. 
Fritz had vanished from Gerber’s after 
he finished singing. He would walk 
he streets half the night working him- 
lf into states of emotion about her. 
Was there nobody awake in the house 
ut herself and Duane? 
The last flight of stairs was uncar- 





peted. Nancy had been holding her 
breath to listen to the footsteps behind 
her; but there could be nothing about 
the steps to fill her with a child’s unrea- 
soning terror of the dark. If she turned 
round, she would see Duane, her friend, 
behind her, carrying her flowers; noth- 
ing unfamiliar, nothing terrible. But a 
child afraid of the dark does not turn to 
look behind, and Nancy did not turn 

At the top of the stairs she could see 
the open door of her room. Her jug and 
basin and her one glass vase would hold 
most of her _ ers. 

“Good night, Duane. 

The oe came in a breathless whis- 
per. Before she could shake herself free 
from the panic that had mastered her, to 
speak, or to realize fully that the panting 
thud in her ears was the sound of his 
breathing, and that the hot thing that 
pressed itself against her bare shoulder 
was a man’s face, Nancy was in her room 
ond the door was shut behind her, ane 
she was caught close in Duane Elliot 
arms. 

It was almost aes that he re- 
leased her. Nancy did not know that 
She had lost her sense of time. She had 
lost her power to think. She would fall 
it seemed to her, if Duane did not take 
her in his arms again. But he must not 
ouch her again. She could not see, and 
she could not breathe. There was no air 
to breathe. The room was full of smells 
the stale smell of burned-out cigarettes 
the scent of her roses, heavily sweet. 

Her blind dizziness, and the bodily 
weakness that forced her to grope for a 
chair and sink into it because she could 
not stand, Nancy knew for fear. She 
was afraid of Duane. And because she 
was afraid, she must look at Duane. She 
must not take her eyes from his face. 
His face had no features. It was only a 
blur of white before her eyes. 

“T want you to go,” she heard a wom- 
an’s voice whisper brokenly, her own 
voice. That was Duane’s laugh she 
heard. She knew Duane’s laugh. Duane 
was laughing at her. He was laughing, 
and he was at the door now, fumbling 
with the knob of the door. What was 
he doing? There was a_ breathless 
pause, and then a rasping, grating sound 
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the turn of the key in the lock of the 
loor 
GOootT 


‘What do you want?” 





‘You know what I want 

A dull flush spread slowly over 
Duane’s white face. The pupils of his 
eves contracted At the corner of one 


temple, a tiny pulse beat, barely visible. 

He had laughed at her. Nancy could 
have laughed, too, now, for this was no 
newly created danger threatening her, 
inevitable, impossible to escape. It was 
a threadbare, claptrap happening, cheap 
melodrama, a scene from a play; and in 
plays the heroines escaped danger. The 
heroines were poor creatures, pen and 
ink women, made of other people’s brain 
stuff; and she was Nancy Farren, alive 
in her own right, strong and afraid no 
longer, since she had heard the turn of 
the key in the door. 

“Duane, it’s old stuff. 
Nancy 

He was on his knees now beside her. 
She could see his shoulders shaking. 
His close cropped dark head was an ugly 
blot against the pale tint of her gown. 
She must not push him away. She must 
not struggle. She must be quiet. It 
came and went, this fever that had 
gripped him. She must watch for some 
sign of reaction, some temporary return 
to coherent speech. 

“You are wonderful—wonderful!”’ 

She let him draw down her face to his. 
How hot his cheek felt! It seemed a 
long time before he kissed her. 

“T will be good to you. I will take 
care of you.”’ 

His breath came more regularly. She 
felt his kisses on her unresisting hands. 

“Duane, it’s no good. You'll have to 
go now. I do not love you. I am not 
frightened. You'll have to unlock the 
door. You'll have to go.” 

Nancy’s voice was low and entirely 
gentle. She might have been making a 
trivial explanation over and over again 
with untiring patience for the benefit of 
a somewhat refractory and exceedingly 
stupid child. : 

What she was saying it did not mat- 
ter. Duane did not answer her. He 
did not understand her perhaps. But 
whatever they meant, it was clear that 





Get up,” said 
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he wanted the unhurried, unbroken reit- 
eration of words to stop. In response 
to it, some hidden nerve of his registered 
a protest of maddening insistence. 
Duane wanted Nancy to stop speaking. 
He wanted her to close her calm, unwav- 
ering, shallow eyes. 

‘Nancy.’ 

They were standing now, face to face. 
His arms groped for her and closed 
round her. Nancy did not relax or 
draw away. She put both hands on his 
shoulders and gripped them tight. She 
was proud of the force of her grip, the 
accurate response of trained, codrdinated 
muscles; and inch for inch, measured 
against the man’s, and arrayed to com- 
bat it, she was proud of the sheer brute 
strength of her own body, the strength 
that answers the call of the day when 
you wake slowly on sunny mornings, or 
gathers to meet the challenging shock of 
cold water when you plunge in to dive. 

Because Nancy loved fair play, as an 
ancestor of hers whose story she had 
never heard had loved it when he threw 
his dagger out of the window and died 
fighting with his bare hands, she would 
have lent some of her strength to Duane 
if she could 

For it had come, the moment when 
she had relaxed her guard, and which 
she had ceased to dread, the clash be- 
tween herself and Duane, the clash of 
will against will, their great moment; 
and she could not prolong it. It was 
passing; it was almost over; and she 
knew that it was to be her moment, not 
Duane’s. 

““Nancy—” 

Duane’s arms relaxed and fell away. 
She was safe from him now, Nancy knew, 
and Duane also knew. His eyes looked 
like a dog’s, dim and puzzled. He flung 
up an arm across his face with a shrug- 
ging motion, as if to shield his eyes from 
the light. Nancy rested a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Tt is all right,” she said. ‘I am not 
angry. You were in wrong—that’s all. 
You’d better go now.” 

“T’d better go now.” 

With the sense of assisting unauthor- 
ized at some great mystery, implacable 
as birth or death, she watched the 
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trange face before her turn to the face 


f the man she knew, Duane Elliot’s 


face, grown suddenly old and tired; a 


e to awake pity and tenderness for 


him, if she had been capable of pity or 


he was capable of feelin 


derness for Duane, even so much as 
‘for Fritz, ora 
vorite cat or dog. 

“You see,’”’ Nancy said, half apolo- 
etically, “I never loved you. You 
ought I did. You counted on that, I 


” 


, . ee 
on that. You don’t 


” 


I counted 
int to see me again? 
His face was drawn and heavily veined 

nd colorless. How old he looked; a 


ean antagonist. She had no pride in 


> 


her victory. 


( 


‘The money you lent me,” she fal- 
red—‘‘I meant to have told you be- 
-I want to tell you 


le was not listening. He opened the 


loor. On the landing she saw by the 


ering lamplight a scattering trail « f 
rose petal . She heard Fritz’s 
uckoo clock call faintly twice. She 
ried to remember what time she had left 
xerber’s. Duane must have been k 






in fifteen minutes in her room. 
‘It is you,” Nancy said, “who wot 
nt to see me again. Duane, I am 


rry. You should not have lockéd the 


Vill 


‘SHE looks like the morning after.” 
‘The morning after what, Alice? I 





always want to hear the end of that sen- 





, ”? 
Lice. 


‘You are too young, Infant 
Nancy sat up in bed. Nadine had 
irawn up the shades and flooded t 
mm with sunshine. Alice piled t 


three stiffest and most uncompromising 


illows behind Nancy, settled a com- 


pactly arranged breakfast tray on her 
knees and sat down close to the couch 


1d looked at her with shrewd and un- 


hhink: _— 
linking eyes. 


v = a piano? 


a a bed.”’ 
nt 


‘Do you hate to wake up in the room 
I never get used toit. I 
real bedrooms, and I like to sleep in 
Nadine ran a flexible- 
igered hand along the piano ke 


Vhy didn’t you carry the pink roses? 
Pink and yellow are sweet together. 
Look here, Alice. I told you the bodice 
was silk-lined, too. I told you last 
night 

Nadine flitted about the room, gath- 
ering up ars scattered possessions 
smoothing out a st1 ray glove with quick, 


birdlike jerks and |} ; ats, appropriating a 


full-blown I ink rose, and settling it fi- 
nally over her I ft ear after prolonged 
r riment, chattering all the time like 


ible child. 

“Just waking up in the same room 
that I go to bed in is so terrible to me 
some days that I could cry about it,” 
he went on, perching on Nancy’s couch 
nd nibbling a lump of sugar from the 
bowl on the tray. “I dream such 
an ms; I feel so much older 
every day, when I wake, that I should 
think the room would look different in 
he morning. You have a good day 
Nancy, to drive to Schwabing with Mr 
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and cleaeuntnms @ mischiey 

5 and Cl ming; restless, mischiev- 





ous fingers, pry ing delicately into secret 
she wou id not take the trouble to drav 
int » the light; careless, teasing fingers 
What secrets ‘of he r own, what knowl- 
e hes cf bar tine 1 
by Alice’s offhand manner and her 
blank, indifferent eves? 

troublesome pr 
uggested thems« 
anyone heard 


secrets, were maske 


procession of questions 


Ives to Nancy. Had 
Duane come into her 


room? Duane was not a harmless tame 
cat, to go in and out unquestioned, like 
fritz. The standards of the Pension 





stella were not conventional, but they 
were rigid and unrelenting such as they 
were. Had Nadine met Duane on her 
way home from Gerber’s? Had she 
noticed his treml ing hands and his 
white, twitching face? 

“Poor Paula was scarcely encored, 
and she was in good voice, and looks two 
years younger in white. But she was 
an anti-climax. You got all her ap- 
plause. Gerber featured you at her ex- 
pense. He does one thing at a time, and 
does not care what he sacrifices to get it 
done. Iam afraid of Gerber.” 
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Nadine’s chatter had a defiant ring. 

“1 will not admit that you are my su- 
perior,”’” Nadine’s manner said. “Do 
not attempt to put on airs with me.” 

Both her friends had made their con- 
gratulations to Nancy casually, as if she 
had done nothing unusual the night be- 
fore, but they had let her sleep until 
noon, and brought her coffee, and this 
was a new attention. Nancy was a 
superior being, to be waited upon and 
envied now. Nancy was glad, but she 
would rather have been left to take her 
coffee alone. Nadine’s laugh sounded 
shrill—could it have changed key over 
night? Alice’s even white teeth were 
too big, Nancy thought, and the laun- 
dress had put too much bluing in her 
stiff, tailored shirtwaist. 

But Nancy entertained her unwel- 
come guests politely, so politely that 
they felt ill at ease. They did not idle 
away half the afternoon in her room, or 
take her to dine at the shabby little 
place where they had celebrated Alice’s 
birthday, and the first decently paid bit 
of accompanying Nadine secured. And 
Nadine slipped away without telling 
Nancy how Gaspard had held her hand, 
and a young man whose name she did 
not remember had tried to kiss her. 

“Tt is a new heaven and a new earth,” 
Nancy told herself, although she could 
not quite believe it yet. She could not 
shake off all at once the weight of 
Duane’s claim on her, which had been 
growing more oppressive every day. 
She could not realize yet that she was 
free of him. 

She was not in the least angry with 
Duane. He would not leave Munich 
without trying to see her again. She 
would send back a letter or two un- 
opened, she would keep her head through 
a stormy scene or two, and after she had 
forgiven all the scenes and forgotten 
them, she would remember—not too 
often—a man named Duane Elliot, who 
had once been kind to her—and who had 
been paid in full. 

Nancy put on a fresh little frock of 
violet silk and a big hat loaded with vio- 
lets. Gerber was not receiving his pupils 
or anyone else today. ‘Today she would 


see no one who made fun of her for doing 


it, so Nancy made a leisurely and care- 
ful toilet. After it was completed, she 
took from her jewel case the most valu- 
able thing in it, the only valuable thing, a 
sealed envelope, with Duane’s name on 
it. She completed the address and 
stamped the envelope. It had been a 
talisman to her, and restored her self- 
respect a dozen times a day since Duane 
came to Munich. She was ready to 
part with it now. 

The day Nancy added Duane’s cheque 
to her depleted bank account—down to 
the last twenty dollars of the amount she 
raised by pawning her mother’s pearls— 
she ran through the list of her father’s 
business associates in New York. There 
were only two friends of his on the list; 
he had been too generally popular to 
make any real friends. Of these, one 
was poor now, as Adam Farren counted 
poverty, and as his daughter still 
counted it. The other had kept his for- 
tune by a conservative financial policy, 
which is a good way to keep fortunes 
but not to make them. Nancy went to 
see a man who was neither poor nor con- 
servative, and who had been her father’s 
openly declared enemy. 

“You were the real cause of my fa- 
ther’s failure,’ said Nancy to this gentle- 
man in his private office. “There was no 
way to prove it, but he knew it, and you 
know it, and so do I. 

“But I am not finding fault with you,” 
she added, as she saw his hand reach out 
toward the bell. “I am introducing 
myself, striking a personal note; a 
graceful introduction requires that. I 
did not come to ask favors of you.” 

“Why did you come?” asked the gen- 
tleman, interested in spite of himself. 

“T came to give you a thousand dol- 
lars,” said Nancy. 

She did not waste her words, but she 
spoke deliberately. This interested the 
gentleman still further, for most of his 
world was in awe of him. 

“T am leaving for Munich the fifth 
of the month,” she said. “That gives 
you just a week to double the money.” 

“Begging.”” He reached for his 
chequebook, a little relieved and a little 
disappointed. His caller was not going 
to furnish him with a new sensation, but 
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neither was she going to make him very 
much trouble. And she looked like a 
person who could make trouble. 

“Not begging,” said Nancy—“a gam- 
bling proposition. I came to you be- 
cause you are a good gambler. I am 
doing you an honor. I could have 
broken into any office in town as easily 
as I broke into yours, you see.” 

“How do I know you haven’t been 
elsewhere?”’ he ol jected. 

“You know,” said Nancy. “Talk 
business. I want just two thousand dol- 
lars. Don’t send me a dollar more, and 
don’t fail to send me some sort of ac- 
count. I sha’n’t understand it; I am 
rather a fool about investments; I never 
had time to make a study of the subject. 
But I want some proof that you made the 
money. If you send it as your gift, I shall 
tear up the cheque. I am not begging.” 

“Suppose I lose your thousand?” 

“You won't,” said Nancy. “You 
can double it as easily as I would wina 
rubber of bridge.”’ 

“But suppose I lose?” he insisted. 

“T want two thousand dollars,” said 
Nancy, rising. ‘“‘] have no use for one 
thousand. If you lose it, don’t let me 
hear from you. You will have saved me 
the trouble of losing it myself 

‘“Preposterous! What do you want 
of the money? I won’t do it.” 

“Think it over,” said Nancy, looking 
at him with her father’s eyes. 

She laid on his desk a cheque for a 
thousand dollars, made out to him, and 
a card with her steamer address. Then 
she passed out of his office, and out of 
his life. His secretary brought her his 
draft on Paris half an hour before her 

ailed—a draft for two thousand 
dollars, no more and no less. 

Nancy had risked only half her cap- 
ital. She was a financier, not a gam- 
bler. If she had lost her money, she 
would still have had a thousand left, 
enough to give her an economical year 
in Munich. Now that she had three 
thousand, she would still keep her ex- 
penses down. She would not part with 
her reserve fund until she had begun to 
ke money, but she would not spend 
she would keep two thousand in re- 
serve, ready to pay to Duane. 


TY 


The discounts in the shops, the cut 
rates at theaters, at concerts, every- 
where, for students, had surprised her, 
though she had chosen Munich instead 
of Paris because she hoped to live 
cheaply there. The elaborate toilets 
which threw Duane into a state of be- 
wilderment about her financial condi- 
tion she bought at a nominal figure at 
an exchange to which rich women sent 
their gowns, an organized charity to 
provide young singers with the gowns 
actually necessary for them to make a 
favorable impression in public. She per- 
mitted herself to go shabby when she 
was not on parade. Last night Gerber 
had promised her concert work before 
the engagement in August. Today 
Nancy mailed her cheque to Duane. 

“Duane, I can’t ever thank you.” 

“Can’t you—Nancy?” 

That June evening, so cool and fresh, 
as they motored out into the country 
after their dinner at Claremont—they 
were more careless of appearances after 
Duane’s wife left town for the summer; 
the clammy feel of the air in her little 
studio, humid with the promise of heat; 
the twang of a mandolin next door; the 
eager pressure of Duane’s hand, all that 
she understood he was asking, all that 
she implied she would give him in ex- 
change for his money—Nancy did not 
choose to remember these things. 

The envelope dropped into the post- 
box. Nancy walked on through unfre- 
quented streets. She did not wish to 
meet Duane. 

An ignoble way out of an ignoble bar- 
gain? No. She had borrowed money, 
and paid it back. Her obligation was 
discharged. 

She had turned into a familiar street 
automatically, the narrow, shady street 
where Gerber lived. 

‘Herr Gerber is not to be disturbed. 
He will see no one,”’ said Johann. 

“Ts he in the music room?” said 
Nancy. 

Without waiting for an answer, she 
ran upstairs to the music room door and 
knocked. 

“T am coming in,” she called, laugh- 
ing, for now she knew that she had put 
on the violet gown for Gerber. 
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‘I AM an instrument maker,”’ said 
Otto Gerber. “To be a good instru- 
ment maker, that is of more practical 
use to the world than to be a good man 
I do not adopt the generally accepted 


‘“So?”’? Gaspard pretended to be very 
much grieved and shocked at hearing 
that Gerber had no moral code. It was 
evident that Gaspard wished to amuse 
her, so Nancy laughed and filled his cup 
again. 

She had interrupted a kaffeeklatsch in 
Gerber’s drawing room. Whatever the 


two men talked about when they were 


7 + + + - * * 7 > - 
alone together would have bored her 
"7 5 | 5 | T 1 “7 
r likely, but Nancy would have liked 
one opportunity to find out what it was. 


Gaspard never talked seriously to 
women. He believed this to be the first 
principle of success as a lady killer, and 
he believed himself to be an accom- 
li idies’ man. Nancy smiled upon 
he thought so, too 

The coffee service was glaringly pat- 
terned, and arranged on the tray with 
apparent intent to reproduce some geo- 
metrical diagram, but the coffee was 
good, and there were plenty of cakes. 
People said that Gerber made an affec- 
tation of his big appetite and his bad 
table manner 

“The instrument from which the 
human voice proceeds is the whole 
human body,’’ Gerber was going on, 
“not the chest and throat alone, but the 
perfectly codrdinated whole. If one 
stands better, one sings better; if one 
walks better, one sings better. But 
that is not enough. Besides the mus- 
cles of the body, the thoughts of the 
mind must be in harmony and the soul 
alive, that the whole instrument may be 
faultlessly in tune.” 

“A faultless instrument, yes,” mur- 
mured Gaspard approvingly, turning his 
handsome long-lashed eyes upon Nancy. 

Gerber had taught her to make the 
most of her height, a more delicate and 
intricate matter than correct carriage 
and gait alone. Nancy had fenced since 
she was ten—Adam Farren had taught 
her, up in the big billiard room at his 





country house; society reporters used 
to bribe her maid to get pictures of her 
dressed for tennis or golf the year she 
came out. She had come to Gerber a 
fine figure of a woman; now she was 
mething more commanding than that 
and more appealing. Some turn of the 
wrist as she manipulated the ugly coffee 
service with her strongly made, ringless 
hands, some new grace of bearing, per- 
fected the picture she made as she sat 
on Gerber’s stiffly upholstered sofa 
Nancy was not given to undervaluing 
her attractions, but she would have 
liked to say to Gaspard: 

‘“You know very well that I have on a 
tumbled rajah walking dress. I am 
not a faultless instrument. Stop making 
eyes at me. Stop talking. Let Gerber 
talk.” 

When he was not scolding or swearing, 
she liked the sound of Gerber’s speaking 
voice, low and penetrating, and she liked 
to look at him, stretched back in the 
most comfortable chair in the room, 
with his brilliant eyes half closed, as he 
was now. 

To become a perfect instrument for 
the production of sound,’”’ Gerber said, 
‘is not that reaching a high stage of 
moral and physical development? If I 
have taught you to make the best musi 
you are capable of, is it not well with 


your body and your soul? I have done 


; 


So 


them both good—no? 

“On the way here,” observed Gas- 
pard, “‘I passed your perfected instru- 
ment, Paula Wissner, in the carriage 
with—whom do you think? But I 
must not tell you in the respected pres- 
ence of Fraulein Farren.”’ 

“Nonsense,” said Nancy. “If you 
mean that Paula is making a scandal 
with Von Sternburg, I knew it before 
you did, probably, my dear sir. Be- 
sides, Paula is not in the least in love 
with Sternburg.”’ 

“‘Feminine logic,” said Gaspard, ris- 
ing. ‘‘Who are we, that we air our ill 
formulated opinions before her? Is she 
not competent to instruct us both? I 
leave her—to instruct you, my dear 
Otto.”’ 

“Odious little man!” said Nancy 
when the door shut behind him. 


- 
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“He thinks we are in love, and so he 
has left us téte-d-téte,’”? said Gerber, 
amused. ‘You do not like him? So? 
Paula, too, did not like him, but she had 
reason; she was jealous of Gaspard. 
For Paula—ach, why deny it?—was in 

ve with me.” 

“Sometimes you are nothing but a 
ittle boy,” said Nancy, “a silly little 

oy, just as other men are.” 

‘‘What a great discovery!” Gerber’s 
yes made light of the discovery. 

“And sometimes you make me feel 
ike a silly little girl.”” How could that 
laintive note, she wondered, have crept 

o her voice? 

“Thou, with the world at thy feet!’ 

Nancy had not the world at her feet; 
it was an unworthy ambition of Nancy’s 
to want the world at her feet; that was 
what Gerber had somehow managed to 


“Tf they would let me sing the first 
Rhine maiden’s music without putting 
in idiotic lemon-colored wig on my 
head,” said Nancy crossly, ‘I would not 

ind waiting two hours to rehearse fif- 
teen minutes. I have wasted the after- 

on. And I have burned my hand on 
your clumsy old coffee pot. Otto, I 
wish I had not come here today. I 
don’t know why I came.” 

If Gerber knew why, he did not en- 
lighten her. He looked up at her plac- 
idly out of his low, deep chair. 

“Gaspard is not in sympathy with 
your work at all. At the Sternburgs’ 
last night, I heard him say that you 
were a sentimentalist, writing in an age 
vhen sentimentalism is out of date. He 
jealous of you. They got me to sing 

lish ballads at the Sternburgs’. 
Milk and water music. What is the use 
of it? What is the use of my making a 
début in this stuffy place? I am not 

od enough to appear at all if I am not 
od enough for Paris. Why does Gas- 
pard think that I am in love with you?” 

Gerber looked as if unreasonable 
young women with fiery tempers were 
perfectly easy to manage. Perhaps he 
found them so. 

“Gaspard is the best friend I have, 
he said softly. 

“And I must not find fault with Gas- 














”? 


pard? I have no right to? I am not 
your friend?” 

“You are not my friend,” repeated 
Gerber, as if he were making some par- 
ticularly flattering confidence to Nancy. 
He leaned across the table and took her 
burned hand lightly between his big, 
cool hands. 

“An overgrown, spoiled child,” he 
said. “How young you are! Just 
twenty-five, and already you have 
signed your first contract. How soon 
you will have contracts to sign that I do 
not superintend the signing of! Let 
Paris wait. Paris, and a greater world 
than Paris, are waiting for you. Paris 
is eternally young, and it will never 
grow any older; but I’’—his laugh had 
the mocking ring of eternal youth—‘I 
am old already.” 

He looked like the spirit of youth, 
Nancy thought, or else like the oldest 
and wisest man in the world. Gerber’s 
face, though it was often enough before 
her eyes when she thought about him, 
and vividly plain to her, had always 
some surprise for her when she saw it 
again, some trick of the drooping eyelids, 
a new shade of meaning in the smile. 
It was an elusive face, hard to remem- 
ber, she thought. Now she tried to make 
a picture of it in her mind, the abstracted 
smile and the laughter in the eyes. 

“T wish you’d speak English,” she 
said. “In German I never can tell 
when you are making fun of me.” 

“‘T—of thee?”” Nancy had uttered a 
sacrilege, the low, vibrating voice as- 
sured her, with its undercurrent of ten- 
derness. Gerber leaned closer. Was it 
because his face was so close to hers that 
it looked strange to her, because of the 
altered perspective? Gerber was ugly, 
an ugly little man with big hands. 
Nancy was looking into a radiant face 
with caressing, compelling eyes. Was 
this the face that Paula Wissner had 
seen? ‘‘I—I—of thee?” 

Thin, sensitive lips brushed her hand. 
Nancy pulled her hand away and stood 
up, a little bewildered, a little breath- 
less, cheeks hotly flushed, a splendidly 
erect young figure, looking down at the 
ugly little man in the chair. 

“T shall have to go,” she said. “Otto, 
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it will be no sort of use if you fall in love 


‘Come in, Johann Do not stand 
nid Ger T- 


The man came noisel ssly into the 
room. He put the coffee cups gently 
ra lowered a window 

le and pushed Gaspard’s chair into 
place. How long had he stood at the 
door, watching his master with his fur- 


e, shifty eyes? His pink, wrinkleless 
looked like a wom f from a 

peau nNarior;r 

‘Get the fraulein’s coat,’’ said Ger- 
ber. ‘‘Light the lamps in the studio. | 
hall not dress for dinner. We shall 
wal di ler at eigl t That 1 all 

‘Dinner at eight! Who is dining 
with him?” tho t Nancy 

She tilted her black hat farther back, 
framing her face in the sweep of the 
brim, both arms stretcl 


hed up to adjust 
the long pin her eyes on the gilt- 
framed mirror above her. She asked 
him a question, very casually. 
are not, are you?” 


do not understand what you 


‘You are not in love with me?” 

“My de young lady,” said Gerber 
drily, “I make my instruments—I do 
play upon them.”’ 

Nancy w: iIked home alone through 
the gathering twilight. A month ago she 

uuld have felt lonely. In June the 
world without Duane had seemed. a 
lonely world, but she was content with 
it now. The unending round of re- 
hearsals no longer seemed monotonous 
to her. Her work no longer teased her, 
as it had begun to do, by its unrelenting 
monotony 

Paris was more than an alluring hope; 

was a definite promise now. Gerber 

id begun to pull wires for her a year in 

lvance. Upstairs in the music room, 
without the help of the vellow gown, she 
had had trium; ve in broad daylight 
conquests over critical audiences of two 
and three, which "affected her career 
more directly than the recital had done. 
But Nancy was in no hurry for her suc- 
cess to begin. For the first time in her life, 
she was in no hurry about anything 


Walking home through the warm 
isk, she indu 


du ed in leisurely good reso- 
lutions. A certain blue evening gown of 
Cl ara Von Sternburg’s would fit Nadine, 
with only a slight alteration, and it was 
beneath Nancy’s dignity now to accept 
uch a gift for herself. She would 


the gown to Nadine’s room after dinner 


not nov Nancy wanted to be al! alone 
intil dinner time. She wanted a half- 


1 
hour to sit in her darkened room and 
ights outside. But the three 
must have one of their old intimate 
evenings in Alice’s room. Nancy would 
outgrow the intimacy quickly enough 
She did not need to break it off abruptly, 
as she had been doing. And she was 
genuinely fond of Nadine. 

Nancy heard someone moving inside 
her room as she opened the door; a 
deep, gasping breath, the sound of a 
yuushed back 
Fritz!’”’ she said. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
light the lamp?’ , 

But it was not Fritz who lifted ? 
bowed head from the piano keys and 
up and came gropingly = rd her in 
half-light. It was Alice Ogelthorpe. 

‘T couldn’t stand my own rooms,” she 
explained incoherently. “So I came up 
here. De n't make a light forme. I’m 
going, Nancy.” 

“Won't you sit down? You aren’t 
il? There is nothing I can do?” 

‘No, nothing.” 

What a high, toneless voice the gir! 
had! Could there be anything the 
matter? Ought Nancy to follow her? 
But you would sooner have suspected 
her grandmother of a secret grief than 
Only vaguely disquieted, Nancy 
returned to her own interrupted train of 
thought. 

Who could be going to dine with Otto 
Gerber? 


a 


46) 
+h 
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‘TAKE care of yourself,”’ said Nancy. 

‘I can’t take care of myself. No 
woman can. You don’t know that yet; 
you will have to learn it,’’ said Nadine, 
intent on the face that looked out at her 
from Nancy’s mirror. She looked at it 
sternly and impersonally, as if it could 
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her 
t it 
uld 
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have no possible attraction for her and 
the best fate it could hope for was to es- 
cape from her inspection without be- 
traying some hidden defect to her. 

But it was a charming face, the pi- 
quant little face under the broad- 
brimmed, flower-crowned hat. The 
black eyes had lost their illusions, and 
forgiven the world that took them away. 

he red lips had an appealing droop, 

hen they were not laughing. The lips 
vere heavily rouged, and the pale cheeks 

ere delicately powdered. Nadine had 
experimented half a day to find the 
lend of French rouge and rice powder 
that suited Nancy’s coloring. She had 
taught Nancy all that Nancy knew 
about cosmetics, and she knew more 
about them than she would ever teach 
Nancy. 

Inder Nadine’s manipulation, bor- 
rowed articles took on a new distinction, 
and became unquestionably her prop- 
erty, so that their rightful owners were 

hamed to claim them again. She had 
come up to borrow a Dresden flowered 

arf of Nancy’s. It gave the last 
touch of daintiness to her short-skirted 
vhite frock. For the third time that 

eek, she was to spend the evening with 
Gaspard. 

“Lady doll. Boarding school mis 
Nadine gave herself one glance of grudg- 

‘ approval, as she pinned a stray lock 
of black hair out of sight with a hairpin 
of Nancy’s, and coaxed another lock, 
which would never have ventured to 

ray without encouragement, into curl 
above her left ear. 

“T have got to look young—as young 
as I am and younger,” she explained, 
“because he is so old. He is just old 
enough to make a fool of himself about a 
woman. You need not worry about 
me, dear, for—I tell you first, before I 
even tell him—I mean to marry Gas- 
pard.” 

“Where are you going now?” said 
Nancy. 

‘“‘Wherever I choose,” said Nadine. 
ast night I pretended I had had noth- 
ing to eat for twenty-four hours; you 
know, I did not like my dinner. Gas- 
pard was so sorry for me, and took me 

mewhere, and I looked down the 


” 





menu and ordered the five most expen- 
sive things I could see. I did not want 
them. But he bores me so that I let 
him spend all the money he will—to pay 
for boring me, you know.” 

She laughed her innocent, confiding 
laugh, and dropped a butterfly kiss on 
Nancy’s hair and ran away. Nancy 
heard the quick, light tap of her tiny 
French heels on the stairs. She pushed 
back the trailing ends of ribbon and lace 
into the drawer where Nadine’s little 
hands had made chaos. 

Marry Gaspard! Very probably Na- 
dine would. She had the soul of an 
unscrupulous adventuress, or an irre- 
proachable wife and mother. She was 
bound to be one of the two. Nancy 
knew her so well, with her precocious 
brain and her unawakened heart. Na- 
dine would not lose her head over Gas- 
pard. She would play her game with 
all the whole-hearted, stolen delight of a 
little girl, masquerading without leave 
in her mother’s gowns. All Nadine’s 
crude little schemes and plots were trans- 
parent enough to Nancy. 

Nancy smiled now over the recollec- 
tion of a tableau she had surprised 
through the open door of Fritz’s room: 
Nadine with her dimpled hand tight in 
Fritz’s, and her pretty, flushed face 
looking confidingly up into his. Na- 
dine explained to Nancy that she had 
gone to his room to have a splinter taken 
out of her finger, and that she would 
never, never think of flirting with Fritz, 
who was like an elder brother to her. 

“Don’t bother to tell lies. I am not 
jealous, my dear,’’ Nancy had said. 

Now she wondered idly: 

“Has nobody in this rabbit warren of 
a place any secrets except me?” 

Fritz, in his room, was doing some- 
thing violently noisy: throwing boot- 
trees against the closet wall, apparently. 
No, making preparations to go out, it 
now appeared, for he slammed his door 
and walked sturdily down the stairs. 
He had not paused or listened outside 
her door, but Nancy guessed that his 
pleading eyes had been fixed upon it. 
For five, six days Fritz had not made her 
tea. She must be under the ban of his 
displeasure. Methods of winning him 
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back occurred to her, often tried meth 


ods, for that wa by wg way to get any 
excitement out of Fritz, losing him and 
inning him ade 
Once she had c alle 1 to him, out of a 
rkened room: “Alice! Nadine! Is 
that you? How ill I feel!” and Fritz, 
repentant and eager, had rushed in 


and thrown himself down beside the 





| bedroom 
vy morning, and called: 
I can’t fasten the third hook from the 
You need 
not sp ak to me or look at me, Fritz’”’— 

d then had evaded his clumsy, hungry 
arms wik n he burst out of his room cry- 


ing repentantly: “I love you! I shall 


” 


Once she had tapped at his 











top. Please hook it for me 


never love anyone but you! 
Where was he now? Making a formal 
call upon Nancy’s chief rival, whose 


brewer? If 


father wwas a prosperous 


Nancy had been sure he was gi ing there, 
he might hav ed Fritz back. But 
even in the freshened air of evening, it 


was rather too warm tonight to go 
hrough the emotional strain of a recon- 


~+ 


Besides, a tattered French novel of 
Nadine’s invited her. Fritz hi od taken 
vay the light of his approval from her, 


but he had not taken away the | big box 
f bonbons, the latest of his extravagant 
offerings to Nancy. Should she go down 
and share the candy with Alice, the only 
other grown-up person in the pension, 
by Nancy’s critical standards? Nan 
reflected that she had had the last of 
Alice’s Kiimmel the night before, and 
t] Alice was uncommunicative and a 
bad listener, of late, absent-eyed and 
uninspiring. 

‘I will stay here and be comfortable,” 

ie thought, beginning to read. 

Nancy did = follow Nadine’s advice 
1 the fourth chapter where 











and skip to 
the wicked part began; and she did not 
read as far as chapter four. She let the 
tattered book slip down from her knees. 
She had a more enthralling romance be- 
fore her, to dip into at the crucial scenes 
and dream over and close at will; an 
unfinished romance, but— 
“T know the end,” thought Nancy, 

though she was just beginning it. Could 


it be only two weeks ago, the first time 
Gerber had kissed her? 

A man’s first kiss does not make the 
world over for every woman. Women 
pass through some gateways blind 
folded. They go past milestones in the 
dark. Nancy had passed a milestone 
without seeing it, two weeks ago. 

Her pink frock, the same one which 
——— ked Fritz to hook, toned pret- 
1 violet-covered hat. She felt 
s satisfis d with herself, though she had nx 
particular desire for anyone else to fee 
satisfied with her that morning. She 
tore a rent in the light, soft stuff of her 
skirt on the stair rail, and she wanted 

ympathy ld up the torn fabric 








, so she he 
jon Ge be r to see. 
“Flowers of spring,” 
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said Gerber 
and slipped his 
arm around her, so lightly that she 

could have broken away without a 

struggle. She scarcely felt his arms 
tigh ten as he kissed her. His lips felt 
cool and firm against hers. 

“Don’t be silly, Otto,” said Nancy 
standing quite still, with her shrewd and 
friendly eyes upon his. He was taller 
than she had thought, only a littk 
shorter than herself. 

“As you like,” said Gerber with a 
little shrug, and the lesson began. If 
Nancy sang with more animation than 
usual that morning, and provoked fewer 
criticisms, that was quite natural. The 
months of work were beginning to tell 
Her improvement, almost imperceptib 
at first, seemed uncannily rapid now 
She had very little more to unlearn. 

Nancy used to laugh to herself in these 
days, when she tiptoed up Gerber’s 
stair unannounced, to persuade him to 
come for a walk, perhaps, and heard him 
thunde ring at some terrified victim of 
his in the studio. Nobody who knew his 

and friendly heart, as she was 
growin} 


“ 


ets an 1d—a rose 


gentle 
g to, could stand in awe of Gerber. 
But Nancy knew Gerber better than 
any of those others, of whom she was 
unreasonably jealous; hysterical women, 
who made a villain or an idol of him, to 
suit the limits of their imaginations. 
“You are my severest critic,”’ he used 
to tell Nancy as he played to her, “for 
you are interested in nothing but your- 





1 
ed 
for 


ur- 
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f. It is only the songs that are indeed 
rthy to live which are beautiful 
iough to break into your heart and 
rce you to listen. Little heart of ice, 

u care nothing for my songs or for 

e. That is why we are friends, we 

~.” 5 

Nancy could skip chapters of her book 

at failed to please her, or shut the 
k upon them, but she could not quite 

rget the afternoon when Gerber played 
the second movement of his new 
ata. 

The second movement, the andanie 
yvement, was a pulsing, throbbing 
ing, like the beat of a giant heart. It 

without warning, after a twilight 
ur of trifling with old melodies and 
perimenting with half developed 
atches of new themes, that Gerber 
ept into the slow, majestic swing of 
at rhythm. His master hand fas- 
ned upon all the glory and pain and 
nderness in the music, and forced them 
pon herears. He played as he had not 
iyed since he retired from the concert 
itform. To make the most spec- 
cular of his early successes when he 
id the world to win, he had never strug- 
led as he did to master his audience of 
ne, but the girl in the far corner of the 
indle-lit room did not know that. 
“Otto, what was that? Never play 
to me again,” she said; “I cannot 
rit. It is too beautiful. It hurts 
»much. You are a great man.” 
She was crying as he knelt beside her 
nd drew her into his arms. 
The next morning there was an added 
uch of crispness to Nancy’s toilet, and 

1 note of defiance in her voice. There 
; wrath in her heart against the un- 
ky man who had made her cry. She 
id made an exhibition of herself before 

Gerber. Very well, Gerber should pay 

for it. Let him try to kiss her, let him 
» much as take her hand, and she would 
rn upon him and rail at him for a sen- 

ental little German. 

But Gerber was not disposed to be 

ntimental. He was brusque and bus- 
inesslike. He was inclined to doubt 
hether the part of Eva in ‘‘ Die Meis- 
rsinger,” the most important role with 


a 


1 


; 


which she was to be entrusted at the 


Wagner festival, was adapted to her 
voice. 

That same day Gerber called off all 
his engagements for the week end and 
disappeared, with vague accounts of his 
plans, until the following Tuesday. It 
was silly and evil-minded of Nadine to 
hint that he had gone away with Paula, 
but Nancy was very glad to see him 
again, and pleased when he took her 
hands and pressed them against his fore- 
head and his eyes, after a graceful fash- 
ion of his own, and whispered: 

“Little friend, I have thought a great 
deal about thee.” 

It was only a fair exchange, if Nancy 
was thinking a great deal about Gerber. 

sut she was not thinking at all, as she 
pillowed her golden head on her bare, 
folded arms, and leaned back in her 
chair, tilting her face into the lamplight 
and closing her eyes; she was dreaming. 
There was a smile of conscious power on 
her lips, and there was a world of un- 
conscious power, sleeping strength and 
untried sensation in the vigorous young 
body that rested now so quietly against 
the worn cushions of the chair. 

Perhaps it was in unconscious tribute 
to the beauty of the picture that the girl 
who had come softly up the stairs stood 
hesitating a moment in the doorway, 
before she came to Nancy and dropped 
down on the floor at her feet and hid her 
distorted, tear-stained face on Nancy’s 
knees. 

“You don’t care,’”’ she said—‘‘ nobody 
cares in the world; but let me tell you. 
I have got to tell somebody. Teddy— 
Teddy’’—she choked and clutched at 
Nancy’s hands and gripped them— 
“Teddy has got his divorce.” 

Nancy pushed back the straight di- 
sheveled brown hair from the moist fore- 
head. 

“Alice, let me get you some water. 
Stop crying. You will make yourself 
ill,’ she urged, struggling with an un- 
reasoning wave of dislike for the pitiful, 
huddled bit of humanity at her feet. 
“What is it? What has your brother 
done?” 

Alice Ogelthorpe stared up at her, 
dully surprised. 

“My brother? Do you mean you 
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know? Nadine knew. She guessed 
the first time she saw him. I thought 
you were very cons 1 derate never to speak 
about it. He’s not my brother. 
What a fool you mu 








st be, if you don’t 


her face on Nancy’s knees 


‘‘“Oh, my dear,’ she sobbed, “what 


else have I got to live for? What else? 
Do you think I don’t know that I can’t 
ng? Teddy got his divorce a month 
», and he was afraid to tell me. He 
is afraid, because he does not want to 

i ili 


XI 
Wuatare we doing today, my dear 
Marion?” 
‘Whatever you like, my dear 


Duane.’ 
Mrs. Elliot, very 
very trig in her short corduroy 


blonde, very slim, 
skirt and 


her sheer, semi-tailored blouse, sat com- 
panionably down on the top step of the 
bungalow porch beside him, and smiled 
upon her husband 


What they were to do that day they 
had done every day for a week; there was 
just one occupation open to them, 
whether it was disguised as a tramp 
through the woods, touched here and 
there already with the colors that 
marked the turn of the year, canoeing, 
shooting or double dummy bridge till 
her head ached—the occupation of being 
bored. 

Relaxing from the excitement of the 
intrepid social campaigning that cap- 
tured him, she had been more or less 
ver since she married Duane, but 
lone with him at their shoot- 
hreatened unimagined possi- 
uilities of stone. 

“To shut me up for four weeks in th 
barn of a place, that I have never set 
; on since my honeymoon, and never 
want to see again of course, Lucia dear!” 

he had complained to Lucia Knowles. 


lay 


bored € 
four weeks a 
1g lodge 


i 
} 


eye 


‘Think of the Adirondacks in August! 
Why couldn’t he wait a month? The 
Terrys would be at Idlerest then, and 


and so amusing 


love. Why 


a dear boy, 
make 


Joe Terry is 
when he 


tnes to 
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couldn’t Duane have waited a week, and 
then you and I would have been safely 
( tablished at Bellemere, before his tel- 


egram came. My red bathing suit is a 
y nad especially since Marie lowered 
the neck line. That half-low neck i 
neither one thing nor the other. I can’t 
take Marie with me. I don’t even need 
a maid up there. I do so hate to shoot 
things. I hate the sound of a gun, be 
cause I am suc ch a coward, dear.”’ 
Duane’s wife, however, was very fat 
from being a coward. She was a vait 


and ambitious woman, but she was 
brave woman and a sport, for 
though she had married him without 
love, very found out, she per 
formed her part of the bargain as p 

iently and graciously as a very graciou 
and pretty gentlewoman coul ld, and her 
husband admired her for doing SO. = 
had no patience with women who n 
ried for money, and then vonlbniey t 
take vengeance upon the world in gen 
eral and the husband in the case in par 
ticular for what they had done of their 
own free will. 

He respected his he liked the 
way she wore othes. He wa 
proud of her. That was a good deal to | 
able to say about a woman, in all due sin 
cerity, after being five years married t 
her, he considered. But he had nothin; 
to say to her. He was sorry already 
that he had yielded to a helpless sens 
of the need of a woman’s mothering pre 
and brought her here, instead o! 
the last months of his convale 
cence alone. 

For Duane, blessing the tact that in 
duced Marion to excuse herself on tl 
plea that she had letters to write, stroll 
ing off Peay sy into the wood 
alone, light of step, clear of eye, lean a1 
sinewy in his corduroys, was not a wel 
man, but a convalescent man. He wa 
curing himself of his interest in Nancy 

wg was a loser. A 
loser does not underestimate his loss: he 
cutienates it correctly, and recovers it. 

““T have never felt like this before,’ 
he said to himself, turning away for the 
last time from the door of her pension 
and repressing an inclination to force hi 
way upstairs, past the stocky, slatternly 


ror d 


as he 


soon 


ife, and 
her < 


ence 


lacing 


off 


good good 








maid who seen 
tairs to the 


r first impruc 








tching him fr 
‘I have never felt like this.”’ It was 


1 to doubt his sanity 
room where Nancy was 


rom he r window 


1€ 





om} t; it was a simple state- 

of fact. Having recognized th 

he acted upon it. He prescribed a 

e for himself as carefully as he would 
e prescribed for a girl in the grip of 


lent love afl 


: bs a ; 
First he took himself cruising, only to 
T ‘hange of scene, the old- 
» was not effective. Long 


vater give you too much 


When the long nights 
s, you dream. 


n cruising. Duane did 


ent up 

confide to the big Irishman in whose 
7 ( tic hand s he had placed } lim elt 
” ew theory, that if you put yourself 
m » perfect hysic al condition, you will 
t ve no unruly nerves for a woman to 
2 He di cribed himself vaguel 
se orn out with business cares, and 
‘ luldare, who never asked inconvenient 
— t anybody, and owed half f the 
= f his place to that virtue of 
m y the remaining half to the 
8 was a good trainer, tired 
os N every rb and rested him 
Sec and made a new, clear-col- 
” g-winded man of him. 
wad The new man, as became a healthy 
_ ure, had insistent appetites. He 
a ed his dinner at seven and his lunch 


ted ten hi 


; And whatever 
i! , 
. m clamored fi 
t! 

to be der 


‘ ( 
roll re 
ught he had 
' 1 


- d. And th 
= mfortable wl 
wel 


new man’s 


wa " 
Nancy. 


ncy: But this hay 
FON 18) 4 1 . 
> ntervals. 

- he “oy . 

? Your little 
1t. 


; to be ov 
Tre . 

_ id said the 
ical revit Ww 


10Mn : a 

His wife, or 
eh 
aT T } 4 
wenn cared, thought 
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great deal of both. He 


urs’ sleep every night 


he wanted his entire sys- 


r with a hunger that was 


tied, a craving that he 


left behind with his b« a 


his 1 . “ihiariy 
IS became pecullarly un- 


1en it happened to enter 
head that he wanted to 


ypened now only at rare 


prot tés gee, Miss Farren, 

wning Munich,” his wife 
1 before, with some 
in her hand. 


anyone else, might men- 


m Nancy’s name quite freely for all he 


Duane, turning back to- 
—3 
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ward the house. He would have Stuy- 
vesant up by and by for some real shoot- 
ing. He would go and find something to 
eat now, and something to drink, for it 


was still an hour until lunch time. After 


lunch, Marion should read French to 
him in her monotonous, pleasantly mod- 
ulated voice, and he would go to sleep 
while she was reading. 

Marion came to meet him, waving an 


open letter, which she slipped into his 
hand. She had always kept up a grace- 
ful pretense of sharing , her secrets with 
him. 

‘Just look, dear,’’ she said; ‘“‘the 
Terrys will be here next week, and Lucia 
Knowles is coming with them. I have 
just that one little marquisette, and not 
another tub gown ~ me. How 
tupid I was! If you brought me up 
here oftener, I should | know better what 
clothes I need here.” 

She slipped a friendly hand through 
his arm. 

‘I can’t help being sorry they are 
coming,’ she said. ‘‘It has been charm- 
ing to have you all to myself for a 
week. I feel such good friends with you, 
dear.” 

Marion’s cheeks were faintly pink, 
and her eyes were sparkling. She looked 
remarkably cheerful for a devoted wife 
interrupted in her second honeymoon. 
But Duane had no attention to spare 
just now for his wife’s inconsistencies. 
He reached out an eager hand for the 
little pile of unopened mail. 

‘I see a foreign postmark. That let- 
ter looks interesting. What is it? May 
I read it? I am going to read it any- 
way, so you had better say yes,” teased 
Marion, with her pretty air of a spoiled 
and | vetted wife, which she did not often 
rac f e upon Duane unless there was a 

hird person about to be impressed by it. 

” Surely, if you wish to read it,” 
Duane said. 

She considered the question, looking 
up rather searchingly into his face. 

“Then if you say I may read it, I do 
not wish to. It can’t be important. 
I’ll go and see about lunch. That is 
really important. There was something 
awfully queer about the coffee this 
morning. I hope you did not notice it. 











ball, [ll send it 
handwriting 
Had she given hit n 


it bad moment deliberately? Was 


jealous? If Duane had been in love 
ith Marion, he would often have 

fre 1 himself with wondering what the 

real man thou and felt beneath 


and courte- 
had never 
Marion had 


mask of grave 
ous reservé But Duane 
awakened the real woman. 


idn tt open his letter at once. 


But it was not the yellowing sweep of 
rees that distracted his eyes from it. 
He no longer felt much interest in the 
i fro yorch, of which he had 
een rather yud a few minutes before. 

Counting his own letters to her, en- 
closed in a second envelope unopened 
id returned t Rien, an enanmnalentinns 


from her, and starting his calculation 
wit ie last of these which ~ ‘had re- 
ceived, Duane reckoned that it was just 
‘months since he had heard from her. 
ww letter read: 


you. I need you. 


NANCY. 
XII 
“You are 
Undine 


but a sou 


a fairy princess in white— 
had soul, you know; 

was born in her.” 

you love me better if I grew 

a si al, Fritz?” asked Nancy absently. 


He caught her hand and kissed it, 
holding it firmly and gently, not with the 
flabby clutch of a month ago. Fritz 
was growing up. Under whose direc- 
tion? Fritz, with his face of a Galahad, 
wing up. His sunny, exquisitely 
kept room looked peaceful and safe to 
Nancy. She would have liked to hide 
herself away in some corner of it today 
and watch the sturdy swing of his 
healthy body and his rapt, serious look 
as he played 

‘Fritz, would you like 
said Nancy. ‘Very 
Today?” 

‘What do you mean?” Fritz looked 
frightened and grieved and angry. It 


to marry me?” 


soon? This week? 
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ache, as she was 








SET 


was the 


» fright that predominated. “My 
heart is . 


yours, and you laugh at me. 
‘Your heart is the property of some- 
bi dy you pr forty don’t yet know,” 

id Nancy gently. ‘“‘I am not sure that 
I a not envy her. Never make love to 
her on a stair landing, dear.” 

Nancy was on her way to the theater, 
where she had left a music score. She 
did not want to see Gerber. That was 
reason enough for staying away from her 
lesson. She would not shut herself up 
in her room and pretend to have a head- 

I tempted to do. She 
It be- 
Nancy 


was her 


would get the — score 
longed to Alice, who needed it. 
was account able to nobody. It 
own affair if she did not choose to see 
Gerber. She was ready yet for a 
scene that was before her. She had a 
dread of unrehearsed scenes. 

Nancy wondered if she should ever 

hear the end of Alice’s story. The morn- 
ing after Nancy had sat by her bed until 
long after midnight, listening to the sobs 
that quie ‘ted gradually and gave place 
to steady ; breathing, because she had 
promised the hysterical girl that she 
would not leave her until she was asleep. 
Alice had become her old, reserved self 
again. She had made Nancy no more 
confidences; she had avoided her. Nan- 
cy respected her forit. Alice was a sane 
woman and an independent woman, 
thinking out her problem without help 
from anybody. But what an ugly 
problem it was! What an unnecessary 
problem! Nancy would not be sorry for 
Alice. 

Nancy found the stage 
been left after a rehearsal of ‘‘Lohen- 
grin.”’ The king’s great gilt yt im- 
pressive enough with its carved lions and 
coat of arms, was flanked by a wooden 
stool which Ortrud had occupied. Piled 
with a jumble of miscellaneous draper- 


not 


i as it had 


ies, the peculiarly hard and narrow little 
divan, pushed into a corner out of the 
way, looked less than ever like what it 


was intended to represent, Elsa’s nup- 
tial couch. 

The theater had never had the lure of 
an undiscovered c swap for Nancy 
The day Gerber made the ordeal of the 


first rehearsal of “‘Rheingold”’ easy for 


























her by a casual word of introduction here 


nd there, and took himself away before 
watchful eyes could embarrass her 
her attempts to make friends with the 
tle group of strangers who were to be 


her intimate associates for the next two 


nths, Nancy saw on the stage of the 


Prinz-Regenten just what she was al- 


avs to see behind the scenes, a crowded, 


lirty place, full of uninteresting people, 


) were civil to her. 

But the stage and the big dusky au- 

orium were empty today. 

‘It is as still as a church,” said Nancy, 
rateful for the dim light and the si- 
nce, and glad to be alone. 

She found her score, rather crumpled, 


in a corner, rather grimy with a dusting 


1) 


f ashes from a cigarette which Andreas 
erger had hastily disposed of. From 
3erger to the premiére danseuse, a 
ft-eyed brunette with demure parted 
ir, everybe dy smoked occasionally at 
hearsals. It was an understood thing, 
it was also forbidden, so it was done 
ith a kind of elaborate secrecy. 
Serger had passed many moments of 
ense discomfort in the straight-backed 
one chair, but a throne chair is com- 
le enough, if you do not try to 
k like a king when you sit in it, but fit 
urself into it at exactly the right angle 
1 cross your knees, as Nancy did. 
e carved lions grinned at her approv- 
ly, though the immaculate daintiness 
her gown brought out all the dingi- 
s; of the tarnished gilding behind 





Most of her new friends approved of 


xT 


Nancy. She dressed like an ingénue, and 
did not talk like one, so the women did 


t snub her, as they might have done if 

had tried to outdress them, and the 
en liked her because she was not easily 
hocked. And though she was to sing 
va, a part which nobody but Gerber 
uuld have secured for her, they were 


not jealous of her. 


It would have been a futile proceed- 
‘, like envying a crown princess her 
ereditary right to the throne, to be 
lous of Nancy. She was a princess in 
» queer little realm she had entered, 
where the laws of succession are as re- 


lentless as they are difficult to trace, 
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this girl in white, in the corner of the big 
chair. 

The man who saw this clearly, now 
that all her critics were more or less con- 
scious of it, and who had seen it just as 
clearly when he was her only critic, stood 
watching Nancy now from the wings. 

If you ask an inexperienced model to 
keep some careless pose which she has 
taken, though she does not move hand or 
foot, though the pose looks as plastic as 
ever, the life goes out of it. This is an 
interesting phenomenon to watch, be- 
cause the change is so hard to trace. 
Nancy heard a light, quick step that she 
knew behind her. Her throat con- 
tracted. Her hand on the arm of the 
chair tightened and relaxed deliberately. 
She seemed to be holding herself still in 
the chair. 

**How did you know I was here?”’ she 
said. 

“How should I know?” 

Nancy’s eyes narrowed dangerously 
as she looked up at Gerber. 

“T ran away from you,” she said. 
“T am perfectly willing to admit it, 
even though you don’t choose to admit 
that you followed me here. I did not 
quite feel up to spending this morning 
singing scales for you. I have an emo- 
tional hangover this morning, Otto.” 

Gerber sat down on the carved arm of 
the throne chair, and Nancy slipped a 
hand into his and leaned back against 
his shoulder. They made a graceful 
picture together in the great carved chair 
of the kings of Brabant; a peaceful pic- 
ture, if you did not happen to observe 
the gathering storm in Nancy’s eyes 
There was no answering danger signal in 
Gerber’s face, but Gerber was older at 
the game he was playing than Nancy. 

‘““Poor child—one sees that you have 
slept little. I, too, did not sleep last 
night.”’ 

‘That is not true,” thought Nancy, 
but she did not contradict it. She 
closed her eyes. She had not known 
how strained and tense her whole body 
was until she felt it relax at the touch of 
his lips on her hair 

“Last night, what was it, that you 
should regret it for yourself, or grudge it 
tome? A memory for me to keep after 
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you have forgotten me. Already a 
memory He lifted her hand and 
ravely inspected it, slipping a finger 
along the curve of the arm. ‘The pretty 
thing,”’ he aid, ‘‘ perfect, like a vase ora 

itue, not like flesh and blood. You 


see? You are quite safe withme. Iam 


let the beautiful, caressing 
voice talk on without interrupting it 
She reached for his hand and pressed it 
her clo ed ey The h iman re- 
lations were simple. There was so littl 

world that it was wise to 


beauty in the 





grasp all you could and throw none of it 
awa\ This was ] of Gerber’s fa- 
vorite set of platitudes, convincing and 
mooth, worn smooth by frequent use 
before ever he began to repeat them to 
Nan She knew them all now She 
could supply the lapse for herself, if she 


went to sleep now, eee by the meas- 
ured touch of his hand on her hair. 

But she was not going to sleep. She 
was going to lie still and rest, with his 
arm around her, gathering strength from 
the touch of it, and courage for what she 
wanted to say. How curious that this 
was what she needed to give her 
age, his arm around her and his face c 
to her hair! But she n a d more than 
couragt She could 1 begin what she 
had to say without ue from Ger- 


ber, the cue that was coming 





now. 
 «t.2 2 » 3 +o os ha , 

All this is very beautiful, very won- 

derful. When Iama lonely old man 

[The caressing paused. 

It was only for the fraction of a second 


Vol e scarce lv 





that a calculating ; pl am showed in 
Gerber’s eyes Gently, abstractedly 
as if he were k eping t 4 3 far niliar ] lat- 


4 } 

itudes, he said: 

“The lonely old man will miss you 

next year when you in Paris, my 
child.” 

He let a minute 


are 


or two of silence em- 


phasize the news. Nancy’s head slipped 
lower and rested on his knees. She 


he had heard him. 

"7 have t ilked to Gaspard. He is 
your good friend, and so am I, although 
It is not easy for a selfish 
to lose his most promising pupil 

But there 
other men 


ign that 


there is need. 
possibilities, 


a year before 


are 


openings, 





SMART SET 


who can give as muchasI. I must not 
keep you here to make memories for 
In¢ ws 

Gerbe looked down, puzzled, at the 
motionless head on his knees, and threw 
a shade more feeling into his fatherly 
Voice 


“So we have not so many morn- 
ther, youand I. You are sorry 
that you ran away, fraulein?” 

It looked very forlorn, very dejected, 
the motionless, bowed head, but Gerber 
was not accustomed to women who re- 
ceived unexpected shocks in silence 
They disconcerted him. 

“You are sorry?”’ he re 
in English. 

“You lose, Otto,”’ said Nancy, turning 
a smiling face to Gerber. 

“What do you mean?” 

You want to know what you lose? 
You lose—me.”’ 

Quite 

TO bed like 


angel, she s 


more 


ings tog¢ 





peated sharply 


“cc 


composed, quite PeTave, white- 


any well dressed accusing 
to yd up to pronounce sentence 
but there was nothing angelic 
about her laughing eyes 

“You have no intention of letting me 
go to Paris next year. When you made 
the s tion, you expected me to clirig 
to you and weep and beg you to let me 


upon him; 


l€ ugrge 


stay. You know a lot about women, 
but you have a good deal yet to learn 
about me, and one or two things to learn 


a} 


about 
because 


good. 


Y 
yourse self. You want a hold on me 
you know I am going to make 
You make love to me to tighten 
your hold on me. You +try to make me 
do it all, because yi yw’re a coward. You 
have never discussed my future with 
Gaspard.” 
How do you kn ow a 
“Because I have. : 

‘“*With Gaspard?” 

There vas a flicker of jealousy in his 
eyes, for an instant only, but Nancy had 
seen it. 

“That’s better,” she said. “You 
might as well you’re human. 
I know it well enough. You want to 
know whether I have let Gaspard make 
love to me. No, I have not. I don’t 
like the man. I don’t want to accept 
his introduction to Benet. I don’t want 
him to get me small parts to sing at the 


show me 











Comédie 3ut he is willing to. I shall 





| start me in Paris—if you won’t, 

Otto % 
\n inherited sense of shame that wa 
rt of her 1 sudden flush to her 
Otto, Ih to but when I do 
lk, I want to talk raig Lid 
ncy “We love each other I'll 

ve to go away.”’ 


my ‘ lates - \¢ anatryr 4 
You are letting personal vanity in- 
vaiitmaneiad “a ar 
‘tere with your career.’’ Gerber man- 
d to speak with his usual composure. 
1 
interfere with 1 That 


Benet is inferior to 
have made me. Now 
I can afford to study 
haninferior man. There is just one 
thing I can’t afford, Otto—to go on lov- 
¥ you.’’ 
Very tender, very womanly, alto- 
ther desirable, she watched the color 
crept painfully into his cheeks. It 
the only sign that she hurt him, this 
ntling red which he could not control. 








I am sorry,” said Nancy softly. 
Di mnt be too angry, Otto. I’m TI 
‘You have becom 1 vel great 


s;sneered. Could nothing 
through that disdainful calm of 
? Petty argument, teasing questions 
re wearing away her self-control. Was 
here noend to his? If she should strike 


him, would he go on smiling that calm 
ile at her? 

“You know better,” said Nancy pa- 

L tiently. ‘Little loves are all very well. 


It is 


me. Great 


a great love that is dangerous to 
love would interfere with 
It would make me into a new 


woman. I cannot lose myself in an un- 


S lfish love. I cannot afford to. I 
1 have got to be selfish, Otto. Will you 
urange for me to leave you?” 

a “Dear child, you mistake. You ex- 
L. aggerate. You interest me greatly. 
O You attract me, even. But others be- 
e fore you—others—” 

t His incoherent voice died away. 

t Had the thin lips always been so sen- 


ual? His eyes looked calm because 
e they were cruel eyes. 
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am tired of hearing you tell lies. 








said 


a hypocrite you are!” 





tenderness. ‘I 
I want 
Come here, 


ancy, with infinite 
you to tell me the truth. 
Otto.” 

T t remnant of her strength of 
will gathered itself together and com- 
manded him out of her glowing eyes 

‘You love me. Say it, Otto.” 

“No.” ; 

She was standing very still. 
white figure, in the face 
own, there was nothing 
liant, glowing eyes. In the whole 
hed place where they stood, in the 
whole world, there was nothing real ex- 
cept Nancy’s eyes. 

“No.” ; 

Would the eyes waver now? 
the y lower and release his eyes? 

He tried to speak, and could not. He 
put out his arms and caught her close in 
a rough clasp. It hurt her. Laughing, 
she folded her hands behind his head to 
prolong their kiss. 

“My darling,” she whispered, “our 
love is the big thing, for both of us. 
We are cowards to give it up. But we 
are going to giveitup. You don’t need 
to sayit. IDllsayit for you. You love 
me. And I love you—I love you—I 
love you!” 


In the 
so close to his 
alive but the 


Tas 
hu 


Would 


XIII 


You cannot always get a letter into 
the hands you intend it for by writing 
your correspondent’s name on an enve- 
lope and dropping it into the post. You 
have an opportunity to observe the 
frame of mind of the person you talk to, 
and you can modify your conversation 
accordingly, but you have to guess at 
the frame of mind of the person you 
write to, and if you are a woman and 
your correspondent is a man, you have 
just one chance out of ten to guess right. 

Nine times out of ten, your sprightly, 
provocative account of midsummer flir- 
tations will fall under the unsympathetic 
eyes of a heat-jaded city dweller. A 
man you would hardly recognize as the 
nan you know, a man who never thinks 
about you, a man you have never met, 
will find your unwelcome love letter in 
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his office mail, and put it into his pocket 





inread and forget it is there, nine time 
out of ten—but the tenth chance is 
VM rth { nN ng 
» did not cable an assurance of 
undy devo Nancy in reply to 
her letter; it came a week too late for 
that But it came a week too so a for 
him to ignore it entirely. He could not 
pronounce himself free from his ob es- 
ion yet he could see the girl with- 
out losing his head about her, he would 
have nae that he was cured. His 
fternoon tramp took him, without con- 
cious choice of F his own, to the village 
where he got his secretary on the long 
distance tel ne, and asked him to see 
about ré iti on the Plutoni 
This gre ew liner was a five-day boat, 
and Duane w: in a hurr as he ad- 
mitted to himself—in a hurry to get 


ff his nerves, out of 


nobody who was 
even worth the trouble of avoiding, was 
crossing in August, but Duane was not 


was not even bored. There 


lonely. He 


was pleasure and profit in losing money 
at auction bridge to a pair of profes- 
: | } ™ , > . 
sional gamblers who gave him some new 
points in the game that would have been 

‘ y hae — 
vorth buying at any price [here was 
pleasure and pain, the reproach of his 
own unworthiness impré sed upon him 


in a wholesome way, in a flirtation with 
a sweet girl graduate, who renounced 
lim scornfully the moonlit night when 
he first mentioned his wife to her, and 
forgave him the next morning and 
showed him pictures of her fiancé. There 
was pleasure in the simple pastime of 
juggling with railway guides and time 
tables, and counting the hours before he 
should be in Munich. If the joy of life 
revived with such uncanny rapidity 
merely because he was on his way to 
Nancy, how world would look 
when he had seen her and said good-bye 
to her! 

A brief would be enough. 
His first real Nancy would 
put out of his head the Nancy he had in- 
vented, the enchant bewildering 
dream Nancy with whom he had thought 


ha ‘ 1 
nim elf in iOve. 


interview 





ing, 


SMART SET 


Duane 1 


sant to be very kind to tl 


real Nancy, get her out of debt, get he 
out of whatever difficulty had induced 
her to send for him. Any money she 


ras hers by right, as a 
lping him to com- 
plete his cure 
Morning light, Duane decided, is the 
appropriate light to be disenchanted in 
He could not hope to be greet ed | 
slattern in curl papers. But at least he 
could trust himself not to be sentimental 
morning. It insured him a good 
st to have his cure at hand, to 
h Nancy. 
ischer Hi 


1 tne 
night’s re 
be safe in the town wit 


f had 


His waiter at the Bayr 
forgotten him. It was an impractical 
country, this, where big tips were so soon 
forgotten. The reflection spoiled his 
_ r. After dinner, habit pulled him 


in various directions—to the florist’s, 
to the telephone directly to the 
Pension Stella. In self-defense, he in- 
quired about other possibilities for the 
evening. He learned that it was too 
late for him to get for that even- 
ing’s performance at the Prinz-Regenten 
Theater. This naturally determined 
him to get a seat and after that, as a 
natural but not very enjoyable result, 
to occupy it 
He was just in time to see the curtain 
go up on the second act of ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer.” 
Duane’s friends liked their 
opera very heavy and their light opera 
ery light. If they wanted to laugh, 
they went to a musical comedy, not to a 
performance of Wagner. This was not 
among the operas which he had whis- 
pered through in the back of his wife’s 
box or welcomed as a period of calm in a 
day crowded withmore strenuous en- 
agements 
Fifteen years it must be since he had 
heard it. The haunting tenderness and 
laughter ot the music were unchanged. 
Hans Sachs, Duane was pleased to note, 
was still impersonated by a fattish man, 
with a golden voice that made it sacri- 
lege for you to observe his figure. Duan 
closed his eyes, and could almost believe 
that he was listening to Ricard’s golden 
voice again. Almost! What was it he 


missed—some touch of inspiration, a 


VY ued 


bx oth. 


seats 


grand 





lated no criticisms; 
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beauty beyond mere beauty of tone, 


hite magic, the stuff that dreams are 
ide of? 
Where was Ricard? His battered, 
lorious voice had sung itself to pieces in 
Wagner roles on the stage of the Metro- 
itan years ago. And where was the 
who worshiped Ricard and Wagner 
d other gods that Duane had forsaken, 
he boy with impossil ue ideals and futile 
bitions, the a who had thought it 
duty to release his fiancée because he 
as no longer ft ine her the first time he 
mmitted the unpardonable offense of 
ting drunk? Where was he now, the 
y Duane used to be? 
The music was calling the boy, the 
ream-laden, enchanted music, calling 
boy or someone else, something else. 
Vhat was it? The music was insistent 
nd unsatisfied, like youth itself, with 
inger too divine to satisfy, a hunger 
hat will pass too soon of itself unsatis- 
ed. Youth; and the girl who had 
me quietly upon the half-dark stage 
is the heart of youth. 
A faithful impersonation, free from 
mventional stage tricks; a clever 
man, making a comparatively unim- 
rtant part stand out without over- 
ing it; these were things to be said 


next day, when you were asked why the 
performance of “Die Meistersinger”’ 


is the most brilliant of the series. With 
he girl before anny eyes, you formu- 
you looked at her. 
In place of a prima sd mna coquetting 
ncomfortably thr ugh an ingénue part, 
re was something new and wonderful: 
ither prima donna nor ingénue, but a 
a girl who was beautiful and did not 
now it. She was puzzled and worried, 
1 saw, but that was not the important 
hing ab we her; she was puzzled and 
orried, but she was sweet and young. 
You could have written the prize song 
rourself, as her lover did, you could 
» written the whole opera yourself, 
only you could have looked long 
ugh at Eva. 
She came shyly fe — and after a 
tering look upward through downcast 
began to sing. The clear voice had 
oul in it, but it was « xquisitely pure 
nd true, ready to thrill with feeling 


en the soul woke, almost cruel now in 
its ne the voice of youth, Eva’s voice, 
to everyone in the audience but Duane. 

Duane was jealous of Eva, jealous of 
the opera, jealous of the clear voice it- 
self, a thing of cool, high places that he 
could not reach or look into. Through 
Eva’s shy lashes, brown eyes he knew 
had looked at va dauntless eyes, in- 
finitely lonely eyes. The boy he used to 
be migh t go and hide himself in his silly, 
blundering past, for all Duane cared 
now, and never emerge again. The 
opera was a meaningless waste of sound, 
a long mummery that separated him 
from her. How many more acts had he 
to sit through before he could see Nancy? 

The ae act was over at last, and 

she was taking her curtain calls, poised 

and gracious, taller than she loo ked when 
she had lost her own pers mality in Eva’s 
Was this the woman he had expected to 
ask him for money? What could she 
want of him? The flowers and the ap- 
plause might be part of the prima 
donna’s traditional reception, and no 
compliment to Nancy, but they did such 
things better over here somehow; or 
was it = slender grace of the bowing 
figure itself that conveyed the impres- 
sion Aer the custom of bestowing un- 
wieldy wreaths upon ladies who could 
not carry them had been invented for 
Nancy? But it was not by flowers or 
applause that Duane gauged her success. 
It was by a sign he knew the value of 
better, the little expectant rustle that ran 
through the audience at the next en- 
trance of Eva. 

Through the concluding acts it puz- 
zled Duane and tormented him that the 
girl on the stage was like Nancy; he 
watched for a familiar gesture, for one of 
the sidelong looks he remembered. It 
came, but it was not Nancy who looked; 
it was Eva. The look was quite free 
from coquetry, disconcerting no longer, 
but disarming and innocen Ys He might 
have been lo cing at some good little 
sister of Nancy’s, who resembled her just 
enough to make him miss her unendur- 
ably. 

The good little sister would vanish 
when the curtain fell, but would Nancy 
come back? Nancy as he remembered 
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her could not have i 


ipersonated a very 





‘or five minutes, 
, Duane did not know which, 








but it was interminable, whatever it 
was; and there was a crowd here, too, 
a bustling confusion that he was glad to 
be rescued from when Fritz came back, 

re sulky y and oe looking than ever, 


“This is her ag om Where are you 


sent me with a mes- 
or She will see this gentleman now, 
at once. Be pleased to go in.” 
‘What message? To whom?’’ 
i ed, high-shoul- 
dered woman who had come out of 
, ] 
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rether, arguing hotly as they went. 


"7 ‘erg was a woman sitting at the lit- 
tered toilet table, a tall woman, in along, 
soft white negligée. Her face was 
turned from him. Her figure was hid- 
len in the soft ‘folds. Duane shut 
the door, so foie hat he made no 





‘It’s you. It’s been so long 
long,” he said. His voice sounded 
muffled and unreal. The white figure 
across the little room was miles away 
To bring it nearer, there was something 
he wanted to say, something he had 
wanted to say for a long time. 

She got up and stood waiting. Her 
eves looked tired. Her hair was not so 
bright as he remembered it. His hand 

to the soft, tumbled waves of 
t the touch of it he found 
the words he wanted. He said them 
with her head on his shoulder, holding 
her gently in his arn 





“T should have come if you had not 
sent for me. I could not have stayed 
away You are the bravest woman I 
ever knew. You are the only thing I 
want in the world. I’ve got to have 
you. I’ve got to make sure of you 
You’ve got to marry me.” 


XIV 
THE stairs were dark, and they seemed 
long to Nancy, like the ill-omened stair- 
ways in dreams, that lengthen out step 
by step above you until it develop 





roe 








portent grotesquely terrifying—that 
they had noend. Long, and steeper than 
they have ever been before, but she 
climbed them straight and sure-footed, 

you walk in dreams, though her body 

lifeless and tired, a heavy weight, 
hat she carried unwillingly up the 
urs. 

Fritz had made a fire in her room. 

Tonight for the first time there was a 
chill of fall in the air. In his room next 
door she could hear B ritz moving about, 
I he was not whistling or singing. 
Nancy was sorry. She slipped inside 
room, and closed the door and 
locked it. 

A lamp was burning. The light stung 
her eyes. She blew out the lamp, and 

king off her hat, but with her short 

it still buttoned about her, she threw 
elf down on the couch. The pillows 
hurt her. She pus shed them out of her 
way to the floor, and A. face down on 
he couch and pressed her hands over 
eyes. Her head did not ache, but 
bright waves of crimson color went shift- 

‘and dancing before her eyes 

Nancy’s tired brain recalled to her a 
certain day in the hot sun, when she had 
layed at helping the masons to repair a 
chimney of the old house at Farrenville, 
he summer she was ten. Late June it 

as, and met, and they had put her to 








at hat night so tired that she had 
incing before i r eyes all night shifting 
es of hot, vivid color, unchanging 
fiery red 
He iTtS belo ed! 
Fritz, outside her door, was calling 


Nancy’s hands were cold. She 
uld have liked to feel his soft, fine hair 
nder her hands 
I have brought you some cakes for 
our tea. I love you better than any- 
one in the world.”’ 


““Go away, dear. 


Nancy’s voice sounded hollow and 
trained; but if you have a ball of fire in 
uur throat and cannot swallow it, it is 


5 1 T hi aly « 
difficult, Nancy thought, to speak at 


They are macaroons.” 
Fritz was not protestin Whatever 
Nancy asked of him, 7 did not protest 


He would now go haat to his room and 
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sit patiently listening for some sound 
from her. He would come and kneel 
with his ear against the blue door and 
listen. Kneeling there, and later, after 
he had kissed his hand to the blue door 
for good-bye, a little procession of ques- 
tions would go on following each other 
through his mind, undisturbed by any 
diversion he found for the evening. Was 
Nancy ill? Was she asleep? Would he 
ever see her again? If you are suffi- 
ci —) young, and sufficiently in love, 
this is never a ridiculous question to you; 

‘ven after the hour is set, it is probable 

that fate is conspiring to prevent that 
miracle, your next meeting with Her. 
Would he ever see Nancy again? 

She was asleep. She had fallen asleep 
before Fritz’s fire went out. Nobody 
answered when Frau Steinmann knocked 
at Nancy’s door with a tray in her hand, 
and knocked again, and went noisily 
away down the stairs. 

Nancy lay with her left arm thrown 
over her head and her cheek pressed into 
the curve of her arm, just as Adam Far- 
ren waa to find her at night the year 
her mother died, when he used to steal 
a her nursery and tuck her into bed, 

imsily, but, because he was ashamed 
of aan a display of sentiment and did 
not wish to wake her, so gently that 
Nancy never knew he came. 

It was just such a dreamless sleep that 
Nancy was sleeping now. No troubled 
dreams roused her to lie wide-eyed, fret- 

ing her brain with feverish plans. She 
would recover her grip on life, this tired 
child, who breathed softly and smiled 
as she slept. She would make what she 
chose of her life, with the strength of her 
hands and the strength of her brain. 
But now her hold had slipped. It was to 
ighten her hold, to change the situation 
somehow, to get a new deal because she 
could not play the cards she held, that 
she had sent for Duane 

He would change things, somehow, 
unvhow—she was too tired of thinking 
and planning to care how; that had 
been all she asked of him when she sent 
for him. His unconditional surrender 
had been more than she asked, a proof 
of her complete power over him, a proof 
the power over men and over herself, 
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which she would recover some day, 
hough she had lost it now Duane did 
I yt k ww Ve 4 had come too late 

Whe Nan \ Va cold in he r 
room, and she couid hear Fritz no 

nger e ] l 1d red into the 

or ¢ d ent of feat Her 
ind ok as she ed for the lamp 

1 lighted it For it might have been 
1 | that she had slept. Must 
he v intil tomorrow—must she live 
through another day before she did what 
he me ’ ( ak ? 

Dining the night before 1 Duane, 
whose face the tabl locked Eis 
tranger’s; walking alone in a drizzle of 
rain today, today, yesterday or = 
dreds of v« befo he had been born 
this deci had be uc She was 
tired o li It was 
only wa re 1, onl stin 
4 e 

Frit clock be n to rike, and she 
cour oO te one would 
o toni 

Even by the flickering lamplight, the 
TOSE on oked d l She i 

try that they had faded so quickly. 
She would have liked to leave the room 
tonight just as she had seen it first. 
She moved slowly about the room, clos- 

10 up the music scores, 

rearranging the couch ] illon ;. Ina cor- 

I i€ car] tcu ] 10n t at tot I ed the 

e, Fr had burned a he ole with a for- 

en cigarette the night he hid his face 

in her lap and threatened to shoot him- 

elf. Nancy laid her cheek rains t the 
carlet cushion and laughed softly. 

looked long at her face in the mir- 

eyes were glowin and the 

were soft pink from her sleep. 

ide of her mouth the lines had 

faintly but unmistakably in 

ith. She could see tonight 


had watched for morning and 
} f . ha fir —— x 
her face, the first foreshadowing 
, 
I 


i 
1. When her 





of age upon her you hair 
began to turn white she would dye it 
uught. Red I ly turning 

ite ly ar ithout dignity. 
She put r hat, and found her yel- 
low scarf on a hook underneath a gown 
the wardrobe and twisted it round her 


ide. 
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She opened the window and lowered 
the green shade, to shut out the morning 
sun, as the girl who had slept in this 
room for nearly a year had done every 
= Mechanically, as if it were part 
of the arrangements she was making for 
this girl’s convenience, this girl who 


seeme "d no longer part of herself, Nancy 
picked up Duane Elliot’s picture, and 
wit glancing at it, tore it length- 
wise and across and threw it into the 
stove on top of the dead ashes. 
smoking. She turned 
by and by 


} r 
nou 


The lamp was 


it low. It would burn out 


She wanted to leave it burning. She 
did not want to grope her way out of 


hted room. Closing the creaking 
her room behind her, Nancy went 
stairs and out of the silent 


an unlig 
door of 
down the 
he USE 

It was starlight. There was no moon 
A light wind tempered the cold. Nancy 
breathed deep, and her eyes cleared at 
the touch of the wind, but she felt dizzy 
and weak. A belated cab was passing 
She hailed it and got in 

It was only her body that was tired 
Her brain was feverishly awake, though 
it thought of such trivial things: whether 
she had money —— : ir the cabman i1 
the gold-linked wristbag that had been 
her Christmas pre sent from Duan 
whether she had looked a suspicious 
figure to him, or only a shabby, forlorn 
thing in her crushed clothes and muf- 
fling scarf. 

The latch of the door had failed to 
catch when the cabman slammed it. It 
was a distinct effort 
for the knob. It was the Cr Id perhaps 
that made her so drowsy. She felt at 
peace with the world. Whatever regret, 
whatever revolt was before her tomor- 
row, she was at peace tonight. 

‘You want to get out here?” 

wi 

The little drive was over. Before a 
low house, dark except for a red-shaded 
lamp in an upper room and a dim light 
in the entrance hall, the cab had stopped 

The cab had drawn up noisily, with an 
aggressive clatter and rattle that the girl 
was not conscious of. But two men in 
the house were awake, and they had 
heard it; the man who waited beside the 
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d-shaded lamp upstairs, and his serv- 
who threw open the door, so that 
light from the narrow hall behind 

im shone into Nancy’s face. 
The wind caught her long, light scarf 
nd wrapped it close around her, and 
lucked it loose and flung it across her 
reast. The scarf seemed to caress her 
nd to point at her, like a hand that 
oated over the gracious lines of her, 
erect and ample and young. Her flushed 
face was upturned, and her eyes, dark 
and dilated, looked up at the window 
above her, up at the room where the red- 
haded lamp was burning. She was smil- 
her faint, crooked smile, the only 
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look that touched her face with 
For on he one tin ier life which 
is permitted to ev nan, though it 
that she must 
possess it unknown to herself, Nancy 
Farren was absolutely beautiful as she 
stood on the steps of Otto Gerber’s 
house. 

“Johann, let mein. Your master—” 
As she said it, she knew that it was 
true, that it had been true ever since she 
made her formal good-byes to him the 
day before—true ever since his hand had 
first taken her own into its firm, light 
clasp. Why had she resisted so long? 

“Your master is expecting me.”’ 








is a condition of th 





DAPHNE 
By Charles S. Gerlach 


MADE a wreath for Daphne once 
Of fairest flowers that I could find. 

I gathered lilies calm and white, 

To match the brow they were to bind; 
I gathered violets for her eyes, 

And fair pale jasmine for her grace; 
I gathered roses, red and white, 

To match the beauty of her face— 


Then thought my garland was complete 
And passing fair—till Daphne came. 
She wreathed my flowers about her face, 
And lo, she put them all to shame! 
Yet not for very beauty’s sake, 

They might be fairest all the while, 
But never yet has bloomed on earth 

A flower so sweet as Daphne’s smile. 


F.VERY romance a woman has leaves her less romantic. 








THIS LIFE WE LEAD 


By Lewis Allen Browne 
IFE consists of only two thin wishing you hadn’t if you did, and wishing 
you had if you didn’t 


A woman’s sword is her tongue, but nature forgot to provide a scabbard 


The likelihood of being found out frightens many women, but men are more 
worried over the possibility of being sued 

It takes a glass of flattery to wash down a grain of truth. 
1 
i 


Many people think they are rolling in wealth when they are really groveling 


“here are some men who wouldn’t rock a boat or look down a gun barrel, and 


. ao anne taste a ealiatres roimen 
yet they would start a religious argument. 
rerybody lived in glass houses, there’d be no more respect in the world. 


No man is successful until he can make more money than his wife wants to 


If things don’t come your way, get some other way. 

The way of the transgressor is hard—on the rest of us. 

When a man is henpecked he generally deserves it 

When we get advice we only remember it long enough to give it to someone else. 


Man’s troubles do not always wear petticoats. Sometimes they are in musical 
comedy 


We know a man who never lied to his wife—he was a bachelor. 
The real hero is the man who is popular at home. 
Money talks, but about all it says is “ good-bye.” 


The friends one buys are never worth the price. 
44 


















A CURE FOR 
By Alice 


OUNG Smith had a headache. It 
was a simple affair. Almost any 
woman would have accepted it. 

But young Smith was not used to head- 
aches or any other aches, so he dropped 
off the car on the way home to his cosy 
bachelor apartment, and with his hand 
pressed upon his throbbing brow, en- 
tered the Professional Building and 
ought medical solace. He met Dr. An- 
derson about to emerge from his office 
on the sixth floor. 

“Just in time, sir,” said the doctor. 
“I’m off for Santa Rosa on a case. 
What’s the trouble?” Young Smith 
told him of his throbbing brow. Dr. 
Anderson made a few professional passes. 

“Over-eating, over-drinking, over- 
smoking, over—”’ 

“But my head, now—” implored 
young Smith piteously. 

“This,” said the doctor, “if you must 
be coddled,”’ and he wrote him out a pre- 

cription. The doctor made a hurried 
note of the transaction, as he always did 
with even the simplest cases, jotted down 
Smith’s name and address in his journal 
and then departed for his train. Young 
Smith took his prescription and entered 
the first drug store that happened. It 
was that of Friable and Squibs, a most 
unfortunate happening at this particular 
time, as you will soon perceive. 

Friable and Squibs were young and 
congenial partners. They had gradu- 
ated from college together; they had 
erved their chemical apprenticeships 
ogether; they had combined their pat- 
rimonies in conducting the same shop, 
and, what is most to the present point, 
however regrettable, they partook of the 
same blithesome and _ light-hearted 
methods of relaxation. Carking care 
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Cowdery 


fled before the singular buoyancy of 
their temperaments; they could even 
retain, after ten years, a vivid interest 
in that jovial organization of their col- 
lege days, euphoniously known as the 
Diddle Dees. Fortunately for humanity 
and trade, the reunions of the Diddle 
Dees were celebrated at long intervals. 

Early dawn of the day on which fate 
and young Smith’s throbbing brow had 
driven him to their shop had seen the 
partners wending homeward—not for 
sleep; sleep was another twelve-hour 
stage away—but for cooling baths, for 
fresh and businesslike attire, for coffee, 
hot and strong. All of which to indicate 
that, in the scale of alertness and re- 
liability, the firm of Friable and Squibs 
was decidedly below par. 

Fate also would have it that the young 
gentleman who ordinarily compounded 
the firm’s prescriptions was in need of 
one himself; in other words, he was ill. 
It behooved Squibs, as the more compe- 
tent chemist, in the more normal condi- 
tion, to fill this delicate post. It was a 
post not too difficult of fulfillment in the 
morning during those few hours of ac- 
celerated nervous energy frequently ex- 
perienced after a night of revelry. With 
the assistance of the errand boy, Squibs 
performed wonders. Friable, too, though 
far less coherent, was about the shop all 
morning, taking stock, refilling bottles, 
doing many odd jobs; but he did them 
in so haphazard and mussy a way that 
Squibs finally turned him out. Friable 
was due, anyhow, to shed the light of 
his business acumen upon suburban 
trade for a couple of days. So he de- 
parted, leaving the burden to Squibs. 

Squibs shouldered it. So busy and so 
fussy was Squibs that he omitted lunch, 
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and then, at three o’clock exactly, his 
energy departed from him. An insist- 
ent, a penetrating languor crept over 
him. He moved about filling orders, but 
his soul, so to speak, was not in them. 
By five he was yawning with violence, 

danger; by five thirty he was 
propping himself up against the counter; 
at a quarter to six he dismissed the boy 
and was about to take a long, long some- 
thing, that he might achieve enough 
strength to enable him to stagger home 
to bed, when unfortunately, as we have 
before remarked, young Smith and his 
throbbing brow entered. 

Young Smith, murmuring, “I’ll wait,” 
threw his prescription down upon the 
counter, threw himself upon a chair, and 
leaning his brow upon his hands, con- 
centrated upon its throbs, naturally ob- 
livious to the person or the actions of 
Squibs. Squibs swallowed an awful 
yawn, and concealing himself in his 
laboratory, mastered, after a mighty 
effort, the prescription. 

Among other things it called for that 
digestive soother, sodium. Sodium was 
on a shelf in the shop among other simi- 
lar jars, neatly lettered in black on gold, 
alphabetically placed. On one side of 
sodium was a jar of salicin, and on the 
other side of sodium was a jar of strych- 
nine. Of course it should not have been 
arranged that way. But it was. Now 
Friable and Squibs have brilliant red 
bands about strychnine, and that sort 
of thing, with crossbones and grinning 
skulls prominently affixed. 

Squibs turned up his—we regret to 
state it of a usually attractive young 
man—turned up his decidedly bleared 
gaze and located sodium; then another 
of those devastating yawns possessed 


him as he reached out for it. 


Meanwhile young Smith held his 
throbbing brow, oblivious to all else. 


Squibs reached out for the sodium, 
took down the jar of strychnine, meas- 
ured carefully, noting with dreamy pride 
the steadiness of his well kept hand, 
measured exactly fifteen grains of the 
deadly stuff into his scales, left the jar 
on the counter and made his way lan- 


guidly back into the laboratory. There 
he mixed it with the other ingredients. 
He then put up the powder into six neat 
packets, placed them in a dainty gilt and 
beflowered box, labeled it ‘“‘Smith—as 
directed” (what Smith, Dr. Anderson in 
his haste had neglected to state), 
wrapped it, recovered his intelligence 
sufficiently to charge for the cost of it one 
hundred times and enough also to cover 
the doctor’s percentage and handed the 
box to the unhappy young man—who 
walked rapidly away with it. Squibs 
then gave himself a dose of bromo. 

As he drank it, he congratulated him- 
self upon a rather successful day, con- 
sidering the strain he had been under 
and his beastly sleepiness. As he drank 
his eye wandered over the counter. 
It came to rest upon a jar thereon. It 
fixed itself upon an uncovered jar there- 
on. It spelt out slowly the letters upon 
the jar: “STRYCH—” It spelt those 
letters twice to assure itself that this was 
no holdoverish phantasmagoria, and 
then, with difficulty, it detached itself 
from the jar and sought the shelf above. 
It rested for a moment on that innocent 
sodium unmoved in its place. 

Squibs took the counter with agile 
grace and landed with three bounds in 
the street; but the homeward hurrying 
throng had long since swallowed the 
fated and throbbing brow of Smith. 

For a moment panic seized upon 
Squibs and held him motionless. Then 
he dived upon the prescription file. 
Smith was the victim’s name. There 
were four columns of Smith in the tele- 
phone book. Anderson was his doctor. 
Anderson’s office! Squibs seized the 
telephone. ‘‘Trying to get yer party. 
Trying to get-—” Squibs jumped up and 
down as he fumbled the book, this time 
for the doctor’s residence. He got it. 

“Dr. Anderson,” he shouted, “I 
want—” 

“T think you are standing a little too 
close to the telephone,” a low voice re- 
plied with a sweet drawl. “I can’t quite 
hear you.” 


Squibs readjusted himself. “I want 
Dr. Anderson.” 
“The Doctor is out of town. . 


What did you say?” 
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It was only Squibs’s groan. 
The slow, sweet voice continued. 
“This is Mrs. Anderson. Can I be of 


‘ y — > 
“Do you know a patient of the Doc- 
r’s—young man—name Smith?” stut- 

ered Squibs. 
“Smith—Smith,” the soft, slow voice 
replied “Smith—let me see. Smith— 
here are so many Smiths, you know,” 
1e laughed in a leisurely manner. 


Meanwhile young Smith was on his 
ir and gliding swiftly homeward. 


“Woman,” cried Squibs, “think quick! 
[ poisoned him—” 

“You—” 

“By mistake,” shouted the frantic 
Squibs. “I’m a druggist—I want his 
address—I want to save him—I want—” 

“Heavens, how awful! The Doctor 
may have it at his office.” 

‘How can I get it? Have youa key?” 
cried Squibs. 

“Heavens, how dreadful! No—try 
the janitor. I’m just going out to din- 

er. I’ve a taxi waiting. [ll be down 
immediately, in case—” 

But the receiver of Squibs’s telephone 
was swaying on its cord while he leaped 
and panted up the street to the Profes- 

ional Building. 

Squibs found the janitor on the sixth 
floor finishing up for the night. 

“Must get into Anderson’s room!”’ 
Squibs panted without preliminary. 

The janitor looked him over care- 
fully. 

‘“‘T guess he’s gone,” he said, and took 
up a broom. 

‘Of course he’s gone,” cried Squibs. 

There’s a man dead—dying—poisoned ! 
[ got to get his address—” 

The janitor looked at him skeptically 
and slowly scratched his head. 

““Whose address?” he said at last. 


Meanwhile young Smith was entering 
his cosy bachelor apartment. 


“Whose address?” repeated the jani- 
tor. 
“The man’s,”’ shouted Squibs. 
[ don’t know yer,”’ replied the jani- 
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tor. “How do J know ye’re telling the 
truth? How kin 7 let yer into a offic 
with no proof? How do J know—’ 

“His wife said to—” Squibs pounded 
at the door. ‘‘You’re a murderer!” he 
cried passionately. “Every minute you 
wait—” Squibs kicked at the door and 
heaved his shoulders against it. 

“Be careful of that there woodwork,” 
said the janitor. “How do I know his 
wife said so? Where’s yer proof—show 
me that! I bin janitor here—” 

“Go to  blankety-blank,” roared 
Squibs, “and let me in!” 

“T bin janitor here for ten years,” 
continued that official, raising his voice 
—but Squibs’s awful language drowned 
it. The sodden surfaces of the janitor’s 
eyes were beginning to glow when the 
elevator ejected an excited woman. She 
ran toward them. 

“You're not in!” she cried to Squib: 

“This,” began Squibs, choking and 
indicating, with waving arms, the jani- 
tor—‘this—” 

“Open my husband’s door imme- 
diately,” said Mrs. Anderson, turning 
upon the janitor. 

“Lady, I bin janitor here—” 





Meanwhile young Smith had taken 
off his coat and shoes, got into a dress- 
ing gown and slippers, opened his gilded 
and beflowered box, selected a neat 
packet therefrom, pressed his hand to 
his throbbing brow and gone for a de- 
canter of water. 


Squibs seized the janitor by the 
throat. Mrs. Anderson screamed. At 
this dramatic and opportune moment 
the elevator disgorged another—Dr. 
Baker, her husband’s assistant. He 
stopped in consternation. 

“Oh, Dr. Baker!” cried Mrs. Ander- 
son, running to him. “Open the 
door!” 

Squibs dropped the raging janitor and 
plunged in after the doctor. The jour- 
nal was open on the table. “J. Smith, 
Pasmore Apartments,’’ was the last en- 
try, hastily scrawled. 


Meanwhile young Smith, in his cosy 
bachelor apartment, had poured out a 
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ure of water upon the pow- 


der. He then sat down in an armchair 


You two rush on in my taxi,” cried 
Mrs. Anderson, “and I'll try to reach 
im by ’phone.” Squibs, explaining 
propelled the doctor on 


West eight- called Mrs. 





two-nine,”’ 


“Hello 

“Ts this Mr. Smith?” 

ot if 

‘Thank heavens! Don’t take it!” 





‘Beg pardon,” said young Sm 
“Don’t take it,’”’ she ro 





peated; “‘you 


pow dk : headac he 
en’t taken it, have 
ves,” said 
minute. 
anyway?” But he was not 
for another tel 
its cord as a wild-eyed woman hastened 
onward 
“Strange,” 


4 ¢ 


uneasily, as he put up 





Smith, “‘just this 


er hung | 


lephone receiv 


muttered young Smith 
his telephone and 
uin in his chair. 

the doctor leaped from 
pushed by the expostu- 


in the hall of the Pas- 





leir taxi, 
lating attendar 
more 


ct. 


“Alive?” they called out to the serv- 
ant who came running to their tem- 
ring—but they pushed by him, 


pestuou 
too, as they called out. 

Smith started up in amazement as the 
two strangers burst in upon him. 
Thank God you're 
Squibs, seizing Smith’s 
ing them up and down. 

“But He stopped. 
The doctor’s eye was fixed upon him in 
horror, recoiled from the empty glass on 


sé 


cried 
hands and shak- 


attens | 9? 
alive: 


” began Smith 


; 


haven’t taken it!” the doctor 


with a puzzled frowr 


Squibs and the doctor nodded silently. 
“T took one just now,” said Smith, 
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“1 again and stared 








bu He sto 
open-mouthed at S for Squibs was 
acting oddl was dancing wild- 
] ipb0U the r¢ eri l r it coneren > 
from which at intervals the words 
5 tard — pump “inc sulphate 
evolved themselv« 

Smith began to pale a bit. A woman 


her arms imploringly 
‘Oh, you’re ‘ 
take? Oh, say you’re not sure!” 
‘My God—of course I’m 
groan d Squibs as he danced 
ard—get a pump—get—” The 


1; 


terse direct 


to Squibs 
Sure you mad 
sure! 
“Get 
must 
doctor began to give 
the servant in the doorway. 
Smith lifted up hi 


ions to 


voice. 


“May I 


— 
ask 


Simultaneously Squibs and Mrs. An- 
derson turned upon him and cried: 

“Strychnine! You've taken it!” 
Squibs began to dance about again. 


Strychnine! Smith turned a limp 


and 


gray. Strychnine! Smith’s eyes pro- 
truded from his head. Then he stag- 
gered, made an ineffectual effort to 


3 
the air and 


ped at 


scious into hi 


stand upright, 
sank half con ; chair. The 
servant ran in. They lifted Smith to 
his couch. He began to groan and to 
writhe horribly. 

“T can’t stand it, I can’t stand it!” 
moaned Squibs. 


“Get busy then,” said the doctor, 





breathing hard. ‘Get me a pump; get 
me zinc sulphate—and get it 
traight,”’ he called after Squibs sarcas- 


Squibs, haggard and wild, leaped from 
the taxicab into his shop. A messenger 
boy got off his wheel and ran in after him. 

“Are you Squibs?”’ 

“Yes, yes; don’t bother me,’”’ moaned 
the miserable Squibs, and sprang about 
the shop collecting things. 

“T tried to get youse at yer place,” 
continued the lad, “but youse wasn’t 
there and it’s marked ‘hurry.’” 

“Give it here, then,” cried Squibs, 
and leaped with it and his commissions 
into the taxicab. He opened the tele- 
gram; he read; he emitted a shout. 
The driver turned. 
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“Go on,”’ yelled Squibs—“ faster!” “It’s all nght! He isn’t poisoned! ”’ 
He read a second time. ‘“Cussed he cried. “You ain’t poisoned,” he re- 
relessness,’’ he muttered. The mes- peated above Smith’s writhing, groaning 


e Tan: iom 
sR SQUIBs: Smith stopped writhing and lifted his 
Don't touch sodium—it’s strychnine on top head. 
la on top. Refilled both thi “What’s that you say?” 
/ Se ee ee ‘You ain’t poisoned. Little mistake 
eresting psychologically—tell vou more ©f —Squibs hesitated a second in 
‘sallright. thought—‘‘of my partner’s. He wasn’t 
FRIABLE. well,” he added. 
“Cussed carelessness,” repeated “Do you mean to say,” insisted 
Squibs sternlv Smith, “that I’m not poisoned?” 


‘Not a bit. Congratulations,” said 
Squibs rushed on to where Smith lay Squibs, beaming upon him. 


vrithing horribly on the couch, the doc- Smith sat up and glared at Squibs 
r, the woman and the servant all Everybody glared. The doctor picked 
rking over him with moist, drawn up his hat in silence and went out. One 
Ct He entered waving the glad tid- by one the others followed 
over his head. Anyway, Smith’s headache was gone. 
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DUST, SNOW AND WIND 


By Archibald Sullivan 
UST 
Oh, spurn me not with all my fine inlay, 
That flecks the polish of these outward things. 
Who knows that I may blow across your lips 
The hearts of poets and the dust of kings? 


SNOW 

Have I not hung each roof with rich brocade, 

And marbled carpets to each doorway spread; 

Gone through the storm when you could not come forth 
To fling snow roses on your silent dead? 


WIND 

You bar me out—you close each friendly door, 
For I am cold with lips too chill to sing; 

Can you forget how one slight child of mine 
3rought you the scent of violets in the spring? 


| HE first joke on man was a side splitter, and no mistake. 


December, 1912—4 








TRAVEL A LA MODE 


By Howard V. Sutherland 


motor last summer: 


amon In from the diary of Mrs. De Flighter, who made the grand tour by 


July 1. Arrived Liverpool. Trip across tiresome. Found car in perfect condition 

July 7. A week in Scotland. Tires holding out splendidly. 

July 15. Did the English lakes. Three punctures. 

July 20. Winchester Cathedral, or was it Canterbury? One puncture. 

July 30. Three thousand miles to date. Windshield cracked. Lost a monkey 
wrench. Leaving for the Continent. 

Aug. 7. Did Brittany. Roads fine. 

Aug. 15.. Paris, Tours, Bordeaux. Forget the names of the other places. 

Aug. 22. Toulouse, Lyon, Marseilles. Lost our rear lights. 

Aug. 25. Nice. Lost my veil. 

Sept. 7. Mentone, San Remo. One puncture. 

Sept. 12. Florence. Roads muddy. Smells. 

Sept. 20. Siena, Perugia, Bologna. Getting tired. 

Sept. 26. The dear Alps! Missed Rome, thinking it was up here somewhere 
Two punctures. 

Oct. 1. Passed Munich last night. 

Oct. 1o. An hour in Dresden. Bought a stein. 

Oct. 15. Berlin. German cars are swagger. One puncture. 


Oct. 19. Hamburg, or Homburg. These German names are so confusing. Just 
in time to catch steamer. Car safe and as good as new. 


WILLS Going on a visit? 
( 


yILLIS—Oh, no. We are moving today. 
Wit.tis—But surely you couldn’t pack all your goods into one little suitcase 
like that! 
Gittis—Why not? We use only knock-down furniture, sectional bookcase 
collapsible chairs, folding beds, disappearing tables, cookerettes and condensed food 


so it is not such a very big job. 


ILLIE—After she had married him did she tell him her past? 
Tittre—Not all of it. She said she was twenty-three. 


- 


s’ 











| HAVE PIPED AND YE DID NOT 
DANCE 
By Herbert Kaufman 


(Lines to a statue by Gutzon Borglum) 


MAN once lay at a woman’s feet 

A And all but his body slept. 

And the woman called, but his ears were stone, 
So the woman lived and loved alone. 
With the blood of her vein and the blood of her bone, 
She called to the man who lay mute and prone— 
She cried for his passion to wake for her, 
She plead to his soul but it could not stir, 
So her days were sad and her nights were mad 
For the want of this thing to make them glad, 
For the misered wealth that the sleeper had. 


But the man drowsed on and he felt no thrill, 
And the woman loved on in vain until 

The fires that once kept her heart aleap 
Subsided and died in their bosom keep. 


Then the man who had basked in the pleasing glow, 
When he felt the fires of love burn low 

And his being was cold and he racked with chill 
Responded too late with his half-man will; 

And the Morphean mists torn away from his eyes 
He beheld her, and seeing, he sought to rise; 

Then, turning, he falls and sobs and lies, 

For this is the thing that he reads in her eyes: 


“T have piped and ye did not dance, 

And lo, now my song is still; 

I brought my all for your soul to grasp, 

My soul was hungry to feel your clasp, 

To quiver with joy in your mastering clutch, 
But you let me starve, when you had so much! 
There was a day when the very touch 

Of your hand on me was an ecstasy, 

But you did not know and you could not see 
That I was your chattel, utterly. 


“As the stars on high are the slaves of night, 
So I glowed for you, but you saw no light. 
What mattered it then that my form was cast 
In the mould of a goddess from out of the past; 
51 
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MODERN DEFINITIONS 


By Sam S. Stinson 
MEMORY The faculty that enables us to remember what we ought to 
forget 


Currosity—A feeling inspired by things that are none of our business. 


FLATTERY—Praise of other people 


PLEASURI -Anytl ing we can’t afford. 


AmBITION—A desire to do something we can’t 

TRICKSTER—A person who gets the better of us. 
DISAPPOINTMENT—A puncture in the tire of Hope. 

Sxeptic—A person who looks for the wishbone in a soft-boiled egg 


* r | f L, ¥ 
FaME—The post-mortem of the gods 


AnTICIPATION—The pleasure we derive from things that generally don’t exist 

















THE PAINTED V/ORLD 


By Jacques Futrelle 


HERE comes a moment when the 
chaos of the child brain is set to 
rights by some one vivid image 

imprinted upon the mental retina, and 

that is the birth of memory; the picture 
lingers, vague and distorted, to the end. 

It was so with Yvette. Her first rec- 
ollection, hazy, chimerical, dreamlike, 
was of a splendid, tinseled, white- 
breasted, full-limbed blonde creature in 
ilken tights, who swooped her up im- 
ulsively in pearl-powdered arms and 
dabbed her face with damp, rosaline 
of brilliant red lips that left 
ticky splotches on her cheeks, an un- 
clean smelly scarlet that came off on her 
fingers. Yvette knew this radiant being 
as Mama, that same Mama whom she 
knew at home as a loosely gowned, dark- 
haired, flabby, drab-looking Mama, wit! 
treaky pink and white in her face and 
weary listlessness in her eyes. 

Coupled with that first garish recol- 
lection, indeed a part of it, was another 
—a haunting memory of a painted 
vorld! It was a wabbly, up-and-down 
sort of world, where a rose garden was 
not a rose garden at all, but a flimsy 
thing of cloth and wood; a world of 
high, greasy odors centering around a 
glaring square of light; of subdued 
voices and dim, creepy silences, and an 
everlasting throbbing tinkle of music; 
of sudden vast waves of sound com- 
mingled which roared and broke over 
footlights. 

And this painted world was strangely 
peopled. There were many like Mama, 
white-breasted, full-limbed, only they 
were not so pretty; and their tights 
were red, and blue, and green, not flesh- 
colored like Mama’s. Two or three 
times they danced, laughing, out of the 





a 
isses: 
KISSCs, 


square of light toward Yvette in the shad- 

feet a-twinkling rhythmic- 
ally, the while they blew a storm of 
kisses from their finger tips. And it 
was so odd, as they came close, to see the 
smile die on their lips, and inexorable 
time wrinkle their faces. Once one of 
them paused and stroked Yvette’s hair, 
and another playfully pinched her 
cheeks; still another merely stared at 
her a long, long time. 

Then there was a greasy old man whose 
hair was gray all over except right at the 
edges, where it was black; and a loud 
woman with a hard, shiny face, and a 
good-looking well-dressed youth, and two 
funny, funny men. One of the men was 
so fat he could barely squeeze through a 
door, and as he came into the shadows 
he unhooked something at his neck and 
took off the whole front of himself! The 
other man had a red, tip-tilted nose, a 
white upper lip and—and green whis- 


kers! Truly they were monsters, these 
two, but Yvett 
t 


ows, their 


e was not afraid. The 
splendid creature who kissed her had 
said nothing would harm her if she sat 
quite still and did not cry. And she was 
doing that, motionless, fascinated, in 
the corner of a couch, a white daub in the 
unholy shadows. Her nurse stood near 
her protectingly. 

The fat man came and sat down be- 
side her, and still she was not afraid. 

“Hello, baby!” he greeted good- 
naturedly, and he extended a friendly 
hand. “Is this the kid?” he inquired 
of the man with the green whiskers. 

“Yep,” was the reply. “Pretty, ain’t 
she?” 
“Well, she don’t get it from you,” 
said the fat man flatly. ‘How old is 


sne 
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Search me. About two, I think.” 

he fat man regarded him with a sin- 
ilar, thoughtful squinting of the eyes. 
“Vou think!” heremarked. ‘“ Doting 
‘Never saw her till the beginnin’ o’ 

eason,”’ explained the man with 

green whiskers. ‘I was out on the 
coast with the ‘Mornin’ Glories’ for 
and me and Mama don’t 
peak as we pas by. She got a little 
eeved because I wouldn’t lead her up 

a minister and say, ‘I will.’” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Why should I?” 


“For the kid’s sake.”’ 


ree seasons; 


The man with the green whiskers 
shrugged his shoulders and the white 
upper lip curled sneeringly. The fat 


man patted Yvette’s tiny hand. 

‘““What’s her name?” he inquired. 

“Yvette. Wouldn’t that scald you? 
Mary Jane’d be more like.” 

“Great place for her back here—be- 
hind the scenes at a burlesque show,” 
mused the fat man ironically. ‘Fine 
and dandy to give her lasting impres- 
sions.”’ 

“Maybe Mama’s goin’ to break her in 
early,”’ suggested the man with the green 
whiskers. “ Just gettin’ her used to the 
smell o’ grease paint.” 

He laughed, an unpleasant, grating 
chuckle that made Yvette cringe fear- 
fully, then sauntered away; and soon 
the fat man rose, buckled on the front 
part of himself and squeezed through a 
door into the lighted square. 

A boisterous wave of sound greeted 
him He said something to the man 
with the green whiskers, already there, 
and the man with the green whiskers 
said something back, whereupon the fat 
man slapped him with a newspaper. A 
deafening roar succeeded, and Yvette, a 
little frightened, looked on with staring 
eyes as she clung to the hand of her 
nurse. Then the fat man said some- 
thing to the man with the green whis- 
kers, and the man with the green whis- 
kers—stuck a hatchet in his head! 


Yvette screamed in terror, the while 
pandemonium broke loose somewhere 
out beyond the footlights. 

“Shut up that 


] 


kid there,’”’ came a 
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harsh voice from the shadows near by, 
and a man came toward her. 

Dumb with fright, Yvette tumbled 
from the couch and started to run 
blindly—anywhere! Her flight ended 
abruptly in the arms of her mother, who 
swept her up and cuddled her protect- 
ingly against the warm, bare bosom. 
She lay there all a-tremble with her face 
hidden as the man came up. 

“Get that kid off the stage,” he com- 
manded sharply. 

“Who do you think you’re talking to— 
the scrub lady?” queried the mother 
with that superb disdain which is found 
only in the third class theater. “Just 
because you are stage manager you can’t 
talk to me like that!” 

“Well, get her out o’ this,” he grum- 
bled. 

“ And if I don’t, what’re you going to 
do about it?” There was splendid defi- 
ance in the mother eyes, calm aggres- 
sion in the tone. 

“She ain’t got no business back here 
anyhow,” complained the stage manager 
in a milder tone. “This ain’t no kin- 
dergarten.”’ 

For a moment the mother held the 
baby to her breast passionately and was 
silent. Yvette turned a shy glance up- 
ward, and her eyes met infinite love, 
adoration in those that looked down 
upon her. She sighed, and comforted, 
safe, relaxed to the snuggling caress. 

“Nobody in front heard her,”’ said the 
mother quietly. She transferred the 
clinging child to the arms of her nurse. 
“Take her into my dressing room.” 
Then she turned upon the stage man- 
ager. ‘And don’t ever get fresh with 
me any more,” she warned, “or this 
company’ll lose a leading lady in the 
middle of anact. I'll put your old show 
on the bum for fair.” 

“But I don’t see why—” he blus- 
tered. 

“Oh, forget it!”’ she interrupted. 

She passed him with her head tilted 
and took her place near the front en- 
trance awaiting her cue. After a little 
the man with the green whiskers ap- 
proached her belligerently. The mother 
faced him, and a fierce gleam flamed in 
the depths of her painted eyes. 

















“Why didn’t you slap the head off 
hat kid for yellin’ like that?” he blurted 
white-faced anger. “It might have 
oiled my laugh.” 

‘And if I don’t slap the head off her,” 
he mother mocked dangerously, quietly, 
‘““‘maybe you will?” 

The man with the green whiskers met 
the steady gaze for one tense instant, 
nd the fingers of his right hand closed 
mvulsively. He would have liked to 
ink them into that white, shapely throat. 
he read the thought, and the scarlet 
lips curled tauntingly. 

“‘ Aw, you make me sick!” he burst out 
impotently. 

He turned away. A moment later her 
ue came, and she bounded upon the 
tage, smiling. 


r 


II 


At twelve Yvette was beautiful, with 
he blank, expressionless beauty of a 
loll. She was trim of body, trig of limb, 
and there was that in the graceful, grow- 
ing curves of her which gave promise of 
a splendid womanhood. A glory of 
tawny hair, dull as copper, enveloped 
her neck and shoulders; her features 
were straight and regular and delicate, 
exquisitely serene, calmly chaste. By 
nature she was taciturn, silent; but oc- 
casionally, only occasionally, an ani- 
mated spark flamed in the somber eyes 
which looked out upon the world mood- 

y, always moodily. 

Seven of her dozen years had passed 
monotonously in a boarding school, 
where she had come to know herself as 
the only child of a wealthy widow who 
traveled extensively, one of a score of 
tiny, lonely maids who were jointly 
mothered by a patient, sweet-faced little 
old maid. The tedium of this existence 
was broken by visits to her mother at 
irregular periods. Sometimes it would 
be only for a week, at another time for 

ne, two or three months; though once, 
for more than a year, she did not see her 

t all. But always, always she found 
the mother eyes blazing with maternal 
love; always, always she was gathered 
hungrily into the perfumed, passionate, 
ffocating embrace, and held close, 
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close to the mother heart. No answering 
flame was kindled within her by the lav- 
ishness of this affection; she submitted 
to it with patience and good grace be- 
cause it was expected of her. 

And she learned to dread the parting 
again, not because she hated to go but 
because of the interminable days that 
preceded; days that her mother spent 
in weeping; days when the endless 
weariness in her eyes was intensified and 
made ugly by tear-reddened lids; when 
the streaky pink and white in her face 
was mottled by some inward surge of 
emotion. They were dreary, dismal, 
chilling, these days; and she was sorry 
for her mother in a dispassionate sort of 
way—sorry for the trouble she seemed to 
cause her. Just at the last there always 
came a heap of extravagances—dolls, 
books, bonbons, toys, frocks, a thousand 
things. She received them as a matter 
o: course, and thanked her mother for 
them graciously as she had been taught 
to do—that was all. 

One day at the luncheon hour the little 
teacher informed her that she would be 
excused for the afternoon so that she 
might pack her belongings. 

“Your mother has returned to the 
city,”’ she explained. ‘She will send for 
you at six.” 

Yvette nodded a dumb acquiescence, 
and sighed alittle. It was all to be gone 
over again: that suffocating, passionate 
embrace; days and days with only the 
dull companionship of—a _ perfumed 
woman, a submitting to the eternal 
caresses of her! Suddenly, without any 
reason, she clasped the little teacher 
about the neck and pressed her fresh, 
plump young cheek against the faded, 
withered one, then turned and raced up 
the stairs to hide something that glis- 
tened in her eyes. 

At home—it was what her mother 
called it—in the stuffy apartment she 
always had known everything hap- 
pened just as she had expected, just as it 
always had happened. There was her 
mother, the same loosely gowned, flabby, 
drab-looking mother with the streaky 
pink and white in her face, and, after the 
first blaze of adoration had passed, the 
same weary listlessness in her eyes; the 
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same perfumed, ionate, suffocating 
embrace; everyt hit gy ju t as he ha 1 
known it would be 

“Two whole months, my darling— 
two whol onths!’’ the mother whis- 


1.*1 
ie child 
} 1 . “cr = 
close, close against her. ['wo whole 


sponded. 


“Yes, mama,” Yvette re 





d ne ary to l someth y 
there was even a pretense of crowding a 
note {[ 10 into the il- 
low make-believe anxious to 





you, all that time.” The mother eyes 
were radiant with the light Yvette knew 
o well, but she onl} took note of the bad 
rammar atk t be § grand 

“Yes, man dutifull 

Da Aeerensn day, dull endlessly 
But by night strange dreams came to 
eI avage ivid | ‘if-real tu Shad- 


her 
upon by a partially 
tort d into weir 
e dreamed of : a 
rrel and snarl- 
he seemed 


es and 


: 
broke through 


al nd « li 
the 
igh-pitched qua 
ications; 
musica 


ip ~ — 


to hear the 1 clink of glas 


careless oaths and low laughter; and 
always she dreamed, night after night, of 
her mother bending over her and breath- 
ing a strong, pungent odor into her face 


They were dreams, she 


ew, because her mother had said they 

re, but he came to delight in them 

ause they shattered the monotony of 

e day 

One night the thing that began as a 
dream blended so with the real that it 


left her confused. A violent noise in 
the adjoining room caus« id her to stir in 


p; h hazily it sé ned 1 be the 


ler sle 0 


crash of a door closing; then came, in a 
man’s voice, a_ gruff, thicl -tongued 
“Hello!” Of such vagari a dreams 
made that Yvette’s mind idg red the 
chasm of rs, and in ae she asso- 
ciated the voice with—of all impossible 
things—green whiskers Some minute 


ven up 


» heard her mother say 
warningly 


“What’s the matter?’ came a guttural 
The man seemed to ag 


great diffi iculty “Is the kid 
said her mother; 
“*Sh-h-h-h!”’ 

Faintly, Yvette seemed to hear the 
rings of the portiéres click as they were 
pushed aside and her mother, in filmy, 
trailing white, entered tl 


\ vette Ss asieep, 
1 


he room where 


she was sleeping and bent above her, 
breathing that pungent, strong odor into 
her face. After a moment she 





ened up seemingly satisfied, and went 
out uin; the porti¢ re ri gs clicked be- 


told you never to come here, didn’t 
I?” she heard her mother ask quietly. 
The voice was hard, metallic, utterly 
ul like os caressing tone Yvette knew. 
ular queen, ain’t 
h sneered heavily 
) so loud,” the mother 
tensely. ‘What do you want? 
“How is the kid?” the man queried 
in turn. 
“None of your business,” was the curt 
rejoinder. ‘What do you want?” 
‘None o’ my business, eh?” In 
Yvette’s dream it seemed that the man 
¢ ed, an unpleasant, grating sort of 
and again her memory stirred 
feebly. ‘‘She’s half mine, ain’t she?”’ 
“No,” her mother replied fiercely 
*‘She’s all mine, mine, all mine! Do 
under All mine! What do 
you want?” 


» be a res 


> man 





warned 


” 





you 
to see how you’re get- 
all,’ was the answer. 
‘The Parisian Widows’ 
Sunday 1 heard you was in town 
and came by ‘to have a look. We ain’t 
e another for six or seven years, 
and I[ ain’t the one t t an old sweet- 
heart. I sort 0’ you’d be glad 
, : 


Oo see me. 


tin’ on, that’s 


“Got in = 
icht, 


seen OI 
to torge 


thought 
“Glad to you!’ the mother re- 
peated lowly. Vou!’ 

“T’m doin’ fine and dandy, if anybody 
should ask you—the hit o’ the 
Knocked ’em clean stiff at th 
Baltimore, and didn’t ag a thing to ’em 
here Monday night! Six encores on 
that new song 0’ mine! You wouldn’t 
know the act, all new business, a scream! 


see 


show 
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We cut out the green whiskers and use 
ltzer instead o’ the hatchet.” 
Instantly a sharp boundary line be- 

en dream and reality was established 
Yvette’s mind. It only in 
dreams, of course, that there could be— 
een whiskers! 
‘“‘What’s the use of us goin’ on like 
his, anyhow?” the man went on per- 
~ ot ia 4? = ~ * 
suasively. Let’s let bygones be by- 
and—” 

“We will mot let bygones be bygones,”’ 
he mother interrupted sharply. ‘‘ You’re 
7 1 ‘ 4 f - 9) 7 

‘unk; get out of here! 


“Oh, I ain’t in no hurry,’ 


was 


mes, 


the man 


‘Well—I am!” the mother blazed. 
“Maybe you’re expectin’ someone 
else?’’ the man sneered. 


“What’s it to you?” demanded the 
other fiercely. And then, in a low, 
distinct voice: ‘“‘I don’t want ever to 
you again; I don’t want you ever to 

ak to me if you do see me; and I 
vant you ever to come here again, 


aon t W 
Now 





r come any place where I am. 
“Oh, say, look here, that’s not the way 

an old sweetheart,’”’ the man 

hined drunkenly. ‘‘Look here,’’ he 

blustered on: ‘Rosnow, the manager, 
| signed me for next season, thirty-six 
sixty per, and he wants a new 
idin’ woman. 


treat 


veeks at 
The one we’ve got’s too 
gets a laugh every time she comes 
1. Now what’s the matter with you 
‘the job? What d’you say?” There 
use. “He wants a good 
looker, and I believe he’d give you a 
hundred.”’ 
“I’m getting that,” 
ornfully. 
‘““Maybe a hundred and a quarter, 
] And there’s a chance to pick 
ty per on the side for the kid.” 


“For the kid!”’ the mother repeated 





Sa 


litt 7 4 
a ilUUe pau 


said the mother 





7 «c Lf 4 ' 4 - — | 
l Yvette 1ere was harsh 
1¢ in the ingle word. 

‘Sure thing,” explained the man, ig- 


» threat in her voice. ‘Next 

n we’re puttin’ on a new piece—got 
in it. They’ve got to have a 

and—and it’ 
per, easy.” 

There was a momentary silence. In 


— : 
ra . ? 
a pick-up of 


her dream Yvette seemed to know what 
that silence meant; in some vague way 
she was threatened, and she imagined 
her mother standing with hands clenched. 

“No!” came at last, explosively, in 
her mother’s voice. ‘‘No! Not that 
for her! So help me, I’d kill her before 
I’d let her come to it. She doesn’t even 
know I’m in it, and she never will. Not 
that for a thousand a week!” 

“Gee! You play it like a tragedy. 
You for Blaney next season. But think 
it over, and—” 

“No!” flamed 
Then quietly, 
better go now.” 

Yvette seemed to hear the scrape of a 
chair as it was pushed back; then the 
man spoke again. 

** Now look here,’’ and there was a men- 
ace in his voice, ‘‘ you ain’t got no better 
right to that kid than I got. If you 
don’t want that forty per, J do/ I'll take 
her, and put her on.” 

“You take her! You!” It wasa 
sharp, snakelike hissing. ‘Take me at 
my word, and get out of here.” 

“Where is she? I want to see her.’ 

“‘ Get—out—of—here !”’ 

Clearly, through the thin fabric of her 
dream, Yvette heard a slight scuffling 
sound; then a chair bumped against a 
table, and finally, in the raging, drunken 
voice of the man: 

“Take your hands off me! 
go!” 

And then she heard a dull blow, and 
felt the floor shake as something heavy 
fell. There followed a little silence, 
broken only by the sound of heavy 
breathing, and after a moment the sound 
of unsteady footsteps, the clink of a 
glass and the gurgle of a liquid. 

In her dream Yvette sat upright in 
bed, wide awake, and listened for a long 
terror-stricken—listened, listened! 
Not a sound; not even the soft shuffle 
of her mother’s slippers! Suddenly the 
rings on the portiéres clattered, and the 
light which streamed through showed 
her the heavy, splotched face of a man 
peering straight at her. His eyes were 
glassy, and his lips twitched horribly. 
He lurched into the room and came to- 
ward her. 


the mother 
dangerously: 


again. 
“You'd 


’ 





Lemme 


¢ 


time, 
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t unde 1 re which was to com- 
i pe for the unremitting years of 








drilli ‘aining; a reward that was 
held in store for her-—Out There! What 
M it to ber S] e wondered, and won 
deri tne me odit ( in her eye - bla ed 


was tense, sheer, absolute 
ke; the splendid physical prot 
had been more than ful 
3y all the current standards of 

e was fitted, in her own per- 
enter upon the highest planes of 


Pic A 


as singularly rich in 


ne little erace which ease the frictions 
of humanity and heighten its pleasures; 
vibra animalism, tempered by the 
neer of culture; all of youth’s capac- 
ity for enjoyment and youth’s buoyancy 


as vet una akened. 


But to Yvette the world was an un- 





known quantity; acquaintances were 
few, i het iends e confined ex- 
clu i >t! > small cote rie of girls who 
1 sh 1 the boarding and finishing 
school da with her. Even amon 
] } + - va - + 
the ne W one apart, a creature Ol 
‘ +} 1 R08 of « —* 
n el only child of a wealthy 


traveled extensively.” She 
ade to feel it. 

or five years she had not seen her 
mother: she had k f 





known of her con- 

ti d existence only by the unfailing, 
andal lly larg » remittanceswhich sh¢ 
received through an attorne He had 
told her that her mother was abroad, 
1 seemed to think that covered all 


possible questions in her mind; but there 
had r come to her one single lin 
her mother, not so much as a 
There had come, however, 





1e same attorney, a score of 
expensive presents, garish, flashy thing 
wholly unsuited to her years. Other 





girls received letters; received none 
S wondered why 

As the end of the finishing school tern 
dare “7 4 r ? 


were wont to 
discuss their plans delightedly; and each 





id 1, an aml a future, save 
Y vette. Many of them were to enter 
n 1¢ brilliant socla 


been born, and f 


which thev had been bred: two or thre 


were to go abroad; gaieties of diver 








iit, in iti 








THE 


made more fascinating by antici- 

I d { 1} hi ) di 1ssi0on filie 
programmes of those remaining 

+ . > > > +1 

Yvette listened silently, listened 1 


ity heart grew sullen and a 
torm bre mali in the somber eyes. These 
understood; sheer envy 
made her dream of one greater than 
these, and this greater one was to be 
hers! The dreams, long continued, be- 
last in her mind a fixed cer- 


hile her em] 


wards she 


came at 
tainty. 
On the eve of the breaking up a letter 
came for Yvette, the first she ever had 
received in all her life. The postmark 


; London, the superscription scrawly, 

reer the hand of one unaccustomed 
‘ ‘ 1d +} svel ‘ 

» the pen, and the envelope seemed to 


have been drenched in a 
powering perfume. 
e instantly; 
her life. 

The letter was from her mother; she 
( pened it feverishly, and as she noted the 
faulty spelling < and deciphered the pain- 
fully constructed sentences, di stingly 
overburdened with terms of endearment, 
he was first bewildered, surprised 
and finally—this from her mother! It 
night have been the labored product of a 
scullery maid. Briefly it informed her 
that her mother was returnit ig on the 
following steamer. 

They met in the stuffy apartment a 
fe w days later. Yvette had been waiting 

1ere since morning, marblelike, severely 
one in attire; then she came, the 
mother, closely veiled, flashily gowned, 
heavily perfumed, with pendant dia- 
monds in her ears, a brooch at her breast 


sickly, over- 
She recognized the 
she had known it all 


perium 


the n 





and hands a-glitter. Yvette, slender, 
egant, stood forward to meet her, con- 
quering a startled repugnance, and 


yielded listlessly, as always, to the pas- 
sionate, suffocating embrace. The 
mother gave an inarticulate cry of joy, 
and Yvette, dry-eyed, felt tears upon 
her face. 


She had changed litt . the mother. 
The hideous scar on her face was none 


the less evident that artfu 1 attempts had 
t with cosmetics; 


been made to lessen it 
the brilliant glassiness of the artificial 
ized more 


eye was 
astly by the tender, moist mo 


empha and made 


Patties ¢ nv 
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in the other. In figure she had not 


( ed at all was regal, a \ 
when not utterly relaxed in the filmy, 
flabby negligée which Yvette had known 
nce infancy. But Yvette had eyes 
only for the disfiguring scar, the glas sy 


stared in 
he fought back 
a nameless feeling of aversion. 

As in her childho id, there came days 
and days of dreary inaction, the two of 
1em cooped up together; the mother 
heart famine, jealous of 
Yvette’s every moment; the daughter 
impatient for life, rebelliou ilent, 
thering the turbulence within by an 
effort. One day she stood at the window 
staring out vacantly at a billboard across 
the street. A man < and pasted 
sheets on it, and they read like this: 

GREATEST MYSTERY OF EUROPE 
THE MASKED LADY 
OF THE 
MOULIN ROUGE 
Next Week 


he daubed rouge; sne 


pite of herself the while 








)¢ 


ame 


Theater 


““Why do we never go out, 
she asked as she turned. 

**Go out?” the mother repeated, as if 
surprised. “Why, my darling, ain’t 
you happy here with me?” 

“Yes, of course,” replied Yvette, with 
a thin assumption of cheeriness, noting 
the bad grammar, “but I’ve been in 
school so long. I’ve never been any- 

I’ve never seen anything; 


where else; 
I’ve never met anybody. I’ve never 
may we not go 


Granlin 


mother? 


been inside a theater; 
time?”’ 

‘You are never to go to the theater, 
Yvette,” said the mother earnestly. ‘It 


some 


is not a pl for you.” She stretched 
her arms impulsively and encircled 
the girl. “Not that, my darling, not 


Yvette, pe 
window and 

“But sure 
all amuse! 
nously. 


rplexed, went back to the 
ared out stonily. 
I’m not to be cut off from 
ent,” she urged monoto- 
‘It’s dreadfully tiresome, never 


anywhere. 


““T had hoped,” and there was a be- 
seeching note in the mothe r’s voice- 
“I had hoped you wou ld be quite con- 
tent here with: at least f a time.”’ 
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But am I never to do anything?” 
persisted Yvette 

“Do anything!” the mother echoed. 

Do you mean work for a living? You 


are beyond that, my darling. It ain’t 
necessary—for you. I have educated 
ou to be a lady; I have given yout 
best of « erything, and 
“T don’t mean work, necessaril in- 

terrupted the girl. ‘‘I mea meth 
to do—work, play, anything! 

The mother’s shallow soul was dis- 
urbed; “and for: 1 long time she regarded 


her daughter silently. She did not un- 
di rstand. she could. not understand 


the buoyant animalism of youth which 


was so far away, and she had never 
known inaction. Fineries, jewels, infinite 
leisure she had given Yvette; she could 
not understand what more was desired. 

“Ts there anything else I can give you, 
anything you want to make you per- 
fectly hap} nl she asked at last. 


YT 
“No,” Yv replied drearily, “noth- 


ing that money can buy, if that is what 


u mean 


A week pas ed. On Monday evening 
her mi ther, v ith no explanation beyond 
I 1 


VC 


the brief stat ement that she must atten 
toal ittle t yusiness, ‘dre ed and went out 
It was eleven o’clock when she returned. 
Again on the following evening she went 
out, and on Wednesday afternoon. 
Yvette, left alone, stormed restlessly 
back and forth through the apartment, 
her curiosity piqued, s ull n anger raging 
within her. She had expected so much, 
and there was only this, another form of 
imprisonment. 

A knock came at the door. She op- 
ened it, and a man lurched into the room. 
He was unsha\ en blear-eyed, — hed 
of face, unclea n of person, and his breath 


was heavy with the fum« ; of that pun- 
gent odor she had once known. . Vanni. 


asina dream, t the sodden face was fz umil- 
iar to Yvette, and as she s tared inquir- 
ingly, unafraid, into the glassy eyes, she 
knew him as the man who, years before, 
had come to her in a dream. Then he 
spoke, a gruff, thick-tongued “Hello!” 
Instantly another dream moment of 
Yvette’s life returned, and she thought 
of—green whiskers! 








‘Don’t you know me, kid?” de- 
manded the man. He reeled toward a 


chair and teadied himself with one 


“Yes, [know you,” she replied quietly, 





r tas¢ ited. “Vou 

‘Right-o,”’ he hiccuped, —— wwled 

» t chair, uinting at her drunk- 
enl (re yu a beaut! fe uid 


r ” 
theaterr 
At the theater?” repeated Yvette 
. 4 - 
wonderingly. 


a 7 ‘ , 
[hey say she’s a knockout, he went 
on, and the arrogance of his tone degen- 
4 =. és +1 
erated into a whine. A thou apne a 
week for her—and look at me, your { 


father, broke and up against it!” 
Yvette did mot understand; she 


] lhct y ‘ 7 10 sont = 
merely listened as she sought to inter- 


| + ~ rr ata ‘ y +1 
pret this strange, new language, the 
while her nimble mind noted with con- 
jecture. The moodiness left the som- 


ber eyes; they were keenly alive now, 
4 +5 . . +1 ‘ 
h questions. Her mother at 


1-1 


the theater! A thousand a week 





“Biggest hit Broadway ever seen,” he 
rambled on whiningly. ‘Only thing in 
the show. Headlined! Featured all 


’ 


over the boards! A thousand a week! 
And look at your poor father, broke and 
up against it!” 

Suddenly the mist cleared, the veil of 
mystery was rent, and Yvette under- 
stood. She rose, lethargy gone and her 
blood, tartled out of its chill, racing 
through her veins. Her mother was an 


= : ; . 

actress! This mother who, inconsis- ) 
btes } Lie ‘ L —S 

tently enough, objected to the theater 

se 4 


- her, was herself a leading figure in it! 

tears were beginning to run 

unchecked down her father’ s splotched 

face, and she turned away from him to- 
i 





1 


iant afternoon sunlight of ' 
the outer worl 1. Something seemed to 
snap within her, leaving her light and ; 
free. For a long time she stood at the \ 
window, rigid, taut, with hands out- ( 
tched in an all-enveloping gesture of , 
welcome. This world, so long denied 
her, was to be hers now; she would make 
it hers, now that she understood! 
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Many thin ‘rew clear he stood 
ere; her mother’s long absences—she 
as traveling, to be sure; and the long 
ne abroad—her fame was interna- 
mal! But why _ she made a mys- 
y of it? Wh reason caused her 
other to lay a ba un upon the theater for 
her? And then dormant memory began 
) struggle for ré mite oa a memory of 

byhood, of tinseled women in silken 


ts, of grotesque men, of a painted 
Hi r eyes §| arkled as she turned to- 
‘What does n y mother play?” she 
‘Plays nothin’,” he hiccuped—“ just 


hows her shape—‘ The Masked Lady o’ 
he Moulin as 








lrunken en ot another 
woman on earth c’n touch her for shape 

biggest st osat ion Broadway ever seen. 
\ thousan d dollars a week, and look at 


e, your poor “fathe r, broke and up 
rainst it.” 
The light died in Yvet 
nuffs a candle. She nota dull y at t thi 
polluted creature, who was her fat 
nd dr pI ed into a chair. ... She gave 
im money and he went away... . The 
Ma ked Lady of the Moulin Rouge! 
The phrase had been blared from news- 


» ’s eyes as one 








pers and billboards for a fort rtnight.... 


A mysterious masked woman who pros- 


t 
uted a God-given grace of figur ) 
4 +} 1, f man! 7 
en upon the lust of man!... And 
is woman was her mother! And thi 
. ln 1] 
secre ) i < d ) Cal Cl 
rded And } in spite of 
lee 43 = | 
neer, Wa only 1e com mit 1 blo 


drunken, bestial creature, post this 
is woman! ... Yvette laug hed! 


From a place in a balcony Yvette saw, 


hat night, the musical play which | had 

as its incidental sensation ‘‘The Ma o d 

Lady of the Moulin Rouge”—h« 
other. The scene was a tudio, and 
ere came a woman closely masked 


Yvette knew every gesture, every curve, 
every undulation of the splendid body 
The woman—her mot} 
il, hat, furs and gloves, and there was a 
nse, appreciable holding of breath i 
audience. Next, with studied 
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eration, she removed every garment, 
first baring her beautiful arms and neck 
and bosom. ... The lights dimmed, a 
calcium spluttered and cleft the gloom 
of the stage, the remaining garments fell 
away all together and this woman—her 
mother!—stood forth unashamed, her 
ivory flesh gleaming satinlike through 
he thin enshrouding tissue of silk. 
“Gawd!” said the man next to Yvette. 
One long instant of silence; then a 
storm broke and raged through the the- 
ater. Yvette saw and heard with face 
aflame and heart pounding. ... A re- 
mark, indecent in its suggestiveness, 
vent hurtling across the theater and the 
audience laughed. . . . Half a dozen 
classic poses, and then the curtain came 
down, to rise again, and again, and 
again! ... The thing had been done 
before, but the mask, inscrutable, baf- 
fling, gave this its mystery and sensa- 
tion; Yvette saw it unerringly 
if that mask should be dropped and 
show this woman—her mother !—as she 
was, hideously scarred of face, with the 
glassy artificial eye—well, what then? 
Yvette wondered, and wondering 
again she laughed! 


IV 


As the pendulum swings to the right 
so does it swing to the left. It was so 
with Yvette. The careful refinement of 
years was obliterated in that instant 
when she saw the mother who had borne 
her stand forth almost nude and un- 
ashamed, while an audience, satiated 
with the commonplace, eager for the 
bizarre, the daring, applauded. Ideals 
painstakingly inculcated and fostered 
fell shattered at the shapely, brazen feet 
of this woman—her mother! Every 

ise of delicacy and modesty and com- 
mon decency was violated, and only 
morbid imaginings remained. The re- 
volt came instantaneously; the fine 
veneer sloughed off, laying bare the 
coarse, primal grain, and the neurotic 
blood of a bestial father showed red be- 

eath it. The pendulum had swung to 
the left. 

The father came often to the stuffy 
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; drunk lrinking heav- 
revil ick, alway 
, al 1 lwa' recet\ 
listened ¢ tisti 
1 1 1 coherenci 
he world with fals 
mri d t »f7O OUT ¢ 
Wednesday and Satur 
he ever ed 
' her comins 1 
' i given Y" 
littl I 
i we 
] d t le e put 
1sin¢ I the 1 
Wh d mu YO ¢ 





She turned suddenly to a mirror 


he lithe, graceful figure re- 


tudied it intently, dis- 
vy, with the eyes of rang 
od! She wondered how 
| H T ce went Or 
1 her father again 
d I go about it?” she 


“T’ll fix it for you,” he assured her; 
“fix you right, with the right sort 
You’ll be a leadin’ lady in six month 


and you won’t forget your poor old 


He cam«e n the next night, and 
with him came another man; aman with 





a pallid, pasty face, and pudgy hand 

overfed, overdressed, gross, repulsive; 
a man with a vulturelike beak of a nose, 
and bold, lewd eyes. He was the man- 
of “The Gay Girls of Gotham Bur- 


le ers 

Yvette accepted the flabby, damp 
hand he offered and met his admiring 
gaze with scarlet cheek Slowly he 


appraised every tender curve of her fig- 
ure; and a faint tinge of color showed in 
Shee 


‘You'll do, my dear,”’ he said finally 


“T’ve never had any experience.”’ 
e into the licentiou 


‘Doesn’t matter, dearie,’’ he told her 
‘You'll do Rehearsals begin in two 


{ 
weeks, and fifty a week’ll be about right 
to start, eh?” 
She’ll be your leadin’ lady in six 


mont if anybody should ask you 
about it,’’ put in the father maudlin] 
“Make all your other girls look like s 
lin’ platers. Got her mother skinned a 
mile for shape, even in her best days.” 
‘he manager of “The Gay Girls of 
Gotham” laid a pudgy hand on the girl’s 
Ider, and stared at her with the 
rreed of lust in his eyes. 
I think me and you understand one 
5 599 


‘| 
he 


another, « 

Yes, I suppose we do,” Yveite re- 
‘Damn you!” remarked the manager 
rew back frightened; tl 
hysterically. 


leT 


Tragedy and Pleasure lie side by si 
under the pall of night, and only the 
thinness of a wall divides. Here a mot- 
tled, blear-eyed creature, made in the 


ic 


semblance of his God, lies in a drunken 
stupor. There the clear voices of youth 
rise in a joyous song. Here, in the dim 
light, is the sinister glint of a revolver 











































I'll fix him right, 


“PU kill 


rget the 


THE 


maiden thrills ecstatical 
uch of ahand. He 
] ne ot en he foul: 


n, the pure, the chaste 

hinness of a wall divides. 
drunkard stirred une 
and his fingers tight 
r on the revolver. 
him if he 
coin,” he 





th the 
if anybody s 
u about it.” 

Then, 
The 


door opened, and a 





overcome, he lept ag 

















il ly at th 


r +} 


sily in his 


ened S] 


i 
vasmod- 


don’t come across 
muttered thickly. 


hould ask 


ain. 
woman, 


ely veiled, For an instant 
tood starit ing down ; I 
nkard, this man—this 


se evil ministrations had | 


t a heritage 
her child who e 


libly in her scarred face; 


: of misery; 


imal who had refused to give 
ullied as it was—to the chil 


ie him. For seven year 
n out of her life since lé 
1 struck her— and not 


that time had she allowed 
hate she bore him 


ho had disfigured her Sud 


her life burst i1 
under her 


hatred 
re he was, 


hands, 





brutal mark 


a name 
1 she had 
he had 


» that night he 


one moment of 


herself to 


—this man 


denly all 
ito A ume. 


drunk, 


elpless; and a revolver lay flabbily in 


bed was 
here was no 
linging to the portiéres 


nimal. 


lown, and her 


; fingers! 
Then came another 
he here? Yvette! 


though 


With 


‘ce cry she turned away fron 


rew aside the 


portiéres whic! 
room beyond. 
undisturbed. She « 
answer. She st 
figh 

hideous weakness of fe 
med to be crushing her; 

trength came, a stran 
ultant strength. 


] 


ide the man again, haking 


‘Where is she? Where ts 


_ 
ing inst 


r now, only the fight 


re away veil and hat and 


ut her shoulders 


Her voice was a snar 
flung them 
disheveled hair 


‘Whereis she? Wherets she 


t. Why 
a sudden 
1 him and 
i 


sCTeeNIE 


It was empty; the 


alle d and 
od there, 
ting back 


ar which 
and at last 
ge, savage 
In a bound 
na bound 
x him vio- 


she was 


she?’ 


[here was none of the woman 


about 
inct of an 
1. She 


tumbled 
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I'll kill him, that’s what I’ll do! 
CO} 1 ed I 4 } face 
until her rp rought the blood; 
the drunkard struck at her; then, in- 
sensible alike to pain and her frantic 


shakings, he relapsed again into uncon- 
susness 

‘Where is she? Where is she?” 

As if in the door opened and 
tood there enframed Her eye 
li , her cheeks scar | 
flame of wine. She t 


answer 


Lik Vil nvo vn 
room, reeled little, then laughed sense- 
r | 
“Why, n arliina!?? wel _—— 4+} 
VV y n\ r darling ; eCxXCli 1 ne 
mother. “Wher have you been?” 
ONT ” , 
None of your busine . Yvette re 


plied thickly. ‘“‘I don’t have to explain 
my conduct to you.”’ SI 


table, and 





tood with one upon it 


steadving herself; then he faced her 
mother defiantly. “I’ve been out 
eeing life!” 

A woman’s soul died in that instant 
a woman’s heart stood still, until hop 


and love and faith had pas 
then clanked on And with that change 
another, a physical change, an in- 
calm. The mot von got up from 
the floor and closed the door. 

“Did you go alone?” she inquired, 
with that in 


came 


ifinite calm. 





“No.” 1 the girl defiantly mel 
went with the manager of ‘The Gay 
Girls of Gotham Burlesquers.’ You 
wouldn’t let m« anywhere, or set 


anything; 


Well, I 
go whe re 


orven as 


you kept me here a prisoner. 
lon’t have to ask you now. [ll 
I please, when I please, and as 
I } lease!’ 
7 wl manager of “The 
Gotham Burlesquers’ 
‘I’m to be leading lady of ‘The 


Gay Girls of Gotham,’”’ Yvette went 
on. ‘The leading lady—do you under- 
stand? The leading lady, as you 


were And I’m to have an auto- 
mobile. 


Then she 


once. 
1ughed, the 


discordant 
seless cackle of wine, and snapped 
her fingers in her mother’s face 
‘I didn’t know such a ma 
ny man,” remar mother col- 


1 


mu Knew 


t 
ked the 
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I known | r ted the chair upon her knees and lifted 


the girl. ‘“‘Mv father brought him here, ciasped hands to heaven. 

and he’s been here every night since.”’ ‘“Merciful God,’ she said—and it 
She sneered into the patient scarred was not a prayer, rather it was an ex- 
face And you thought you knew  planation—‘‘merciful God, I have done 


You were a fool when you | I held 
me up to be a ladv! Icouldn’t b 1 dripp1 ! She ca the knife at the fee 


lady! I don’t want to be a lady! I of the drunkard. Then she picked up 








want to see life and live! Well—I’ve the revolver, and kneeling before the 
done it, and I shall continue to do it dden creature in the chair, star 
A lady! Me! ‘The daughter of such a into his face, began to scream. Agony) 
ou two!” was in the tone, horror, fear! At la 
She disappeared into the room beyond, from a distance came a clamor of | - 
eaving the mother ling there witl ing footste She ened tensely for a 
impassive face and rigid limb After moment; then, as if satisfied, she pressed 
a long whit the I oth rT Di ked up the t] e revolvi r tO her bosot l and fired 
revolver and examinedit curiously. Then She fell forward acr his knees, and 
she let her gaze travel slowly, slowly to with her last strength closed the drunken 
the sprawli ( ken figure of the ingers upon the weapon. She slid to 





+ 
Lik, i 
man who was responsible for it all. An _ the floor, and lay still. 
eternity passed; she put the revolver on “Our Father — which — art 


i 





10ot enough,” she said quietly. Men came and smashed in the door. 
y found him there, the drunkard, 

For an hour she sat staring blankly staring down in stupefaction upon the 
it f the window Th 2A FPAMeE NH teare I lv snfirnte horror i the bl red 
out of the windoy nere came no tears, ody, infinite horror in the Dleared, 
no sobs, no visible signs of whatever bloodshot eyes, and the revolver 
emotion she felt. Finally she slid out of clenched tightly in his hand. 


“He must 


yt \ 
know his punishment.” The 





ATRON—Does anything go with hash? 
WaAITER—No; everything is included. 





=> 
SOME women of the Social Sea are ancient mariners. 


ED 


|F the recall goes into effect, many a judge will be on the anxious bench. 
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ay 


aving them warm and glowing. 


id breathlessly. 


Ah!” he 


THE PICCOLO MAN 


By Arthur Henry 


HE villa was a tiny one, perched 
on the mountainside, high above 
the town. On an upper balcony 

od a girl, her hand held above her 
es to shut out the silver flash of the 


beyond. A man was striding up 


he road that wound from the town, and 


the girl watched his approach her 
es became softly luminous, and an 
pectant flush crept into her cheeks, 
Pres- 
tly he saw her and waved his hand. 
» waved back, then throwing a white 
irf about her bare shoulders, she ran 
n the stairs and into the garden. 
“Your American has been here,” she 
“He leaves for Naples 
night—by the eight o’clock boat.” 
‘Hatton!’ exclaimed the man. His 
‘e fell. “I’m y, little one—l 
ist see Hatton. If I hurry back to 
vn I may catch him.”’ 
His wife laughed triumphantly and 
ked her arm through his. “I knew 
vuld—but dinner is already served. 
to eat a lonely dinner.” 
“Such a clever bride!”’ cried Antonio 
nchi, and together they ran up the 


SOTTY, 


er-bordered walk and entered the 
room. On the table, beside 
hi’s plate, lay a black leather case. 


ked at it, then at his wife, with 
mile half quizzical, half tender. Her 
fell before the glance. 
[t would console me for your ab- 
she whispered shyly. 
His eyes kindled, and opening the 
ther case took out a piccolo. 
said. ‘‘And the tune?” 
The look that she bestowed upon him 
; one of radiant understanding; then 
th a happy little sigh she snuggled 
lark head against his 


iT 
i 


he 


shoulder. 


December, 1912—5 


Gooden 


“Play,” 
tune.”’ 

He laughed contentedly and put the 
instrument to his lips. A ripple of 
mellow silver notes filled the room. 
It was a quaint little air, a cradle song, 
strangely fascinating. As the last sweet 
note faded, the girl drew a long, happy 
breath and flung her arms about his 
neck. 

“Tt’s wonderful! It makes every 
fiber in me thrill with the joy of it! It 
makes me long for the hour when I can 
croon and croon it; it makes me see—”’ 
She broke off and hid her face. 

He held her tight. ‘Ah, Lucia,’ he 
whispered fondly, “‘you were the in- 
spiration—you—your happiness —our 
wonderful happiness! It shall be for 
our ears alone—ours and—” 


she commanded — “play the 


When Count Branchi passed through 
the garden gate on his way back to town 
it was quite dark. Below him the lights 
of Messina twinkled, and out in the 
harbor he could see the night lamps of 
the vessels swaying and bobbing like 
great brilliant fireflies. Softly whistling 
his little lullaby, he plunged down the 
hill and soon reached the main thorough- 
fare, along which he strode rapidly until 
he came to a narrow dark side street. 
Here he hesitated. It was a byway 
frequented by the waterfront element, 
and Branchi was well aware of its un- 
savory reputation. But it was a short 
cut to the docks, and he was in great 
1aaste. So down the alley he swung, 
blithely humming his little lullaby. 
Suddenly the sky crashed down upon 
him, myriad stars flashed and danced, 
then all was a black, illimitable noth- 
ing 
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“Just think of it,” said Miss Dacres, 
‘almost Christmas—and here Iam carry- 
ing a sunshade to keep the sun from 
freckling my nose!” 

The nose in question was to David 
Quinn the most adorable in the world. 
are becoming—when one 
he laughed. 

“Bachelors always know what to 
say,” bantered the girl. “It must 
come from frequent and long practice, 
I fear.” 

“Sometimes from the 
David Quinn slowly. 

A delicate pink crept into her cheeks. 
She changed the subject abruptly. 
** Nob dy has offered to take me to hear 
the Italian band at the plaza, and I’m 
simply dying to go,” she vowed. 

They wandered out of the hotel 
grounds toward the plaza. It was a 
day to be alive, David Quinn thought; 
the wonderful blue of the sky, the 
sparkling sunshine, the ecstatic mocking 
birds, the riot of flowers were things to 
quicken the heart of any man; and then 


“Freckle 


is nineteen,”’ 


heart,’’ said 


there was Emily Dacres! 
Far out across the Santa Barbara 


channel lay the rugged islands, rising 
mistily from the sea, but, for the first 
time during her stay in the little South- 
ern California town, their purple love- 
liness was unnoticed by the girl. Some- 
thing in her companion’s eyes as he 
looked at her made her fearful. She 
knew that David Quinn was supposed 
to be in love with her; that he had 
followed her across the continent to 
Santa Barbara for no other reason. 
But instead of feeling flattered, she was 
conscious of a tiny spark of resentment 

a resentment for which she chided 
herself. Why, indeed, should he not 
love her? He had a right to fall in love 
with any woman he might choose— 
and what if he was old enough to be 
her father? He was full of youth, still 
in his prime, interesting, thoroughly 
likable and fine. But in spite of the 
fact that she had known David Quinn 
for many years, ever since she was a 
child, she felt that she did not really 
know him—that there was a peculiar 
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something—a befogging veil, as it were 
—that partially hid him from her. 

Young as she had been at the time, 
the memory of first seeing him still 
clung to her. It was on a December 
day—in her father’s office. His hair 
had been white then as now, and that, 
together with the haunted, lost expres- 
sion in his dark eyes, had strangely 
affected her baby heart. She had run 
to him and held her little flower face up 
for him to kiss, inspired by some divine 
longing to see the light of Christmas 
cheer in those sad eyes. And that 
light had come to his eyes, and always 
lurked there afterward whenever he 
looked at her. Twelve years ago it was, 
that December day when she had given 
him that kiss; and now she was a young 
woman, and David Quinn from an 
obscure clerk had risen to be a member 
of the great firm of which her own 
father was the senior partner. A warm 
glow stole over Miss Dacres; he had 
told her once that it had been her baby’s 
kiss that had given him the impetus, 
the courage to achieve. 

She swept him a fleeting glance. He 
was looking down at her, in his eyes 
the expression she had grown to dread. 
A chill of miserable doubt flooded away 
the warm glow of pride in him. Those 
baby lips of twelve years ago had now 
ripened to a woman’s. Could she lift 
them to his in the betrothal kiss? It 
was a perplexing question for Emily 
Dacres. Her real regard for him could 
not be that love which triumphs above 
all things. Such a love must be born 
of a complete oneness between them, 
and such a oneness could not be—while 
the veil of mystery shrouding him 
befogged her vision of the inner man. 

They found seats under a great 
rustling fan palm, close to the band- 
stand. The musicians were going 
through the usual preparatory adjust- 
ing and tuning peculiar to their re- 
spective instruments, a proceeding which 
invariably delighted Miss Dacres. So 
now, sitting under the giant palm, 
within sound of the breakers’ roar, and 
listening to the soft melody of notes, 
her vivacity returned. 

As she laughingly bantered with her 
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companion, she gradually became aware 
that they were both under surveillance. 
A woman sitting next to Quinn was 
taring at him quite beyond the point of 
good manners. The girl’s chatter fal- 
tered. What was the matter with the 
woman? Why did she stare so? And 
why was her face so deathly white? 
Puzzled and disturbed, Miss Dacres 
looked at Quinn in wonder, but he 
eemed oblivious to the strange woman’s 
interest. And then she met the direct 
gaze of a young bandsman seated in the 
front row. For an instant his eyes held 
hers, then she turned away, annoyed at 
herself for her involuntary response. 
She presently found herself studying 
him furtively. Like his fellow bands- 
men, he was an Italian, but unlike them, 
I silent and dreamy, taking no 
part in their chatter. His gaze again 
held her,"and this time Miss Dacres was 
acutely conscious of a distinct shock. 
What was it about him that drew her 
so irresistibly? She had a vague feeling 
that in some strange manner their lives 
touched, yet she was sure that she had 
never seen him before. Impatient at 
her unaccountable interest in an un- 
known bandsman, she shrugged away 
her fancies and turned to Quinn. 

‘“‘T want you to notice that man,” she 
said lightly, “the piccolo man.” 

Something was wrong with the pic- 
colo man. He knew it, and his fellow 
bandsmen knew it. Also Cricelli, the 
choleric bandmaster, knew it and was 
furious—but not beyond the point of 
indignant speech when allowed that 
outlet to his feelings by the intermission. 

“Tt’s the tune,” explained the young 
bandsman unhappily. “It’s driving 
me mad. It is like a beautiful spirit, 
caged in darkness, imploring, begging 
for freedom. My brain whirls; 1 can’t 
see my notes—I can’t see you!” 

“What tune?” gasped the astounded 
leader. ‘‘ Mother of music—what drivel 
is this?” 

“Ah, if I only knew!” cried the 
piccolist. “It beats—beats—beats in 
my breast, and won’t come out. Ever 
since I was a babe in arms it has been 
with me, but it won’t come out—it won’t 


+1"? 


come Out. 


ne Sat 
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“You're ill,” said the bandmaster 
anxiously. 

“No, no! Not ill. It’s the tune, I 
tell you. But how can I expect you to 
understand? That is why I have never 
spoken of it—not even to my mother. 
Only today it—” 

He was interrupted by a woman, the 
same dark-eyed woman who had so 
aroused Miss Dacres’s wonder by her 
strange interest in David Quinn. 

‘“‘Pasquale,” she said anxiously, “you 
are ill?” 

He looked at her wildly. “Ah, 
mother, if it would only come out of 
me!’ he cried. ‘This tune that hovers 
so dimly in the back of my mind—just 
beyond reach of expression! When lL 
was a babe in your arms | knew it was 


there—but you would never sing it to 
me. I would cry and cry and beat my 


little fists—but you never understood, 
and would sing me other songs, croon 
other lullabies—but never that one.” 

The woman turned white. ‘You 
never told me of—this,”’ she stammered, 
with a quick intake of the breath. 

The piccolo man made the suggestive 
hopeless gesture of his race and turned 
away. The woman followed him. 
“Pasquale,” she said in a dry whisper, 
touching his arm. ‘I know the tune.”’ 

He wheeled on her. “Know my 
tune! Impossible! Human ears have 
never heard my tune—it is yet unborn.” 

“You are wrong, Pasquale,” she 
answered gently. “Human ears— 
mine—and—one other’s—have heard 
it.’ Her grasp on his arm tightened 
“Come; we will walk on the sands—l 
have something to tell you.” 

“1 can’t believe it,’’ muttered the 
piccolo man, walking by her side like 
one in a daze. “It awoke within my 
soul when I was born, yet my own ears 
have not heard.” 

His mother smiled sadly. ‘‘My son, 
again you are wrong. ‘This tune that 
won’t come out of you—this tune that 
strives for expression—awoke in your 
soul when you were yet my unborn babe. 
I sang it to you in the joy of your coming, 
and—you heard. Ah, my child, it 1s 
beautiful, that tune, for it was in- 
spired by love—your father’s and mine 
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your father he 
now yours; 
took me in his arms 


Saw 


piccolo 


The last time I 


and said hivered—‘‘ 1 remember 
still what he said: ‘You are the in- 
S ion, Lucia—you—your happiness 
‘ vonderful happiness. It shall 
be our ears alone—ours and—’”’ 
She broke off, a sob in her throat. 
Pasquale stopped short. 3orn of 


love?” he whispered. 
She nodded, too overcome to speak. 


‘Then it shall be twice born,’’ said 
the piccolo man, half to himself. His 


‘I understand now,” he 
‘I know why the tune clamors 
so for life! I know why it throbs and 


throbs within me today!”’ 
She tightened her clasp on his arm. 
“Why?” 


‘I’ve seen the woman I am to love,” 
said the piccolo man. 

His mother trembled. “Who? The 
beautiful American girl sitting next to 
the white-haired man?” 

The young bandsman started. ‘‘You 
know?” he stammered. ‘How did you 
know?” 

“T guessed,” replied the woman. She 
spoke wearily. “I watched you—and 
her. But, Pasquale, you mustn’t love 
her—what good can come of it?” 

He laughed softly. “‘What good? 
I don’t know. It’s enough for me to 
know that to love is to be inspired; that 
to love is to create, and that through 
love my tune—my beautiful tune— 
shall at last have life.” 

His mother was white to the lips. 
““No!” she said vehemently. “I don’t 
want the lullaby to be born again. Once 
1 longed for the time when I could croon 
it into your little infant ears, but after 
you came I tried to forget it. I hated 


it.” 
“Hated it!’”’ Her son stared. 
“Yes. I never sang it to you, and 


you cried and cried so, and I used to 
wonder why. Now I know that it was 
because it was born with you.” She 
paused; her breath came in little gasps. 
“Pasquale, that man—that white- 
haired man sitting with that beautiful 
American girl you say you shall love is 
—your father. 
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“Yes,” she went on hysterically, 
“he is your own father, alive and well 
and rich. He left me one night—before 
you were born; left me with words of 
love on his lips; and from that hour I 
have never seen him or heard of him 


until I saw him this afternoon—mak- 
ing love to your beautiful American 
girl.”’ 


Her hand trembled on his arm; she 
swayed slightly, and had he not 
ported her, would have fallen, so weak 
was she from emotion. 

‘**He left me twenty-four years ago— 
cruelly left me and his unborn child,” 
she panted. “I had nowhere to turn, 
no relative to help; I was alone. Can 
you wonder then—can you wonder that 
I hate his memory—that I hate his 
lullaby?” 

“Mother,” said the young bandsman, 


sup- 


deeply moved, “there’s been some 
ghastly mistake. Are you sure of this? 


Are you certain that he deserted you?” 

‘“*] said I had never heard a word of 
him, but I did in a way once. A few 
months after he disappeared I had a 
letter from an American named Hatton, 
who had visited us at the villa in 
Messina, saying he had seen him in 
South America. My husband, however, 
denied his name, denied having a wife 
and denied having ever met Mr. Hatton 
before.”’ 

“Tt’s all a horrible mistake, a horrible 
mistake,” repeated her son. He passed 
his hand over his brow as if in an effort 
to think more clearly. “‘My father 
did not desert you—and me,” he went 
on presently. “Some terrible thing 
happened to him, I am certain—” 
He broke off and again passed his hand 
across his brow. 

“Mother,” he whispered in a voice 
filled with awe, “‘it was not love for the 
American girl as I thought. It was 
my father sitting there, the father whom 
I had never seen, to whom my love 
went out. That is why the tune 
clamored so this afternoon as it had not 
done before. It is his tune, and he— 
he is my father.” 

‘“‘He’s forgotten me,” moaned the 
woman, “forgotten you and me. He’s 
in love with that girl—I could see it in 
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im She covered her eyes, her face 
w flushed, now white, as shame and 
tress alternately seized her. 
It’s not his fault,’’ persisted the 
yy stubbornly. “If it were his fault 
would be a wicked man, and I know 
father is not a wicked man.” 
“How do you know?” whispered his 
ther. “Oh, if you should be right!” 


‘Because,” he answered joyfully, 
because the tune called to him. I 
ght it called to the girl, but it mu 
ve been to the man—my father— 
creator. So he is not wicked—he 
1 not desert u I am sure—else the 


would not have called to him.” 


‘Ah, God! 


ET Cae 
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er displeasure. “The fellow does 
re,’ he agreed, annoyance in his 
4 a a ee Pierwne te j . 
Then, as Miss Dacres had aone, 
too, stirred uneasily. 
7 P 1 +h A ee ee —_ 
one noticed the involuntary start. 


He’s a hypnotist,” she laughed. 

‘I don’t know,” said David Quinn 
a bewildered voice. A dark flush was 
1 his face, a curiously lost look in his 

eyes. “I felt for a moment as if I were 


an unreal thing. I—I—” 
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He paused helplessly; the dark flush 
gave place to a ghastly pallor. 
‘You’re unwell, David,’’ said Miss 
Dacres, alarmed. ‘Let us go back to 
the hotel.”’ She half rose from her seat. 
“No,” said David Quinn in a strange 
voice, “no—the piccolo man is going 


The piccolo solo was well received, 
l to Cricelli’s gratification. He 
beamed upon the applauding crowd and 
upon his piccolist. ‘‘ You are, after all, 
my incomparable Pasquale!”’ he cried, 
and raised his baton for an encore. 
But the piccolo man stood as one 
seeing a vision. He heeded not his 
leader’s signal. In front of him the 
great crowd swayed, but he was as 
unconscious of its presence as if it had 
not been. Only one face he saw, the 


1 
t 


1ite-haired man. 
“My tune—my tune,”’ he whispered; 
beats—it impl 


face Of a W 


{ lores—it calls out to 
its creator! Ah, his eyes are on 
hi hears—and 





> upon 





th tless crowd 
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pt ody soared, 
by the deep 

boom of the distant suri It was a 


quaint little air, a cradle song, crooning, 
beautiful and tender. It held the 
listeners with a grip that brought tears, 
and well it might, for it had its birth 
e dawning of Pasquale’s soul. 
the tune,’’ muttered the 
“Mother of 


ct 
- 


id the piccolo man at last 
play the tune—the tune that was a part 


of himself; and as he played, David 


Ouinn rose from his seat, his face white 
as death, his arms outstretched, his eyes 


fastened on the player. 

‘David!’ whispered Emily Dacres 
“David!’”? She looked at him, fright- 
ened and wondering. 

He seemed not to hear. He was 
alone with the past, groping—groping 

The last silver crooning note faded 
and then came one long drawn-out 


= 


Cl awful in its patheticness: ‘‘ Lucia!’ 
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It was David Quinn. He staggered 
forward blindly, 

The distracted Miss Dacres saw the 
m rio woman rise swiftl from 
her seat and dart toward | heard 
her answering cry: “An 

But D 1 Quinn had fainted 

\\ ) your ; a ked cirl 
fiercely, { on her knees by the side 


womal 


brokenl ‘This man is my husband 
Count Branchi.’ 
And my father,” came another 
voice in an awed whisper. And the 
piccolo man knelt and pillowed the 


white head upon his arm. 

“An extraordinary case,” said the 
hotel physician to Emily Dacres that 
night as they strolled in the Joggia. 
‘‘Beaten on the head and shanghaied. 
fe left his wife one evening, twenty- 
four years ago, to be gone but a short 
time. The next thing he remembers 
is waking as from a deep sleep to find 
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himself on board a sailing ship bound 
for Buenos Aires, his memory as to the 
past a complete blank, even his identity 
lost.” 

Miss Dacres shuddered. “I suppose 
that explains his white hair. It was 
so when I first knew him, twelve years 
ago. But he’s all right now, you 
think?” : 

“Oh, yes. Of course it was a shock, 
you know—going back to where he left 
off twenty-four years ago.”” The doctor 
laughed. ‘‘He says that as he paid so 
high a price for the name of David 
Quinn he will not-give it up. It seems 
that when the captain discovered that 
he had lost his identity he gave him the 
ship’s name—David Quinn.” 

Miss Dacres marveled. ‘To think,” 
she mused, “‘of that little lullaby lifting 
the veil that hid him from himself! 
It’s all so queer.” 

“Ah,”’ said the old doctor, nodding 
his head, “‘there are many things we 
call queer that we do not understand.” 
And he fell silent. 


SUNSET 
By Marion Dorothea Shainwald 


| SAW the passing of an eastern day, 

When all the heart of nature beat with joy 
That yet another span of God’s great work 
Was finished, and the world might sleep again, 
And lo, the circle of the setting sun 
Was like a bee shut out from Paradise, 

That stung the west into a crimson death 
And vainly sought an entrance back again, 


But had the blood of daylight in its heart, 
And all the peace of twilight on its face. 

While night and day had joinéd lovers’ lips 
And kissed the world to peace from fretfulness, 
I heard the murmur of a distant sea 

And hearkened to creation’s evening prayer, 
And bending down my head I prayed to God 


To send my soul the peace of twilight, too. 











THE SUBTERFUGES OF THE 





SOLITARY 


By Martha G. D. Bianchi 


ALDENE came of a family who, 
id while playing their parts in the 
thick of society, had always 
tood more or less committed to an un- 
quited passion for solitude. The four 
ms had a way of going off on tangents 
their own, hunting in odd places, ex- 
loring winding rivers down South where 
nly Providence and alligators could 
ssibly interrupt them, or turning up 
‘om remote corners of the far East. 
[hey had been reported as lost in the 
\terior of Tibet, murdered by gipsies in 
pain, and dropped in mid-channel from 
English balloons, yet they always turned 
ip smiling again, to scoff at the fume 
made by outsiders over their absence. 
Even when Emery Haldene disappeared 
for two years and returned, having lived 
the life of an Arab with a Bedouin that 
took his fancy, the family reserved 
comment, merely expressing a decent 
concern and subsequent satisfaction. 
The second son, Roger, had wandered 
than his brothers in actual wilds, 
but he had the inherent taste for occa- 
ional solitude like most men. He was 
‘t by nature eccentric, being an abso- 
lutely normal specimen of mankind with 
1 keen taste for companionship, but his 
nale aversion for a question and a ques- 
tioner was undoubted and sincere. In 
pite of which qualifying weakness, he 
rarely resorted to the ready lie when 
questioned, though he did understand 
the value of a noncommittal silence, 
that silence at once so uncommunicative 
yet so sympathetic, that leaves the 
questioner wondering if he has questioned 
more than if he has been answered. 
Intrigue was as foreign to him as to some 





happy animal, and he rarely troubled 
himself even to employ the evasive 
answer so much affected by his brother 
Jim when cornered. This peculiarity 
the family understood and fostered, being 
neither puzzled nor offended at it; and 
left to himself, he told one freely where 
he had been, and whom he had seen, ‘and 
was a good gossip to his mother. Unless 
barbed on the provocative question he 
hated, or forced to explanation, he was 
candid and spontaneous, and never 
having felt constrained to account for 
himself or his mental whereabouts, he 
never realized the snares of subterfuge 
until convention and the strictures of 
love and matrimony laid their triple 
hands and alien bonds upon him. It 
was his engagement to a girl he had 
scarcely known long enough to be sure it 
was she the first time he met her on the 
street transformed by hat and furs, that 
waked him to the facts in regard to hi 
imperiled individuality. His only ap- 
parent qualm, as he shared a bottle of 
Scotch with his friend Alwayrd in the't 
wonted corner of the Blithian Club a few 
tights previous to his marriage, was a 
haunting fear of regret for his bartered 
bride, his random Mistress Solitude. 

“My only dread of this being eter- 
nally two is lest I give out,” he explained 
confidentially, sure of Alwayrd’s com- 
prehension. “If I could get off alone 
sometimes for a littl—’” He paused 
suggestively, as if to be reassured. 

“T have often had that same notion,”’ 
said Alwayrd, unfortunately taking just 
the wrong tack, “but it is a queer idea 
for you to be playing with at this stage 
of the game, is it not?” 
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“Tf 
for a 
vaguely. 

‘Married men never go out between 
the acts,”” set ffed Alwayrd. 

‘‘But if I should have the feeling come 
over me that I really had to go?” 

His expression had suddenly grown so 
wistful that the listener laughed out- 
right. 

“Have an interval between drinks, 
you mean?” he asked gaily; but Roger 
failed to respond. 

“My theory is,”’ he began again seri- 
ously, “that a man and a woman could 
have no end of a life together, if they 
went on being the two people that fell in 
love with each other. But how can any 
individuality stand out against this 
eternal oneness that seems to be expected 
of them?” 

This sounded so nearly reasonable 
that Alwayrd hastened to offer some 
stanch platitudes in encouragement—a 
sort of first aid to the hesitant. It was 
nothing new to him to strengthen bache- 
lor knees on their way to the altar. He 
was almost a “best man” by profession. 
In response to Haldene’s deje ted repe- 
tition of, “If I knew I could get away 
when I wanted to, probably I might not 
care to,” Alwayrd cried perfidiously: 
“Oh, you won’t want to!” 

“Tt may wear off,” admitted Haldene. 
Jim has settled down, and I may forget 
about wanting to get away.” 

“You will be as confirmed a two as 
ever went into Noah’s ark in pretty 
pairs by the time I see you next!” in- 
sisted Alwayrd. ‘‘You are no lunatic, 
if you are Jim’s brother; and Virginia is 
very lovely.” He sighed appropriately. 

““Yes—she is,”’ said Haldene dispas- 
sionately, ‘‘but—” 

“She is a comprehending sort, too.” 


a man could go away sometimes 
veek—”’ Haldene began again 


“Yes,” agreed Haldene again, “of 
course, but—”’ 

‘**She is a man’s girl, too. That helps 
out.” 


“Yes, but women are different about 
wanting to be alone.” He shook his 
head despondently as he declared it. 

“What do youmean? Of course they 
are afraid of things. That is only 
natural.’ 
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“T did not mean that at all,” said 
Haldene slowly. ‘Not just that—but 
they are terribly dependent, I am afraid. 
Shadows of us, I mean. They are al- 
ways wanting to be with one, or to know 
where one is going to be, if they are not.” 

** Ant to,”’ nodded Alwayrd in turn; “‘I 
have sisters of my own. Women are all 
tyrannical. That is the reason I have 
never wanted one sitting around in my 
life.” 

“They don’t seem to allow for any 
margin. They want to be your men 


friends and your wife and all your 
habit At least I have gathered as 


much already from my brief experience 
as a chattel.” sighed Haldene. 

“T suspect they forget pretty often 
that the Scriptures recommend them to 
be all things to all men, not to one man,” 
said Alwayrd. They laughed guiltily. 
It was treason of course, or at least /ése 
majesté they were committing against 
the dearer sex. They knew it. It 
made them a trifle uneasy, like children 
who mock hardily at ghosts within hear- 
ing of a country churchyard. 

“You will get used to it. You will 
even like it,” predicted Alwayrd, recov- 
ering himself first. ‘And what is more, 
you will find Virginia will understand. 
I knew her rather well once myself. She 
is one of a quadrillion of girls. She does 
not mind smoking, and she has not 
asked you to drop one of your pet in- 
dulgences. Trust her. She is some- 
thing of a sport herself in a high bred, 
lofty sort of way. Does she know how 
you feel about this?” 

“T have hinted a little about it,” 
Haldene confessed unenthusiastically. 

“How did she take it?” 

“She said, why, of course, all married 
people wanted to be alone—together.” 
He blushed so furiously, Alwayrd came 
near laughing aloud at the predicament. 

“And then?” he asked, retaining his 
gravity with difficulty. 

“Oh, I tried to explain the psychology 
of it to her—that is, the necessity of 
intervals of complete reaction. I dem- 
onstrated it by physics first. Then I 
followed it up by saying a man’s mind 
needed freedom for development, and 
all that sort of general argument.” 
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THE SUBTERFUGES 

‘“Was she convinced?” 

“She seemed to feel rather left out. 
She said: ‘By alone, do you mean with- 
out me?’ And I—” 

“Yes, go on; what did you do?” 
Alwayrd was leaning forward eagerly as 
he inquired. 

“T did—well, I did what you would 
have done. I did that instead of saying 
anything more about it.” 

“Of course, you did! I knew you 
did!” jeered Alwayrd. ‘But what did 
you say?” 

“‘T did not say anything; at least, I did 
not mean to say anything.” 

‘And that satisfied her?”’ 

“No; she repeated her question, 
and—” 

“You must have said something, 
Roger! She never would let you off that 
way. That is not Virginia. What did 
you actually say?” 

“T said: ‘Oh, no, not without you, of 
course,’”’ Haldene replied, looking the 
culprit he felt. 

Alwayrd nodded quickly. “I thought 
so,” he said. ‘‘That is what they all do. 
But you are wrong there on the start. 
The only way is to have a perfectly frank 
understanding about all this. Talk it 
out with her, as if she were a man!”’ 

“Perhaps you are right, but I know I 
shall never dare mention it again. It 
made a coward of me,”’ Haldene sighed, 
with his eyes on his empty glass. 

“Man is to starve no normal demand 
of his nature,” Alwayrd quoted glibly. 

“T know Virginia would never con- 
ider this a normal demand of my 
nature,’”’ Haldene confessed, “but it is 
the sixth sense to me, and I despair of 
making a woman see it that way. If she 
is big enough to take my word for it and 
trust me—but will she? Would any 
woman?” 

“You can be sure Virginia will never 

» jealous of any woman, if that is what 

ou mean,’ said Alwayrd. ‘‘She knows 
her own supremacy too well for that!” 

Haldene resented the insinuation. 
His next remark showed it. ‘That is 
indisputable,” he said. ‘“‘We were speak- 
ing of the intrusion of a tendency.” 

“Well, a man must have freedom,” 
Alwayrd asserted briskly, for the mo- 
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ment fully reconciled to his own desire- 
less lot. Then, noting Haldene’s genu- 
ine depression, he changed his tone to 
one of hollow encouragement. 

“Stop thinking about all that part of 
it,” he urged. ‘There is always a mar- 
gin of sheer fascination to allow for. 
You are crossing bridges before you 
come to them in a land where you may 
never hear the distant ripple of a 
river.” 

But though Haldene talked no more of 
his apprehension, he was not altogether 
at ease with himself or his future. For 
weeks after their marriage it seemed to 
him he had been riding at windmills. 
Their life together beggared his lonely 
imagination. He had never known or 
guessed much concerning women, and 
the mere succession of days brought 
him exquisite emotions, fragile thrills 
and frosty sparkles in his blood, or the 
overwhelming sweetness flooding both 
mind and body with miraculous content. 
It was so perfect that, being something 
of an Epicurean, he suddenly wanted 
to dally with his joy—to be uncertain, 
to tempt desire toward gratification, to 
hold up the glass for the color and 
bouquet of the wine before draining it. 
He realized he had ceased to taste. His 
pleasure was too spendthrift, too breath- 
less. He knew he was quite mad about 
Virginia. He gloried in it. But his 
hour had struck, when he had to be alone. 
Her gay, “Are you there, Roger?” or 
her dear knack of always being there 
herself prevented every possibility of 
the outlet his nature was craving. One 
afternoon she found him staring into 
the fire too intently to hear her tender 
challenge. She shivered sligh‘ly, smit- 
ten with a fear. 

“Why?” he asked her, as he drew her 
toward him. But she had not cared to 
say that his encircling arm seemed less 
to include her than restrain her from 
his preoccupation. Was he holding 
something closer in his heart than her 
own upon it? 

He turned away soon, murmuring 
something about needing a breath of air. 
She would have followed him, when, to 
her confusion, he kissed-her hand, saying, 
“ Au revoir, chérte. / Au bientét!” 
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“Oh!” she said blankly. “Is it an 
engagement you have to keep, dear?”’ 

Partially,” he replied indifferently, 
though his heart beat faster for this first 

revarication. 

“T see; I thought you meant just our 
usual constitutional.” 

“Tt is a constitutional—in a way,”’ he 
parried. 

“But then—” 
rat se | ly 


Her eyes questioned 


have something on my mind I must 
think out,”’ he continued rapidly. 

“Oh, if that is all! But you always 
thinkso much better when I am with you.” 

‘Yes, of course—always; but tonight 
I had half promised to meet a man,” he 
qualified, not looking toward her. She 
at down. The happy eagerness faded 
with her smile. 

f it is an engagement, Roger, why, 
of course—’”’ Her hand reached for her 
book as though that settled it. 

Haldene wavered. ‘Well, he may not 
turn up after all, but I said—” 

“T suppose it is Mr. Alwayrd. Bring 
him home to dinner, and I will telephone 
Louise.” 

‘I don’t believe he could come,” 
jected Haldene, knowing nothing more 
of Alwayrd’s location than a fallen star. 
“The fact is, I may not get home to 
dinner on time myself tonight. I may be 
kept downtown.” 

“You mean 
Alwayrd?”’ 

“T may; it is a possibility.” 

“But if you could dine downtown 
with him, he might as well dine uptown 
with you!” she triumphed. “So I will 
ring up Louise at once. She likes Peter 
Alwayrd ” 

‘“You had better not expect him,” he 
called back, as he stepped out into the 
alluring dusk alone. 

To what had he committed himself? 
He felt in honor bound to call up Alwayrd 
from the nearest drug store, and of 
course as he did not want him, he 
got him without delay. Alwayrd was 
charmed to dine with them. He walked 
out of the telephone booth into George 
Gregory just back from his Montana 
mines, and together they continued up- 
town. 


ob- 


downtown with Mr. 





““Where bound?” asked 
Gregory. 

“To keep an engagement,” muttered 
Haldene. 

“T’ll walk along with you a bit,” sai 
Gregory. ‘I’m glad enough to get bac 
on top of the ground and see someone | 
know.” 

At the Plaza Haldene made a stan 
for freedom. Excusing himself, with 
cordial Ff welcome at an} 


are you 


assurance ol 
future time from Virginia and himself 
he hurried into the hotel. 

As he crossed the office on his way out 
by a side entrance, a woman’s voi 
saluted him, trailed after him, overtoo 
him. They had known each other be 
fore either had been married. Befor 
Haldene was aware of her intention, h 
had been drawn into drinking tea, and 
the waiters were already serving them 
in the palmiest of bridal corners. It 
balked him objectionably, but the life- 
long rules of social usage were impla- 
cable. Tea he must have before he went 
Excusing himself as soon as civility per 
mitted, there was still time for a turn in 
the park alone with hisintimate thought 
—or were they reminiscent emotions? 
The solitary interval was almost his 
when a motor car drew up at the curl 
barring his progress, and his brother 
Jim’s voice hailed him imperatively. 

‘Just get in here, will you, Roger, and 
ake Lucy’s sister down to the ferry,’ 
1e said. — : 

‘I am overdue now at a postponed 
neeting of the directors of the company 
Ve put it at a confoundedly odd hour t 
oblige Neely. He goes West tonight at 
seven thirty-two.” And before Roger 
could protest, he was in and Jim was 
out, and the car was moving southward 
in the press of vehicles, leaving more than 
ample opportunity for a continuous 
conversation. The girl seemed agree- 
able to the transfer. 

“Awfully good of you!” she cried 
with a leading glance from her hat brim 
to his eyes. “I did so hate the idea of 
running down to the ferry alone. Don’t 
you hate to travel alone, with no one to 
talk to?” 

“T don’t know,” said Haldene. 

She threw him another bright upward 
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glance. ‘Why, you happy man! Do 
you never have to?” 
“Never,” said Haldene with unneces- 
ary conviction. 
“Well, I may meet someone I krow, 
f course—’’ she began. 
‘“There’s not the least doubt ot that,” 
he agreed. 
“Yes, I almost always do. I am 
cky about that. I used to have Lucy, 
but now she always has Jim. Oh, I for- 
tt! You are married, are you not? So 
u always have someone to be with you 





“Ves,” said Haldene. 
“That is the one great advantage of 
atrimony,” she admitted with a re- 
luctant air. 
“Tf you call it an advantage,’”’ Haldene 
suggested, remembering his afternoon. 
“Why, of course Ido! Nobody wants 
to do things alone. What is there to do 
alone? One cannot talk to oneself, and 
then it is so nice to have someone always 
about. When I marry I shall never let 
the man out of my sight. I shall simply 
poil him!” 
Haldene sat up very stiffly. ‘Do all 
women feel like that?’’ he asked. 
“Of course. Donotallmen? If not, 
hy do they marry? Really nice men, 
I mean, not explorers or artists with 
jueer temperaments. Now you, for ex- 
imple—does it not seem too wonderful, 
» a lonely creature like you, to get 
away from your dreary bachelor life 
and have lovely Virginia always with 


1 ? 
ul 


“Of course,’”’ Haldene echoed flatly, 
hile deep in his own mind sank the 
nfirmation of his gloomiest fears. 
Probably all women were alike. Then 
iin he wondered if they were. 
So it chanced that Virginia, dashing 
und the corner to select her especial 
hade of orchids for the dinner table, 
ticed Jim’s big motor jerk to a halt 
and leap forward, bearing Roger and a 
range girl inside. The inevitable suc- 
sion of feminine mental phenomena 
ensued. Louise, arriving on time for 
dinner, found her hostess alone, and 
Alwayrd, following, was forced to chat 
for two until the delinquent Haldene 
turned up at the fish course, still clad in 
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his afternoon coat. The only reference 
Virginia made to any departure from 
precedent was her casual remark: “ Mr. 
Alwayrd was done with your engage- 
ment first, it seems!” 

“T was unexpectedly detained,” Roger 
remarked to whom it might concern, and 
plunged into general conversation. He 
hated to be what he called “followed up,” 
and he felt that Virginia was not quite 
herself either. Dinner was impersonally 
exploited until dessert, when Alwayrd 
asked offhand: ‘‘Where were you when 
you called me up to come to dinner, 
Roger? Your voice sounded as if it was 
coming from Mars.” 

The glance Virginia rested upon him 
for a moment before she spoke was that 
of the domesticated recording angel. 

“Then you did not meet, after all, this 
afternoon?”’ she suggested sweetly. 

““No; Iam never in town until evening 
the first three days of the week. I got 
in early just by chance today,” said 
Alwayrd. And so Haldene stood for 
conviction—stood, indeed, already con- 
victed of prevarication in the first 
degree. 

It was Louise who, aware of a slowing 
social pulse, warded off the impending 
pause with, “Your company has a plant 
on Long Island, has it not? And that 
reminds me of Nina Jackson, who used 
to live down there. I met her on my 
way out to the cab tonight. You knew 
she was married and living at the Plaza? 
But of course you did, Mr. Haldene, for 
she said you had just left her. She felt 
it was quite an adventure for a bride and 
groom to be drinking tea together with- 
out their legal guardians before the 
honeymoon of either was really out of 
the sky.” 

““T went in there to get rid of a man, 
and ran across her in the lobby,” said 
Roger tersely. 

“T thought the usual excuse, when a 
man went where he most wanted to go, 
was that he had to meet a man!”’ she 
taunted roguishly. 

“That is a pick-me-up you are talking 
about,” struck in Alwayrd. 

“It was a let-me-go I was trying to 
negotiate,” said Roger bitterly. ‘‘ Every- 
thing I met stuck to me like a burr. I 





no sooner got rid of one man than an- 
other was on my track— 
What were you trying to do your- 
elf?”’ asked Alwayrd; but Louise in- 
rrupted him 
‘That is always what happens when I 
want to receive some especially attractive 


] 


man!” she cried. ‘‘ Everybody comes and 


‘Out with it!” persisted Alwayrd. 
‘What were you up to, and where were 
t Ge orge Gre gory, and 


: 91 ch lz hin ] , y 
he said you boar, a p an engage- 


Lou eyebrows went 

And Nina’ swore you only left her “to 
keep an engagement with—’”’ 

But Alwayrd cut her off with: “What 


reason aid he give tor leaving you at tne 


‘I decline to be cross- juestioned. A 
wife is not be uund to incriminate her 
husband,” she reminded him reprov- 


‘Out with your alibi, Roger!” per- 
sisted his tormentor. ‘‘What was your 





engagement, and where were you going? 
And for some inexplicable reason Hal- 
dene was unwilling to explain or confide 
or defen For a perfectly irrati 
ent he longed for a cactus c1 

desert; he fel elf alien to 
all, and eve inia enlisted a 
hin 

“The Gaiety Theater is calling Mr 


at the seats he ordered 


lak ” . Be 
are avaulabk nounced the butler, 
and mercifully ct iort further exami- 
nation of the culpri 
Now in the relations of men and 
. : 7 7 7 7 
women distrust is the only element that 
: 1 7 4 -= ‘ 1 4 = ‘ ] 
is absolutely vital, absorbing, sleepless, 


undying. It may be only a living tor- 
ment, but at least it is alive. Accord- 
ingly the relations of the Haldenes ad- 
vanced a distinct stage. They were less 
died, more self-conscious, of a 
subtlety not lacking in interest for the 
both. For some wet ks Haldene he 
Virginia aske: 
him nothing, so he was spared a 
at explanation; and the thought that she 
might be suffering from hi : advertent 
idventure with his brother Jim’s wife’s 
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his propensities in che 
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sister, never crossed the outer rim of his 
dreams. It was not until his “week 
off” began to haunt him that Alwayrd’s 
last resort of perfect frankness occurred 
to him favorably. He made an innocent 
oppo. ‘nity for gen¢ ing exchange of 
opinion, and was met by Virginia with a 
disarming brightness ‘of understanding 

To his brisk general statement, “A 
man oo to get off alone sometimes,” 
she asked, also with a display of general 
interest only: “‘Does he? Why?” 

“Oh, it is his native element, I sup- 
pose,” Haldene replied. “It comes 
down to him from his aboriginal ancestry. 
It is a tendency left over from that 
lonely hunting and fishing of the wild 
men of the for 

“But you don’t have to hunt cham- 
vagne or fish for mushrooms, fortu- 
,’ she objected, with a gay little 
oe the impersonal argu- 
ment shamel 

“Ina way T do,” he dissented. 

‘Well, suppose you did ever go off 
alone—just suppose it; of course you 
would not really—what would you want 


to do in your freedom? 


t Lo. 








‘I should not want to do anything,” 
! aid bravely. ‘“‘I should want to 
eel alone.”’ 

She grew gra once. ‘‘ Your emo- 


a new in- 
had never 


tion is spent and 
spiration, Roger?” 
feared a calamity li 

‘I mean, I sometimes want to feel 





alone,” he repeated. ‘‘ Men cannot live 
at short focus the way women like to 
It blights their imagination.” 

‘How very strange!” she exclaimed. 
“None of our fz ever felt that way.” 


1 
‘It is men quite a male affliction, 


married into,”’ he said onthe. : 
have had even worse vices. I might 
drink or set fires or be a Socialist—” 
Her eyes were 1 
on deprecatingly: “Men are lonely 
creatures at best; they often don’t know 
how to — it themselves, and they 
try to answer questions and then give it 
up and say aaathiine that occurs to 
them.”’ 

‘You do not imply that I ever ask 
you questions, do you?”’ Oh, she was 
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hurt! There was no doubt of it now, 
though she made no open reproach. 

“Of course not, darling!’”’ Haldene 
protested. ‘But all eyes that love, pry. 
And to save them pain or disillusion, say, 
costs a man many inventions, or at least 
lies of expression—trying to even up to 
the expectation of him, I mean.” 

She looked even more confused. “ But 
you would not want my eyes not to love 
you, would you?” 

“Silly angel, no! I just want the 
freedom to be sad or glad or grouchy 
without having you suppose it stands for 
something tremendous, some vital ele- 
ment in character or happiness.”’ 

‘I see—my presence smothers you,” 

he said thoughtfully. 

‘It prisons me,” he began eagerly, 
delighted to prove her quick compre- 
hension. “I am always afraid to es- 
trange that beautiful brooding tender- 
ness of yours. No man is worth what a 
woman gives him, Virginia! No woman 
ought to care for any man as you women 
all He broke off helplessly, 


c 


| do for—” 
feeling how badly he was putting his 
Case 

“T would not voluntarily confine your 
thoughts, any more than I would your 
actions,”’ she said with a slight increase 
of dignity, remembering her vision of 
him in Jim’s motor with that inexplicable 
girl beside him. 

“No, I know that,” he assured her 
quickly. “Bat if I happen to be just 
myself and not your ideal of me for a 
little, you attribute it to a wearied heart 
or a fickleness entirely foreign to my 
nature.” 

“When a man begins to weary of a 
woman, one pretext serves as well as 
another,” she said, with an exasperating 
little shrug. “I am not used to men 
who are tired of me. You must pardon 
me for not sooner recognizing the symp- 
toms.” He saw there was no hope of 
talking it out with her. Alwayrd’s sug- 
gestion was a blind alley. 

Like most men of vagrant literary 
inspiration, Haldene had all his life kept 
one room sacred to his mood, uninvaded 
by the rest of the world. To this un- 
written law Virginia became, of course, 
the exception. He wanted her there 
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with him; he found himself listening for 
her coming with an odd mixture of dis- 
tracted anticipation and foreboding, but 
it was not long before he surprised his 
father and himself by taking an office 
downtown, where, as he put it, he could 
attend to his practical affairs. Haldene 
Senior was delighted. He did not, how- 
ever, quite fathom the look Roger gave 
him when he offered to spend part of 
every morning with him in the interests 
of the rapidly growing family estate. 
Nor did he see why his son refused to 
put his name upon the office door. 
“How is anybody ever to find you?” he 
demanded. To which Roger replied: “I 
shall not want a lot of loafers dropping 
in on me at first,” an objection as plaus- 
ible as any he happened to think of at 
the moment. 

The first time he found himself locked 
in alone, he stood and stared straight 
before him. The magic of a key was in 
his blood. During the two solitary 
hours that ensued the door was repeatedly 
tried in vain, and the music of retreating 
footsteps charmed his ears. He went 
home more keenly himself than for 
weeks preceding. From the initiation of 
this oft repeated desertion, his feeling for 
Virginia intensified. It was not the de- 
votion of guilty disloyalty he poured out 
upon her, but the perfect whole of which 
his unhindered powers were capable. 
He called the volume of essays he was 
slowly completing, ‘‘Alone.” He felt 
that it might prove to be a little master- 
piece in its way. He knew men would 
understand it and women would not read 
it—in which his safety lay. It was dedi- 
cated to Virginia, together with his in- 
most being where her spirit was en- 
shrined. 

The first New Year’s Eve after their 
marriage put their mutual understand- 
ing to the test. They had declined sup- 
per with insistent friends just for the ex- 
quisiteness of coming home from the 
Opera to watch the old year out alone, 
together. Virginia had already left the 
library and gone to her own room. He 
heard her light step passing and repass- 
ing as she came and went. He had no 
intention of delaying, but as he turned 
off the last light he dropped into the 





chair before the fire with conscious 
satisfaction. The logs had burned down 
until the fire glowed, quivering like 
petals of a flower Gropping one by one. 
A blue flame leaped ethereal above, then 
sank. The intimacy of the situation was 
delicious. Why could Virginia never 
understand what it meant to him to sit 
and dream like this over her, instead of 
always having her actually beside him? 
He was sure she would give him so much 
more—everything, with utter prodigality. 

“But she cannot realize what it is to one 
of my breed to be alone!” he said aloud. 
He was frightened lest he had | 


great 


peen Over- 


heard. He agreed silently with himself 
that his evasions had become more fre- 
quent, had become almost normal. His 


glibne 3S startled him in 
though he had nothi 
the eva ive answer 
tantly hovering on 
would not wound her 
deny himself. The hour struck and 
struck again. He had unwittingly 
watched the old year out alone. Their 


retrospect; 
ing re ally to conceal, 
seemed to be con- 
his tongue, for he 

and he could not 


first New Year together! 
It was almost two o’clock when 
Virgin , with accusing eyes, slipped into 


the room and stood motionless as if to 
ssure herself he was not dead. He 

chanced to glance away from the fire 

into the shadow as she watched him. 





‘Roger, what is the matter? Have 
you been asleep? I waited and waited!’ 
she began 

‘I was just coming—coming to you,” 


rising as he spoke and 
her displeasure. 

“But what has kept you here all this 
time? What are you doing?” 
‘Nothing.”’ 

‘What have you _ been 
then?” 

‘I was not exactly thinking.” 

“Well, what has kept you here for 
hours alone in the dark?” 

“Just feeling,’”’ he said; 
terrupted him with— 

“Have you the least idea what time it 
is now?” 

He opened his arms in sudden longing. 
He was more hers than ever before. 
What her lips lacked in warmth, his sup- 
plied in craving. 


he protested, 
wondering at 





thinking, 


but she in- 
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“Why did you go away?” she whis- 
pered. 

“For the joy of coming back, partly.”’ 

At last she sighed: “‘ Feeling as you do, 
I do not see why you ever married.” 
And to Haldene the difficulty seemed as 
hopeless as if Adam were called upon to 
demonstrate to his lovely and inexplic- 
able Eve why the fruit of the tree would 
not agree with her. 

“Why did you ao = ”’ she entreated. 

“Because I thought about you so in- 
cessantly I could not do anything else 

until I did.” 

“You seemed happy, at first,’”’ sadly. 

“Not half so impressed with the 
divine luck and possibility of it all as I 
am tonight!” His eyes were splendid, 
and she believed them. 

‘Let me be perfectly open with you, 
Roger,” she begged. ‘This leaving me 
out hurts me. It is bad enough to have 
you happy at all without me. I am 
never happy away from you.” 

‘I never am away from you when [I 
am alone,” he protested. 

Her eyes doubted. 

‘I cannot understand it—this dread- 
ful thing that is coming between us,” she 
continued. ‘‘You are gone for hours 
sometimes in the morning, and Mr. 
Gregory and Mr. Alwayrd can never find 
you at your office. And there are other 
mysteries you seem to prefer to keep to 
yourself.” She paused, too proud to 
refer directly to that girl in Jim’s motor. 

‘What on earth has there been to ex- 
plain?” he cried bluntly. 

“Oh, this secretive habit is hopeless!”’ 
she exclaimed, as if to an invisible third 
party. 

“T secretive?” he gasped. 

“T could find excuse for any fault if 
you were hone ‘st with me about it,” she 
admitted. “It is your wanting to | de- 
ceive me—your other self, your inner 
self really—that hurts! 

‘T am as honest as I know how to be,” 
said poor Haldene. She raised her hand 
as if to ward off his words. 

“Don’t, Roger, please don’t! I would 
far rather you did not. It kills me to 
have you treat me like a curious out- 
sider. I never ask, I never want to 
know what you prefer to conceal—only 




























































THE SUBTERFUGES 


for you to suppose I believe you at your 
office when no one can ever get in, or to 
be told you are obliged to keep an im- 
tant engagement when you are off in 
im’s motor—” Just here light flashed 
the darkened male understanding, 
ut he let her go on. ‘“‘Of course men 
lie to their wives—some wives de- 
erve it; but it is so miserably vulgar, so 
it of our world. However, I am ready 
) forgive everything unasked if you will 
mise in the new year to be entirely 
nk with me.” 
“But what is it you are going to for- 
ve me for?” he asked stupidly. ‘What 
ve I done? 
‘I think we need not carry the dis- 
ion further,” she said, withdrawing 
m him as she spoke. “Our ideas of 
utual confidence are so different we 
hall hardly arrive at a happy conclusion. 
is only unfortunate we discovered it 
» late.” 
“But you do not insist on my con- 
ing myself a knave when I am not, 
you? Isthere no other form of frank- 
; that will do as well?” he demanded. 
‘Oh, Roger, I have asked you not to 
p up that tone of reserve with me!” 
begged, as if his voice inflicted 
ical pain. 
“Oh, if you want me to lie about it!” 
flung out—and for a long instant he 
tempted to invent a lurid double 
and be rapturously forgiven. 
“T only want you to know that I un- 
‘stand you have turned to your writ- 
to make up for something I have 
iled to give you. Iam sorry to stand 
the way of some woman who might 
ve filled your life,” she said with 
rificial sweetness. 
“Tt is not the writing, or any disil- 
ision or nonsense about the other 
man,” he broke in. ‘There are 
nely sides of a man’s nature a woman 


cannot enter. Please, dear, try not to 


understand!” 
With one of her bewildering shifts of 
1, she came close to him again, say- 
: “Trust me, then! Don’t withhold 

ur confidence!” 
He made no outward recognition of 
nearness. ‘‘No use. What you 
uld not understand you would never 
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believe or condone,” he complained. He 
looked so ill at ease that again she mis- 
understood him. 

“Ah, then, my intuitions were right, 
after all! There is some shadow coming 
between us!” Instantly she resumed her 
original place in his arms, and throwing 
one of her own about him protectingly, 
cried: ‘But no one will ever change my 
faith in you, any more than my love for 
you. Whatever scandal may be threat- 
ening us, I shall always maintain the 
King can do no wrong!” Still he failed 
to respond. Her hold weakened as she 
realized it. ‘‘This leaving me out is 
cruel!’’ she repeated, reverting to her 
old grievance. 

“Tt has not been leaving you out. It 
has been weaving you in deeper than you 
can conceive,”’ Haldene said slowly. “It 
is just this I despair of making you feel. 
Leaving you out! No, breathing you in 
as you do not dream. ‘Closer than 
breathing, nearer than hands and feet,’” 
he went on passionately. He closed his 
eyes. She felt his breath hot on her 
hair. 

“T am losing you!” she protested. 

“No, J am finding you.” 

“But you are separating our lives!” 

“That [am not. I am making some- 
thing of mine fit to offer you in proof of 
my love of you—the human worship of 
work that a man gives to one woman.”’ 

“But the condition of your doing it is 
that you must be alone She was 
not angry now; she was bewildered. 

“You are mistaken again. I am not 
alone in this, for all I do or write is 
through me, but it is really you. I can- 
not explain it. It is a diviner mystery 
than any I ever encountered.” 

“You are writing a book then, in 
secret?’’ He nodded in acquiescence. 

“Without tellingeven me! What is it 
to be called?”’ 

“T have not decided.” 

“Well, what is it about?” 

“You,” he said without flinching. 

Virginia clung to him silently. After 
a long pause she said: 

“Don’t you believe that two people 
who marry ought to be absolutely one?” 

“T may believe it, but it is not true,” 
he replied. ‘Any man or woman is pre- 
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destined to be eternally one—at least if 
they amount to enough for survival. 
We are born alone and we die alone. 
That is what the Almighty thinks about 
She shivered at the revelation ‘Are 
all men like that?” 
“All men are not like any one thing. 
Men are different. I women 
may be,” he told her. 
“T believe you love your ideal of me 
tter than the real me,’’ she whispered, 
vielding to the embrace that claimed her 
now with convincing reality. ‘‘Tell me, 
Roger, honestly, was it better to sit 
alone here all these wasted hours than as 
we are now, this way?”’ Her arms 
up about his neck. ‘‘Could you be hap- 
pier alone, without me?”’ And again, 
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in the imperious reaction of his strange 
nature’s need, he answered unhesitat- 
ingly: “No, never without you!” 

The alchemy of the situation was dis- 
pelled by the eternal question on her 
lips: ““And you will drop all this cruel 
vagary about being alone, dear? And 
you will never allow yourself to indulge 
in these secretive moods again? You 
will always be perfectly honest with me 
and let drive away 
butterflies?”’ 

“Never! Alway he promised, and 
only the fire saw the tragedy in his face 

He never quite told the truth again 
He was not born to lie. He was not a 
liar bred, but he slipped deeper and 
deeper into the toils of harmless subter- 
fuge every hour of his life, in defense of 
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LOVER’S NIGHT SONG 
By Louis How 


E ebb of the night is dingy and cold 


[The stars grow faint and the moon i 
1¢ false daw 1 chill 


} 
Lint 
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m somber an 
‘als o’er the eastern hill. 


- 7) las ro? Le dvrear . 
I trudge aiong iH the dreary road, 
Whistling an improvised tune of 
7. 


For her promise is my heart’s pre 


bliss 
ious load 


And my lips are sweet with her kis 


Die, old moon, for the flush of day 
Is deepening over the land. 

You are destiny’s plaything, anyway, 
Moved and removed by his iron hand 


But I am the master of fate and her— 
The mistress of fate and my future Sh 
Joint lords of destiny, for there stir 
The whispers of heaven in her and me 


— 


So I push along in the heavy road, 
Whistling my improvised hymn of blis 
Her precious promise my light heart’s load, 


And my lips warm and sweet with her kis 
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BACHELORET TES 





By W. B. Kerr 


BACHELORETTE is a woman of 
A uncertain age who has never com- 
mitted matrimony. She has 
ever stood up before a minister or a 
justice of the peace with her fingers 
crossed while she promised to obey a 
husband. No, indeed! She wouldn’t 
even ask a man to marry her—not if he 
never got a wife! 

Bachelorettes were formerly called old 
maids, but present day folk are more 
kind—also more cautious; a bachelor- 
ette is seldom a mollycoddle. 

To be just, the term “old maid” does 
not now apply. A bachelorette may be 
old, but she refuses longer to look the 
part. She has learned that growing old 
is a habit—and a bad habit, too. So 
each New Year she swears off the habit 
and a few years off her age, and contin- 
ues to look young and charming. It is 
real mean of her to cheat poor old Father 
Time in this shameless fashion, but she is 
utterly without conscience in the matter. 
When you reproach her for her duplic- 
ity, she merely says, ‘‘ Pooh!”’ 

There is still another reason why un- 
married women have a right to object to 
the designation “old maid.” It is un- 
complimentary. The term came into 
use at a time when spinsterhood was 
usually involuntary, and presupposes 
a leftover or an undesirable; but there 
are now fifty-seven varieties of single 
women, and the man who presupposes 
anything about a bachelorette will prob- 
ably have to guess again. 

The query therefore arises: Why is a 
bachelorette? It might puzzle the bach- 
elorettes themselves to explain, but no 
mere man will admit that he can’t answer 
the question. If men were to confess 
there was anything they didn’t know, 
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the number of bachelorettes would be 
greatly increased 

Roughly speaking, a woman may be a 
bachelorette for any old reason—be- 
cause she doesn’t like men, because she 
doesn’t like poverty; because she wishes 
to be independent, because she is too in- 
dependent; because the man she wanted 
died, or some other woman saw him first; 
because the man who wanted her wasn’t 
a church member, or had hair that didn’t 
match hers; because she dislikes being 
kissed by a man who hasn’t shaved; be- 
cause she is wedded to her art (whatever 
that means), and likewise—just be- 
cause. 

But to approach the problem in a log- 
ical way, there are two classes of bach- 
elorettes—the willing and the unwilling. 
Some men profess to believe that the 
former do not exist, but let a Doubting 
Thomas be jilted and he is mightily con- 
vinced that there is one woman in the 
world who wouldn’t marry the best man 
living. Let us first consider the willing 
class. 

There was a time when women be- 
lieved that husbands were a necessity— 
not only for support but for happiness. 
No woman dared be happy unless she 
had a husband to boss her and growl at 
her and keep her delightfully worried. 
3ut when the highly laudable desire of 
this country to create and support a mil- 
lionaire aristocracy drove so many 
women into the ranks of the wage earn- 
ers, these women discovered that a hus- 
band was not a financial necessity. 
From this it was but a step to the further 
discovery that it was possible for a 
woman to be reasonably happy—even 
though she didn’t have a husband to find 
fault with her cooking and raise the roof 
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every time she bought a new hat. Some 
writer has said: “A vast number of 
women have emancipated themselves 
from the tradition that the most ambi- 
tious of all careers is matrimony, and will 
lead the full, varied lives of men.”’ 

So they do. They rise of a morning 
before they would like, bolt their break- 
fast, hurry to their work, hustle all day, 
drag wearily home to their supper and 
then tumble into bed. That is the “full, 
varied life’? of most men, but because 
she is working single instead of double, 
the self-supporting woman imagines 
that she is free. To be sure, she is free 
from the bonds of matrimony, and if she 
is neither affectionate nor maternal, it 
is better so. 

“There is an enormous percentage of 
non-maternal women,” a recent 
novel, ‘‘who will eventually reach the 
conclusion that the less they have to do 
with love the happier they will be.”’ 

Also, the happier the men they might 
have married will be, for many women 
who are unfitted for marriage have en- 
tered the wedded state simply because 
it was the fashion. Most women would 
rather die than be out of style, but now 
that husbands on the right arm are not 
being worn so extensively as heretofore, 
women who feel no need of a husband 
will have the courage to remain single. 

But while many women honestly pre- 
fer a single life, the majority of bachelor- 
ettes are no doubt the unwilling sort. 
This does not mean that they have had 
no chance to marry. Some have re- 
ceived one or more offers, but have re- 
fused for cause. Possibly the cause was 
insufficient, but it is the nature of women 
to be particular. There are doubtless 
many bachelorettes who would have 
married long ago had not the Lord—by 
some strange oversight—neglected to 
create a few perfect men. 

Others, however, are not so hard to 
please. They don’t ask for a perfect 
man, but they would like one made to 
order. As a last resort, bachelorettes 
of this type have been known to accept 
a ready made man, and then have tried 
to remodel him after marriage, but they 
found it a harder job than making over 
an old dress. 


says 


Then there are bachelorettes who 
balk at the word “obey” in the mar- 
riage ceremony. It would be interest- 
ing to know just how many wives take 
the promise seriously and obey their 
husbands—except when it suits their 
convenience. 

But the bachelorette who is afrazd to 
marry has some justification for her 
fears. The records of the divorce courts 
and the alarming number of wife de- 
sertions show that matrimony is about as 
unsafe as aviating—with more unpleas- 
ant notoriety attached should your craft 
be wrecked. Then, too, the timid bach- 
elorette often fears that she cannot sup- 
port her husband in the style to which 
he has been accustomed. Imagine how 
a wife must feel when she knows that her 
poor husband is actually suffering for 
smoking tobacco, because she cannot 
earn enough at the washtub to supply 
him with this necessity! It is well for a 
bachelorette to have a few earnest thinks 
before she recklessly assumes the respon- 
sibilities of married life. 

The saddest bachelorette is undoubt- 
edly the one who got a man on the hook 
and then let him get away. Only a 
fisherman can appreciate her feelings. 
Perhaps she played with him too long, 
or tried to reform him. The time to 
begin reforming a man is when he is six 
weeks old, and the woman who under- 
takes the job after a man is of age will 
be gray-headed before the task is com- 
pleted. And then the man will prob- 
ably decide that he is too good for his 
reformer and marry some other woman. 

It is also unwise to nag a man before 
marriage. There was the sad case of 
Aunt Mary, who nagged her lover until 
she drove him to drink, and then re- 
fused to marry him because he wasn’t a 
teetotaler. You may have two guesses 
as to which made a lucky escape. 

But there is one type of bachelorette 
who has the sympathy and respect of 
everyone—the girl who gives up her 
chances of marriage because of some 
duty she feels she owes to others. There 
would be fewer bachelorettes, too, were 
not some bachelors sacrificing them- 
selves in like manner. 

Last of all, we come to the “‘old maid”’ 
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woman who is 
married only because she is unattractive 
tomen. And this does not necessarily 
mean that she is wanting in good looks 
or without domestic accomplishments. 
Think of the homely women who marry! 
The census enumerator was afraid to 
count them, but they are not so scarce 
hat they are being exhibited in muse- 
ms. As for the poor cooks, every day 
are marrying women who can’t fry 
an egg without the aid of a cookbook and 
a thermometer. 

No, it isn’t beauty nor talent nor 
morals nor domestic tastes that attract 
the men—not these things alone. A 
woman recently wrote to the editor of a 
New York paper for an explanation as 
to why the men wouldn’t love her. She 
was called by her friends good and beau- 
tiful, could dance like a dream, was a 
fine housekeeper and could make two 
hundred dollars a month writing for the 
magazines; yet she couldn’t capture a 
husband. She had literary talent to 
burn, but she lacked the talent for mar- 
ryi On the other hand, some women 
have an oversupply; and among 
men, we have many illustrious examples 
of matrimonial genius, including Blue- 
beard, Nat Goodwin and Henry 
VIII. 


“But what is it in a woman that at- 
tracts the men?” the “old maid”’ bach- 
elorette will inquire. There are several 
questions easier to answer than this— 
including that famous query: ‘“‘ How old 
is Ann?’’—but it is noticeable that the 
women who are most attractive to men 
are fond of the masculine sex. You 
can’t tame even a chicken unless you 
have a liking for chickens, yet many 
bachelorettes who might be willing to 
love an individual man, dislike and dis- 
trust the sex as a whole. 

But that isn’t all. A man doesn’t 
love with his head; it’s when he los« 
his head that he proposes. Love seems 
to be an emotional disease, which at- 
tacks the woman first, and is by her given 
to the man. Unfortunately, some women 
are not infection carriers. They may 
have no antagonism toward men, but 
they are not emotional, and so cannot 


bachelorette—the un- 
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convey the love fever to their men 
friends. Making love to a mechanical, 
matter-of-fact girl who exhibits not an 
atom of sentiment is about as attractive 
to a man as the thought of hugging a 
dressmaker’s dummy, but the girl who 
arouses his emotions will get him for a 
husband, though she has neither face, 
figure, taste nor talent. 

Can this knack of appealing to a man’s 
emotions be acquired? Probably not— 
it seems to be instinctive with the women 
who have it. Still, there should be men 
who can appreciate every type of women, 
and it is possible that the “‘old maid” 
bachelorette has not yet found her affin- 
ity. When she does, she will attract 
him as irresistibly as the magnet does 
iron filings. Meanwhile she can only 
wait and wish—wish hard. One doesn’t 
get things by being lukewarm. Does 
anyone imagine that any of our great 
self-made millionaires was lukewarm 
about wanting money? If the bachelor- 
ettes all set about chasing the unmarried 
men with the same grim determination 
with which the average millionaire goes 
after a dollar, Cupid would hang out a 
sign reading: ‘‘ Assistant Wanted.” 

But, as already stated, some bachelor- 
ettes prefer a single life, and others are 
waiting until a better type of man is in- 
vented—one that is more reliable and 
more easily managed. Perhaps no bach- 
elorette is entirely contented, but nei- 
ther are the majority of married women. 
A single woman must be her own meal 
ticket, but it is easier to work at a job 
than to “work” a stingy husband, and 
waiting for a husband is no harder than 
Waiting om one. So the bachelorette 
feels that, while she loses the joys of 
vedded life, she also escapes its troubles. 

But there is one bitter drop in the 
bachelorette’s cup—no matter whether 
she is of the willing or unwilling type. 
She can do without a husband; she can 
bear with fortitude cares and worries 
that fall to the lot of the single woman; 
but it galls her to have people think she 
couldn’t capture a man. And that is 
why some willing bachelorettes sur- 
render and marry—just to prove that 
they can. 
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FRENZY 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


HEN November seasons the air with wine, 

Gray day or golden, rain or shine, 

The touch that makes the whole world kin 
Is the alchemist in the football din 
There’s magic first in the pushing crowd— 
Jam in, cram in, you’re not proud; 
You hail your friends, you nod, you beam, 
Then up on your toes to greet the team! 
(What’s the use of buying a seat? 
All you need is room for your feet!) 
Monday brings the same old grind— 
Lock the desk and never you mind 
The loan you need and the mortgage due, 
The rent, the account you overdrew, 
The deal you made and the girl you kissed— 
Today they simply don’t exist! 
Down there on the field is the world for you, 
The team, the team, good men and true! 
You rise and fall with the battle’s course, 
You shout till you’re breathless, red and hoarse; 
In the mad, glad sight of the back’s advance 
You leap, you chortle, you gasp, you dance, 
You yell, for the football speech is blunt: 
“You there in the mackintosh, down in front!” 
Where is that thing you hold most dear— 
That mud-smeared, blood-stained leathern sphere? 
A pounding heart and a prickling spine— 
Hurrah! Hooray! It’s over the line! 
Bedlam—Babel—chaos—then 
Your hair is turning white again. 
Sickening silence—you’d sell your soul 
To see that ball sail over the goal! 
Eternity—then the heavenly din! 
Your voice is gone, but you weep, you grin, 
Hug the stranger and love your foes, 
Forgive your debtors, forget your woes, 
Ask the girl for her answer then, 
Strike the boss for the raise again. 
The sun’s come out and it’s raining flowers, 
It’s hailing nuggets—the world is ours; 
The earth’s ablaze and the sky’s aflame, 
Life is good, for we’ve won the game! 














FOR THREE CAMELS 


By Achmed Abdullah 


BRAHIM turned to the American 
“Soon you will return to your own 
country. So listen to the moral 

tale I am about to tell, that you may 
take back to your own people one lesson, 
ne small lesson which will teach you 
how to use the manly virtues of honor, 
lf-restraint and piety—virtues in which 
ou unbelievers are sadly deficient. A 
Effendi. Ah, thanks. And 
now listen to what happened in Ouadi- 
Halfa between heed Zemzem, the 
Sheik Seif-ed-din and Hasaballah Ab- 
delkader. 

‘The Sheik was a most venerable 
man, deeply versed in the winding paths 
of sectarian theology and of a transcend- 
ent wisdom which his many disciples 

clared to be greater than that of all 
the other she iks—greater even than the 
wisdom of the supereminent Mohammad 
ibn Idreesesh-Shafeiy’ee, of whom even 
you feringhees must have heard. 

‘But the Sheik’s beard was scanty 
and of a mottled color. He was not 
overclean in spite of the fact that as a 
most holy man—aye, a Sheik el Tarika 

he was sy to be most rigorous 
his daily ablutions. He had grown 

fat and we Oe with years of good living. 
Tell me, Effendi, should not a holy man 
e well so that he may reach a ripe age 
and so that many growing generations 
may drink the clear drops of honeyed 
piety which fall from his lips? Besides, 
to compensate for the many piasters he 
pent on himself, he tightened the strings 
of his waistband when it came to paying 
the wants of his many-headed household, 
aying that it was his duty as a Moslem 
to train his sons and the mothers of his 

ms in the shining virtue of abstemious- 
ness, and asking them to repeat daily 


1garette, 


Koran: 
abomina- 


the words in the book of the 
‘Over-indulgence is a most vile 
tion in the eyes of Allah 

“His first two Muslimas had grown 
gray, and his old heart yearning for the 
untaught shyness of youth, he had taken 
as third wife Ayesha Zemzem, the 
daughter of the morning. My dear sir, 
do not ask me to describe her many 
charms. My chaste vocabulary could 
never do her justice. Besides, do you 
not know that our women go decently 
veiled before strangers? Thus who am 
I to know what I am not permitted to 
see? Suffice it to say that she was a pre- 
cious casket filled with the arts of co- 
quetry, that she was tall and slender as 
the free cypress, that her forehead was 
as the moon on the seventh day and her 
black eyes taverns of sweetest wine. 

‘But the heart of woman acknowl- 
edges no law and respects no master ex- 

ept the one she appoin ts herself, and so 
it was that Aye sha had no love for the 
Sheik in spite of his white sanctity and 
though he knew the Koran and all the 
commentaries by heart. And then one 
day she saw Hasaballah Abdelkader— 
and her veil dropping by chance, he saw 
her. 

“Hasaballah had but lately returned 
from the famed city of Stamboul, that 
asylum of learning and splendor. He 
had come back dressed in robes of state, 
and when he donned his peach-colored 
coat embroidered with cunning Persian 
designs in silver and blue, the men in the 
bazaar looked up and exclaimed: ‘Look 
at him who with his splendor shames the 
light of the midday sun!’ He was in- 
deed a Stambouli, a true Osmanli for all 
his Bedaw blood, and the soft fall of his 
large Turkish trousers which met at the 
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ankle, the majestic lines of his silken 
burnous, the bold cut of his famed 
peach-colored coat were the despair of 
all the leading tailors in Ouadi-Halfa 
and the envy of all the young bloods. 
His speech was a string of pearls on a 


thread of gold. He walked lithely with 
a jaunty step, and swaying gently from 
side to sid He was a fresh sprung hy- 
acinth and the ter of many hearts. 


Ayesha saw him and that 


‘hanced to slip, and you, Ef- 


you know the heart of woman— 

and of man. You will not be shockec 
“* : | 

when I tell they drew the 


irew away the scab- 
bard of Precaution, and that the follow- 
ing night you could have seen Hasabal- 
lah leaning against the wail in the 
shadow of thx eened balcony which 
protruded from the Sheik’s harem—and 
there he wa tle love ditty which 
I had taught him. : 

“Eh? How? Why did I—” Ibra- 
him laughed. “I am MHasaballah’s 
friend and in his confidence, and he had 
shown me the little song which he had 
composed a was going to 
sing to her t was really too € 
gant—he insisted on addressing Ayesha 
as ‘blood of my liver.’ No, no, Effendi. 
The time to woo a woman is when you 
first see her, and the way to woo her is 
the old-fashion¢ Flatteries never 
grow old, and I always use the time- 
honored simile I tell her that she is as 
beautiful as the pale moon on the four- 
teenth day, that her walk is the walk of 
the king goose, that the corners of her 
mouth touch her pink ears, that she has 
the waist of a lion and that her voice is 
sweeter than the song of the kokila bird. 

“‘But permit me to continue my tale. 

“That night Hasaballah and Ayesha 
knocked at my gate, and touching my 
knee, asked me for hospitality and pro- 
tection, which I granted them, having 
always been known as the friend of the 
persecuted. And early the following 
morning the Sheik came to my house 
and I received him as an honored guest. 

“ After partaking of coffee and a pipe, 
he said: ‘Ibrahim, last night when I 
went to the women’s quarter to join my 
female household in their midnight 


sword of Love and 


rbled a lit 


nd which he 
] 


xtrava- 
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prayers, the weeping slaves told me that 
Ayesha had run away. Great was my 
grief and fervent my prayers, and when 
sleep at last closed my swollen eyelids 
I saw in my dreams the angels Gabriel 
and Michael descend from Heaven. 
They took me on shining wings into the 
seventh hall of Paradise, and there I saw 
the Messenger Mohammed, on whom be 
praises, sitting on a throne of emeralds 
and pearls and judging men and jinn 
And Mohammed, peace on him, said to 
me: “Go thou in the morning to the 
house of my beloved and obedient serv- 
ant Ibrahim Fadlallah, where thou 
shalt find Ayesha and with her a certain 
good-for-nothing young scoundrel whom 
thou shouldst carry before the Cadi and 
have punished with many painful lashes.” 
Thus, O Ibrahim, obeying the com- 
mands of the blessed Prophet, on whom 
peace, I ask you to give up to me Ayesha 
and Hasaballah, that I may kill the 
woman and have the man beaten accord- 
ing to the merciful law of the Koran.’ 
“And I replied: ‘Oh, most pious of 
pilgrims, your tale is strange indeed, 
though amply corroborated by what I 
am about to For last night, 
after the fugitives had asked me for pro- 
tection, I also prayed fervently to Allah 
—indeed, He has no equals—and in my 





ln~4 
reiate. 


dreams the angels Gabriel and Michael 
took me on widespread wings into the 


seventh hall of Paradise, even into the 
presence of the Messenger Mohammed, 
on whom be benedictions. And 
Prophet, deepest peace on him, said to 
me: “Ibrahim, when the learned and 
pious Sheik Seif-ed-din visits you in the 
morning, tell him that I have reconsid- 
ered my decision; that he should leave 
Hasaballah and Ayesha undisturbed and 
that he should accept two camels in pay- 
ment of her.’’’ 

“The Sheik pondered a while and re- 
plied: ‘Verily it says in the most holy 
book of the Koran that Allah loveth 
those who observe justice, and that the 
wicked who turn their backs on the de- 
cisions of the Prophet, on whom peace, 
are infidels who shall hereafter be boiled 
in large cauldrons of very hot oil. Now 
tell me, Ibrahim, are you sure that last 
night the Prophet, peace on him, didn’t 
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FOR 


hat I should accept fo 

1 not two, in payment ) 
ted on my honor and dignity? 

eed, Hasaballah may 
t provided the ani- 
-footed and of a fair pedi- 


1 for four camels 
he woman, 

ls be swift 
“Thus, eyes, I 

raining is the habit of Jews and Ar- 
nians, and I sent word to Hasaballah 
end three camels to the Sheik.. And 


T) 


O my thought that 


to 


verybody was happy, everybody’s 
nor was satisfied and there was but 
le scandal and no foul-mouthed gossip 
» hurt the woman’s reput ation. 

‘I have told you, Effendi, how we 
Ioslems, being the wisest of mankind, 
ttle affairs of honorand love. Tell me, 

lo you not think that our way is better 
han your crude Christian method 


ring such matters in a = lic court of 
announcing 


iW an ’ of x to a jeering world 
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the little details of harem life and love 
misplaced ?”’ 

TI he Ameri ican replied: 

“No, | ik yours a disgraceful way 
of Mirna! ope - a few camels where the 
shame of a mi led woman and the honor 
outraged husband are in the bal- 
In my country, as you say, the 
affair would have been aired in 
nd considered from every possible 


of an 
ance. 
whole 
court a 


point of view, thus giving the defendant, 
the plaintiff and the co-respondent 
equally fair chances. The judge finally, 


according to our strict though humane 
law, would have pronounced a divorce 
decree in favor of the Sheik and would 
have sentenced Hasaballah to pay to the 
Sheik a heavy fine, a fine of many thou- 
sands of dollars.” 

And Ibrahim said languidly: 

“But, Effendi full of wisdom, 
have no camels in your country.”’ 
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"old street, 
‘oe the afternoon. 


you here? 


A hawker with his tune— 


A brawling 
And cart, 
Sells 
A woman, 
A tulip buys, 


music blown before— 
and stamp ; 
April wares from door to door. 


sad of eyes 


of horse’s feet 


And bears its scarlet in; 


One, 


older and much 


bent, 


Haggles o’er pot of daffodil, 


And then, 


To neighbors ; 
There is a bougl 
A vague of green 


her few 
Her yellow handful hok 
shrill. 

1 rocks soft, 


pence spent, 
1s aloft 


above a battered wall— 


The old, old thing, 


spring— 
whole of life 


Spring, 


The 


in small, 


And God behind it all. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL OF MADAME LEANDRE 


By Helen Woljeska 


is like paradise—with the angel of fiery 


you have brains you can never be co 


dangerous 


1 «fc 
ai 


reget 1 


to your k Vv 


sword always in evidence. 


mpletely unhappy—nor com- 


er than the dream man you 


; they are more than friends 


ou if your respect for her is so deep that her charm 
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and song; 


The vales of prayer I dip among— 


I brave the desert, 
3ut nevermore! 
The 

The | 


scale the pe: 
No airs bespeal 


sand of Yesterday! 
“Nay, pilot, hold! What 

Is this? The chart—the cour 
“Nay, ‘tis the shore for which y« 
The pilot turned; ’twas Love’s v 
The Land of Yesterday.”’ 
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"THERE are men so hardened that they can read their youthful love letters without 
blushing. 
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By Ethel Watts Mumford 


ALERIE LEONIE RAMONDA 
V DE MARHARVITA-CAS- 
TEL! How the name awak- 
ens memories of her as she was at two 
and twenty—at the time she dropped 
the colorful splendor of her ancient 
titles and became plain Madame Monta- 
jon—but that is the matter of this story. 
She was a wonderfully beautiful, dainty 
creature, Spanish in appearance, for, 
though French, her ancestors had per- 
sistently crossed the Pyrenees when 
upon the bridal quest, a habit formed 
early in the fifteenth century, when 
Adalbert Castel, called ‘“‘The Fool- 
hardy,’”’ was sent to Spain upon a secret 
mission, and returned with Ramonda, 
daughter of Zalluca of Valencia. Va- 
lérie, to my sorrow, inherited the quali- 
ties of bravery and independence, not to 
say impudence and imprudence, that 
distinguished the famous Adalbert, but, 
alas, neglected to acquire his prover- 
bially lucky star. Our affection dates 
from childhood, and, even in our infant 
ears, I knew better than to waste time 
1 argument. It was simpler to rush 
eadlong into whatever escapade she 
vas bent upon, and later invent devious 
vays of avoiding consequences. 
The convent that sheltered us both 


y 
i! 
h 


= 


was far from being a placid abode of 
repose under our regime, and if the 


aching nuns embarked upon their ca- 
reers in hopes of a peaceful crossing to 
e better shore, they must have been 
fully disappointed. 
We graduated, Valérie by a micro- 
opic margin, and I with every palm 
nd medal that could be bestowed. But 
spite of disparity of tastes, our friend- 
hip continued as warm and buoyant as 
er. Valérie was an orphan and 


~~ 


wealthy in her own right, and for pro- 
priety’s sake lived with her mother’s 
cousin, the Marquise Perigorde-Bonclier 
de Bezanson, whose one desire was to 
marry Valérie to Raimond, her only son. 
This would consolidate the divided for- 
tunes of the family and unite the pre- 
cious azure streams of their venerated 
blood. But Valérie refused to be im- 
pressed by the tepid charms of her 
young relative, and failed to be amused 
by the stiff and noble circle of her aunt’s 
St. Germain friends. In my own more 
Bohemian set she found relief and con- 
genial companionship. 

My father, a surgeon and a man of 
note, made me sole arbiter of his salon. 
Here the world of science and of art 
gathered, quarreled, played, made 
friends and fought again. Here inven- 
tions, discoveries, operas, palaces, 
paintings, statues, countries and colo- 
nies were planned and _ discussed. 
Though we are of the “‘vieille noblesse,” 
rank alone was no “open sesame”’ to our 
doors. Here Valérie found unrestrained 
outlet for her iconoclastic energies, and 
here, alas, she met Montajon. 

It happened on one of our unconven- 
tional Thursday evenings at home. I 
remember even the chaud-froids we had 
for supper, and the extraordinary punch 
an American admiral, a graduate-patient 
of my father’s, brewed for us. I recall 
the color of the gown I wore—an old 
coral shade—and the new cap that 
Zélie, the maid, lost on the staircase. I 
never asked how, but Count Zenouski’s 
manservant, with whom she afterward 
eloped, was in attendance on his master, 
who was in attendance upon—but never 
mind. In short, that evening is lined in 
every detail on the wax of my mind. 
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Valérie arrived about ten 


‘Oof!’”? she cried, as she hugged me 








11 ively. ‘‘She crumples me, my 
I feel like a rag in a second-hand 
, © put me into conceit with 


Tell me 
quick! 


need to be admired 
hat I am delicious to look at 
[I am beginning to feel conscience- 
tricken for running away from Tante.” 
“Your cranial structure, you primi- 
tive female,” I rejoined, “‘is exception- 
ally harmonious in design; the 
pigments of your dermal covering are 
pleasing; moreover, your 
ymical diagram would give pleasure 
interested in the hu- 


also 








anal 
to anyone at all 
man form.” 

We often played a foolish game. I 
was “‘ La Pedante’”—the Pedantic Lady; 
she “‘ La Fainéante’’—the“ Do Nothing.”’ 
It was my role to turn inconsequent non- 
into scientific phrase, while she 
treated the most serious subjects with 
the most flippant and newest slang. 

“Thank you,” she chuckled; “and 
now present me to the most impression- 
able person present.” 

I suggested the American admiral; but 
no—he was probably happily married— 
most nice American men were; she 
wanted fair game, and presently de- 
cided for herself. 

“Look over there, that dark big one. 
His eyes are odd; also he has a—well, 
give me that one.” 

I didn’t know “that one,” as it hap- 
pened. Le Jeune, the tenor, had 
brought him, and, after his presentation 
to my father, he had found a corner 
from which he watched the others with 
a sullen stare. 

“But,” I exclaimed, “he’s the most 
unattractive man in the whole room. 
Why, he’s got all the hallmarks of crim- 
inal tendency. His head is assymmet- 
rical; can’t you see for yourself that the 
left eye cavity is higher and deeper than 
the right? His ears have no lobes to 
peak of; the jawbones protrude, the 
frontal bone recedes.”” I was speaking 
the language of Lombroso in sober ear- 
nest, but Valérie took it as part of our 
“pretend.” 

“Dear me! What luck!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Now I know what’s so fas- 


sense 
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cinating about him. Never could I 
have tagged and named these delightful 
irregularities all by myself. A thousand 
times thanks, my beloved analyst. Igo 
to beard the primitive and criminal man 
in his den.” 

Which she did forthwith, never wait 
ing for an introduction. I imagine 
opened the conversation with a résumé 
of my opinion of his physical peculiari- 
ties, for he cast black 
look in my direction, to her evident de- 
l 


more than one 


of my 





mind that is purely 
feminine was warned even then, and 
my natural distrust of the man was veri- 
fied by his eccentricities of construction 
3ut the distrust came from a sense other 
than sight. I felt calamity in his pres- 


ence. All the evening I tried to break 
up the #éte-d-téte in the corner, and 
failed. At last the party disintegrated, 


and I overheard Valérie proposing that 
Montajon accompany her to her home, 
a proceeding that would have caused no 
end of unfavorable comment. 

I drew my father aside, explained the 
situation, and he at once offered her his 
personal escort, while I came forward 
with an alternative invitation to share 
my room for the night, and send a maid 
in the morning for a suitable change of 
garments. Valérie made a face at me, 
but knowing that the Marquise was un- 
doubtedly anxiously awaiting her, she 
refused my hospitality and accepted my 
father’s offer. She wrapped her sable 
coat about her as we four stood by the 
door, and I saw from the tail of my eye 
a pendant fall from Valérie’s neck. 

Thinking himself unobserved, Monta- 
jon picked it up and slipped it into his 
pocket. Their eyes met, and I under- 
stood—that the jewel, a priceless heir- 
loom, would be promptly returned; it 
would afford instant entree to the salon 
of Madame la Marquise. 

The pendant, attributed to Cellini, 
was a shield-shaped piece of sixteenth 
century enamel—the coat of arms of 
Castel. The supports, two rampant 
lions, were beautifully modeled, as was 
the crest, a lion’s head and paw emergins 
from acrown. How dared Valérie tru 
such a treasure to an utter stranger? I! 
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r Valérie. 
rtation gone? 
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; angry and ill at ease, and as soon as 
ible I dismissed the whole disagree- 
le evening from my mind. 
The ensuing weeks were crowded ones, 
1 I had all but forgotten the incident 


hen one day Madame la Marquise de 


nclier de Bezanson was announced. 
heart misgave me. I knew with 


hat ardent disapproval she regarded 


th my father and myself, not to men- 
n the interesting members of our en- 
wrage. That she should deign to pre- 
t herself in our unfashionable quarter, 
n at our unhallowed door, argued 


mething little short of coercion. 


[ quailed when her card was presented, 
1 recalled with painful vividness my 
pressions of the lady—a tall, gaunt, 
dressed scarecrow of a woman, seem- 
by her very disregard of appearances 
accentuate her obvious belief that she 
above all censure. Her face, a sort 
aristocratic Stonehenge of features, 
d one with awe and not a little trepi- 
t10n. 
When I entered the salon, I found my 
her standing before her, very much in 
attitude of a reproved schoolboy. 


ladame la Marquise was demanding, 


harsh and angry accents, an explana- 
n of Montajon, his family, his doings, 
prospects, and morals. It wasa bolt 
m the blue. We knew nothing what- 
er of the man, and told her so. Where- 
on she delivered a lecture on our too 
y hospitality, accused us of endeavor- 
to spoil her plans for her son’s future 

1 the welfare of Valérie, pointed out 
t in her set the intrusion of ‘‘impossi- 
was itself impossible, and de- 
inded to know to what riffraff we owed 
ntajon’s presence in our domain. We 


lushingly acknowledged Le Jeune’s in- 


duction, and received a tirade on the 
rals, manners and social status of all 
: leading lights of the operatic world. 


hen she rose, withered us in the light- 


of her glance and left us to our 


iserable musing. 


While I was indignant at the Mar- 


uise’s attitude toward my really blame- 


self, I was filled with consternation 
How far had this miserable 
Was it possible that 
would marry this unknown creature 


—certainly as far removed from her 
world as if he had been spawned on the 
planet Mars! 

It was guite possible. I learned it 
later. While the terrified and indignant 
aunt “looked up Montajon’s refer- 
ences,” as Valérie put it, both my father 
and I diligently “moled”’ for informa- 
tion. We even employed a detective, 
and the reports we received were worse 
than our wildest fears. There was no 
room for doubt—the man was an abject 
fortune hunter, a slum-born protégé of 
the Goddess Fortune. His past bristled 
with unspeakable caddishness, utter 
callousness and even with cruelty. When 
the whole ugly truth was authenticated, 
verified, sealed and witnessed, I sent for 
Valérie. 

She came, her straight little teeth 
meeting firmly together, intent on battle. 
Evidently the opposition of her family 
had bred stubbornness. Nevertheless, I 
detected indecision, even fear, in her 
eyes. I set about my task with judicial 
impartiality. I proved the case against 
Montajon from A to Z. I kept on asa 
surgeon works, thoroughly probing, 

linding myself to the pain inflicted for 
the sake of the cure. Valérie grew pale 
and paler, but she never flinched. Her 
great eyes seemed to burn in her white 
face and her mouth set hard, while lines 
of suffering etched themselves from nos- 
tril to lip. She asked many questions, 
made me go over the evidence again and 
again. I congratulated myself upon its 
completeness. 

There was a long silence. Then she 
inquired in a level, colorless voice, if this 
evidence had been set before her aunt. 
I replied in the negative. Noone except 
my father, our two selves and those em- 
ployed in seeking information knew of 
the existence of the report. Valérie 
rose, with the precision and slowness of 
an automaton. 

“Then I must ask you to destroy it 
—now, at once, and never again to men- 
tion anything it proves.” 

“But why?” I gasped. 
sible that after this—”’ 

She stopped me with a look. “I am 
already married,’’ she said, and, turning, 
left the room and the house, still with the 


“Tt isn’t pos- 
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mechanical movements Of a 
Walker 
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[ stood blankly looking at the paper- 


littered table. Slowly it dawned upon 
me that the impossible was fact. Of all 
women in the whole world of my ac- 

untance, Valérie was the only one so 

uated as to make a secret marriage 
; 1] c ' “ nly child. ar 
DOSSIDIe ne was an only chud, an 
orphan. When she had come of legal 


e, all her property had become hers 


hou restraint itsoever. There 
Wi at natn ec » be con ide red. 
Nothir er in to procure the offices 
ot a magistrate on oO of her distant 
provincial estates to end to the legal 


formalities of a civic union. I seemed 


for a moment transported into Monta- 
jon’s brain. [I understood every treach- 
erous move, every insinuating effort of 


his scheming villainy. I saw the whole 


plan—a later public marriage with the 
church’s sanction. The few people who 

ust know the facts would be only too 
anxious to say nothing and lend the 


lance of r sorrowtul 


joicing to the 





e feast. The gaping world 

ld see this startling mésalliance ap- 

arently sanctioned by friends too blind 
} 


Ye considered such 


would screen 


A conspiracy of 
Montajon—and 

my dainty, fairylike, gleeful 

was tied for life to that hound! 
cnew be it, having taken the step, 
: uld abide by whatever it brought 
hes r. Not for nothing was the motto of 
lion-borne 
loyal.”” She 


ience 


escutcheon, “Je suis 
would be gallantly loyal to 

whatever that might be. 
had foreseen, on that day of evil 
news, when I stood there alone above the 
» burned evidence, the farce 
was carried out; Valérie’s church wed- 
ding took place quietly. The event was 
a nine days’ wonder and then everyone 
forgot 

Madame Montajon began her married 
life with every appearance of happiness. 
She took a charming little hétel on the 
Champs Elysées, furnishing it delight- 
fully. From her chateaux and from the 
gloom of Parisian storage, the furniture, 
tapestries and plate of her ancestors 
came to adorn her home. It was a 
museum of delightful elegance. Mar- 
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f every kind filk . the rooms, 
but the dining room in particular fasci- 
[ called it “‘the 
ale al 

oak, taken 
Candel eC, 


arms Was ecm- 


» paneling was of 
j hateau at 
On each panel a coat of 
blazoned with the name of the lady who 


1ad brought it to the house of Castel. 


There were boars’ heads, demi-lion 

couchant leveret dragons in sections, 
all sorts of heraldic beasts, with, of 
course, the lion rampant as supreme 
motif. The table, a huge oblong affair, 


had square corners forming the point of 
high relief shields, setting forth the full 
arms of Castel. Overhead a heavy 
wrous chandelier with pans for 
wax lights, dating back to the time of 
good Adalbert himself, featured the 
rampant lions again. The silver that 
adorned the massive serv ing tables w as 
emblazoned, as were the chair: 
room fairly crawled with the creatures 
of heraldic dreams. 
Montajon was never present 

came. He felt my ronism, pr 
ferred not to see me—an arrangement | 
found most agreeable. But I kept 
track of him by mean 
ive ncy—I 1 th 


—_ 
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when I 


An 
cALiN as 


antag 


; of the detective 
j feared the relapse I felt 
would come. At first he appeared con- 
tented with his new toy, the luxury with 
which he was surrounded and the free- 
dom and _— ready cash afforded him. 


But little by little, as I had foreseen, his 
interest waned, ae he turned to the 
haunts of his early life. The slums 
claimed him; the filth of the street at- 


tracted him as the perfection of beauty 
could not. There were stories of — 
tality, stories that made one’s blood run 
cold. 

It was not long before 
that his ugly propensl 
for the underworl 
dences of violence, 
le rie by wi rd or 


I was certain 
ities were not kept 
d alone. I saw evi- 
but never did Va- 
sign give me excuse f 
comment of any sort. To such of her 
friends as were interested in her affair 
she presented a front of dignified reserve, 
that seemed to indicate the happiness of 
a young wife immersed in the interest 
of her own hearth. Never, even to n 
who she must have divined knew the 
truth, did she turn for sympathy. 
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[he reports grew worse and worse. 
ontajon was drinking hard, and as was 
vitable, given his temperament, be- 
came when drunk a veritable demon. 
A shocking episode was reported to 
about this time, one in which Monta- 
violence had been almost murder- 
After drinking absinthe for several 
in quantities that would have in- 
citated any man without the phy- 
ue of a giant, he suddenly ran amuck 
f he little café he then frequented, and 
with difficulty restrained from kill- 
the woman in the cashier’s box, 
he attacked because of a vague 
mblance to his wife. The affair was 
hed up. With lavish use of money, 
mtajon bought off the girl and the 
prietor of the café. No case was 
1 against him. 
felt that I must speak to Valérie; I 
must put her on her guard, advise her 
ep some devoted servitor forever 
hin call. But her impenetrable re- 
e whenever her husband’s name was 
tioned held me silent. Things had 
hed this pass when one day she 
t usual, with a 


— 


to me, smiling as 
tic attempt at her old slangy, buoy- 
anner. 
My dear Blue Stocking,” she jeered, 
going to give you a present. It is 
of medal awarded for friendship. 
rt, you might as well send off your 
claptrap dining room paneling, because 
[ am going to give you ‘the Zoo.’” 
[looked at her amazed. ‘‘ You please 
urself to joke, Madame Do Nothing! 
‘ could I part you from your cher- 
d menagerie? I do not know how 
feeds your animals, and heaven is 
ness, I have a few of my own spouting 
thy copybook texts at me. You will 
to stable your beasts yourself.” 
Valérie shrugged. ‘‘Well, then, the 
r dears will be shut away in the store- 
ise again, and I’d rather run over and 
them up occasionally here with 
You are very unkind. I will re- 
you to the Society for the Preven- 
1 of Cruelty; besides, you need them, 
| I know they like you, and you can’t 
ise to let them in! They’re at the 
door now.” 
A little note of appeal that crept, un- 
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known to herself, into Valérie’s voice, 
made me give welcome to the whole lot. 
They came, ramping and couching along 
our walls, writhing overhead in the four 
massive lightbearers of Adalbert the 
Bold, glowering from the banquet table, 
scowling from the chair backs, fraterniz- 
ing with the emblems of our house that 
met them on equal grounds of ferocity. 
Valérie’s dining room became a white 
and gold creation that irked the eye. 
Simultaneously the ancient plate disap- 
peared from view, and in its place plat- 
ters and tea sets shone with resplendent 
newness, innocent of even an initial. 
Throughout the house the same elimina- 
tion had taken place. Tapestries and 
objects of art there were, but not one 
bore the identifying mark of Castel. I 
said nothing, but I thought volumes. 
Evidently the gutter-born Montajon 
had banned these signs of former great- 
ness, jealous of their too obvious mean- 
ing. 

It was perhaps a month after this 
wholesale eviction when Valérie actually 
mentioned her husband. She came to 
me, begging for an afternoon just “‘to 
play,” which was quite out of the ques- 
tion, for I was head over heels in work; 
but I stole an hour, and we took it into 
the garden together. 

We have a quaint little jardin perdu— 
one of the hidden joys one finds in old 
Paris. The conservatory opens into it, 
and one finds oneself in a quaint en- 
closure, so surrounded by the gray and 
lofty walls of adjoining houses as to seem 
the bottom of a well turned into a gar- 
den. Here ivy thrives and blue-eyed 
myrtle, pallid spider lilies and strange 
groups of spotted mushrooms. Mar- 
velous mosses star the rusty marble 
benches, and a tiny fountain babbles to 
itself softly in a bronze basin of twisted 
lotus leaves from far-away Japan. It is 
an ideal place for self-communing or for 
intimate confidences. But the lure of 
its remote quiet did not seem to make 
Valérie find her task easy, for that she 
had set herself a task in this interview lL 
sensed at once. I knew it concerned 
Montajon, and I was determined to give 
her warning when she gave me the slight- 
est opening. We talked of everything 
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in the world except what was uppermost 
and it was not until she 
he mastered her embar- 


in our minds, 
rose to go that 
rassment 

“Do you keep someone always within 
call?’”’ she asked. ‘‘Haven’t you a 
helper in the laboratory?”’ i 

The question shocked me. In another 
form, it was what I had been longing to 
ay to her. 


Becaust she continued, moistening 
her dry lips and avoiding my eyes, “‘ you 
shouldn’t be alone. My—my husband 


sthat you— He has sometimes 
ireatened to come and see you, and— 
explain—l—”’ 

This gave me my longed-for oppor- 


‘Valérie,”’ I cried, ‘for God’s sake, 
leave this man! I know all, all about 
him. I know the hell you livein. Take 
the matter into your own hands!” 

She shook her head. She was not 
thinking of herself, but of me. “Perhaps 
I worry needlessly,” she said, ignoring 
my outburst, ‘““but—oh, my dear!” she 
cried, and kissed me suddenly, vehe- 


mently, with a passion of terror and 
affection. She recovered herself and 


shamefacedly. ‘“‘I—I 


turned 
m 


away 
ust go; it’s later than 1 thought.” 

I strove to detain her, but she hurried 
to her carriage, leaving me puzzled as to 
what Montajon believed me responsible 
for. Possibly he had discovered that he 
was shadowed and his doings reported. 
If so, I had, indeed, better think of pro- 
tection. Jean Poit, father’s assistant, 
worked with us both, and was rarely out 
of earshot; consequently I was more 
alarmed for Valérie than for myself. 

[ returned to my tasks, but was hope- 
lessly absent-minded; and realizing that 
faulty work is worse than none at all, 
[ gave it up. Nothing diverted my 
obsessed mind. I took Mathilde and 
went for a walk. When I returned it 
was quite dark. Ilet myself in with a 
latchkey, handed my wraps to the maid, 
who went upstairs, and stepped into the 
dimly lighted salon. 

For a moment I stood pensively pat- 
ting my wind-blown hair, when a slight 
noise attracted my attention, and, look- 
ing up, I saw before me—Montajon. 
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Somehow I had expected his presenc 
there. I was not startled, only calmly 
determined to force him to some action 
that would permit me to take legal step 
against him—to close the doors of 
prison or a madhouse between Valérie 
and him. 

He came toward me, with slow, ser- 
pentine movements. I backed away 
till I stood between the tapestry curtains 
that screened the salon from the dinins 
room. ‘Two small candle lamps on the 
serving table gave but a feeble light, but 
it seemed focused on the white face be- 
fore me like a spotlight in a melodrama 

When he spoke his voice was low and 
husky. 

“Tt’s you—you who set them on me 
—I know.” 

“T was right,”’ I thought; “he has 
discovered I am having him shadowed.’ 

“Well,” I said aloud, “and what 
then?” 

“Of course I can’t kill her,” he went 
on, “while they are there, so you must 
call them off.” 

Again he drew so close that I loosed 
my hold on the draperies and retreated 
to the dining room table. He followed 
me, his eyes riveted to mine. 

“TI got rid of them all. I made her 
send every one of them out of the house. 
Then I went to her, knowing she was 
alone—”’ 

My blood chilled as I listened. He 
paused and seemed lost in thought 
Then: 

“But I’d forgotten she had on that 
pendant. Just as my hands were at her 
throat, I them—the lions—the 
lions!”’ 

I had no time to think. He came at 
me, his hands upraised and clenched 

“Tsawthem! I saw them, I tell you! 
She stood perfectly still, looking into my 
eyes. I couldn’t frighten her. Ot! 
course she wasn’t afraid—she knew th 
were there. Each had a paw on her 
shoulder—and their claws met over h 
head. I ran—oh, yes, I’m not ashamed 
toownit. Now I’vecometo you. I’ve 
always felt that you—you set them on 
me! Call them away—do you hear me? 
Call them off, or I'll kill you!”’ 

He glared at me with indescribable 


saw 











enc hatred. I tried to cry out, and could 
! [ stood as if hypnotized. 





tiot iddenly his eyes shifted; his gaze 
tey ran along the emblazoned walls. He 
of a the escutcheons to right and left, 
léric and behind him. I will never 

his face, its insane malignity 
ser- ed to one of abject terror, of 
wal 1, trapped helplessness. I could 
ain muscles at his throat distend and 
ning I n; huge veins that throbbed visibly 
. th don his temples. The sweat of 
. but thered at the roots of his hair and 
> be- i down his waxen cheeks. His eyes 
ama upward as if compelled, and fixed 
and t lves in lidless agony upon the 


ul lions of the chandelier. A hoarse 
1 me and inhuman clamor burst from his lips. 





red the pendant mass, tearing at 
ha i h clawlike fingers. There was a 
d.” , grinding sound—the great can- 
wh 
wen &sc ie 
mt ~— 
w) ed 
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delabra hurtled down, missed me by the 
fraction of an inch and crashed to the 
floor. The lights on the serving table 
rocked and fell, burned for an instant 

ainst the polished oak and were ex- 
tinguished. 

Jean and Mathilde, rushing in, found 
me lying unconscious across the table, 
while under the wreck of steel lay Mon- 
tajon- de ad. 


There is not much more to relate. 
Cerebral hemorrhage was the verdict at 
the inquest—but I saw his torn throat. 
The metal spikes, they said, had made 
those gashes; but I never see my dear 
Valérie without imagining in dim outline 


the huge protecting presences of the 
lions—a paw on either shoulder, and 
claws meeting above the courageous 
head of the last of the house of Castel. 
ope’ 


cee THE FACE OF LOVE 


ou 
} wee HEN sunset fire was 
And eastern silver 
He In some 
ight I made my way alone 
For gray the Past behin« 
7. ‘ And gold and red the 
it, hi 


showed the rising 
dim pathway o’er a lonely 
and 


Future 
So hastening forward toward 


By Mary Grosvenor 


larkening on the sea 
moon, 
dune 
dreamily. 

my impatient feet 
beckoned me; 
that vast To Be 


— I saw a figure terrible and sweet. 
or ” Love Janus-faced at parting of the ways: 
~ An angel’s face with golden head upraised 
L yo Was his, but looking still in that dim light 
we I saw a fiend’s face mock the vision bright. 
Res Angel or devil, who can know Love's face, 
he Or which face he may show to mortal sight? 
n her 
r her 
. 1 <a > 
ve 
om 
ir mé¢ 


PRIS‘ YNER—Have I a clear case? 


ibabl LawyER—Yes; I can see right through it—so will the judge. 
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ONEY talks. 


cents. 


TORTURE 


By Marie Beaumarscheff 


OD of my soul! Can this thing be 

G That I, a creature made by thee, 
Must drain the poison of such w 

And writhe distorted in their throes, 

While through my tortured veins a fire 

Burns with a withering desire, 

And like a devastating power 

Destroys my every living hour? 

Is there no lethe for such as I? 

Is there no r 1 

Of all the things that mu 

Is there no balm of 

For weary hearts that would repen 

How calm the night—the swayin 

Are sighing to the tender breeze 

And in the garden every flower 

Awaits the dew within its bower, 

And .night birds call and answer | 

hey love each other so; 


conten 








Because the 
Aye, and the insects seem to me 

To chant and hum in harmony; 

While I stand silent and alone, 

A discord in God’s monotone 

I could have sworn I heard a sound 

Of sweetest music all around, 

Like phantom music, deadly dear 

Now far away—now very near, 

And someone’s voice in cadence 
Breathing of love—ah, ’tis not 

Let me not hear what may not be; 
There’s torture in this phantasy! 

Ah, still my heart that I may go 

Far from these things that wound me sol 
God of my soul! It must not be 

That I love those who love not me. 


But it hasn’t much of an audience when it simply talks com 

































































CHICAGO, A CITY WITH INSTINCTS 





By Constance Skinner 


HAT gives a city its personal- 
ity? How does it acquire a 
stature, complexion, figure, a 

ion of movement gesture, a tone of 
and, ¢ \ e all, look in the eyes 
you, the ‘ne uncover 
- heart and reach your hand to that 
grip or else take a tighter hold on 

- pocketbook 
It is said mat the city s pes the lives 

n and women, rules a and ruins, dis- 

s and makes great according to its 
and it is said also—by those who 

ind and by those who fall, alike—that 
can ever know the why of a city’s 
m, why it shapes some to success 
others to dishonor. Men and 
en make the city and the city mars 
and women—so runs the modern 
The fact is, though, that life 
s the city. Life is the sculptor, 
ity nor mankind nor womé nkind. 
hapes a city as easily as it shapes 
n. It uses a heavier mallet, a longer 
1, and sends more marble chips fly- 
in the one instance; but the process 

the same. 

A city, after all, is only life’s bigge 

leal of a human being, and expresses, 
refore, a bigger sense of personality. 

You can imagine the sculptor turning 

m a tableful of sturdy little three- 
manikins made in the Troubetskoy 

nner—and in the Troubetskoy man- 

* every inch is an inch of power—to 
forming of a city, with the rugged 

e of a Michael Angelo hacking his 
hty “Moses” out of the shapeless 

hite mountain. 

The position of the studio has its in- 

fluence on the sculptor’s dream. Chi- 

.o was made on a great lake shore; 

and Chicago has the strain and fret of 
December, 1912—7 





men who live by big inland waters with 
winding unseen far exits to the sea. It 
is the strain and fret of the red-corpus- 
cled life seeker. There is no question 
about the color of Chic 
It matches the sunset haze over the rivet 
shade for shade. 

Vermilion-blooded Chicago! Who has 
felt the pounding of your great pulse and 
not loved you? Life shaped you a very 
living city, Chicago! You area mighty, 
newly great personage, with four ‘‘ V’s” 
rampant on your crest—Vim, Vitality, 
Vigor and Virility. And so lustily 
pleased are you with your newly-great- 
ness that it will be many a long day ere 
your red lip thins to a curled sneer and 
the trickle of ice water slackens the 
crimson flow through your veins. Life 
sculptured you fearlessly and set you on 
exhibition, regardless of critics from the 
near Orient who would be sure to scan 
your huge crude Rodinesque figure with 
something akin to nervous dislike 
Your faults are so obvious. To avoid 
hurting your feelings, let us twist the 
phrase into the negative and say, with 
your own splendid disregard of the Eng- 
lish language, that you are possessed of a 
fine large lack of polish. ‘‘No refine- 
ment” has been registered against you 
on the Orient tablets. 

With smiling frankness and in your 
very own speech you have retorted that 
the mind of your Eastern critic is as 
broad as the baby ribbon that subways 
through the flounces of a Broadway 
broiler. Youare bothright. You have 
both proved it. 

First impressions have value if they are 
the intuitive responses of an open mind 
and not the imported first impressions 
of a bigot. To judge of Chicago’s per- 
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go’s corpuscles 
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sonality on first sight, it is better to take 
the impressions of a stranger from the 
far West than from the East. Western 
eyesight is trained on wide horizons. Its 
science of optics considers defects of the 
least possible im] ortance. To get the 
whole view quickly is 


view q > main thing. 

The We ~ + Aatawen meeting Mi 
Chicago on her Lake Shore Drive will 
uncover his heart and reach her his hand 
and fear not hing for his poc — on He 


will sense in her something akin to him, 
pone he will trust her. He will look into 
her eyes and find there wae a keen- 
ness, sincerity, mingled with wariness 
hardness and a certain coarseness. He 
will look at her mouth—frank and full- 
lippe d. re ady to smile or droy yal leasant 
oath of unconsidered meaning, borde red 
by the lines of a young, daring, vigorous 
experience—and he will know her for the 
shrewd woman city who follows her in- 
stincts, because she gets more out of life 
that way and knows far back in her 
large, round, pugnacious head that she 
can trust her brains and her 
sense of humor to come to her rescue if 
her instincts plunge her too deeply into 
too costly experiments. She is a liberal 
city when led by her instincts, but she 
knows the emotional value of a hundred 
cents as well as the financial. 

This is one reason why her Eastern 
critics will never understand her; be- 
cause she will risk money to follow her 
instincts—nay, because she has instincts 
to follow. Good instincts they are, too, 
generally. It isin her methods that she 
errs most frequently, not in her intents 
and impulses. But she seems very, 
very crude to her Eastern critics who 
lost their instincts about the time when 
their first generation of money kings, the 
pi meers, was succeeded by the second 
generation, the plunderers. 

Chicago realizes that to baby ribbon 
minds she lacks class, but she is not sen- 
sitive. As she would say, herself, class 
is one of the things she “hasn’t got 
around to yet.” Culture is another. 


1 
t 


always 


Now there is no reason why Chicago 
should not be cultured—in a degree, at 
least—for she has several acres of hand- 


some University where they teach every- 
thing they can buy a book about. Also 


she is environed by women’s clubs where 
they lecture on everything else; and 
she is bounded on the north by Evans- 
ton. Her University is very handsome 
and widespread. Its buildings are al- 
Elizabetl 


most, perhaps ay an. It is 
rumored that its atmosphere some- 
times makes professors a little “heady.” 


That may be - ause its light of learning 
burns by The odor is not un- 
pleasant, te it is there and unmistak- 
able—a peculiar sort of incense, as it 


ke rosene. 


wer The old contention that oil and 
water won’t mix has been repr ren at 
the village schoolhouse on the Midway. 
They will mix if the temperature is low 
enough. Ohicago is not encased in a 
shell, hard or soft has found her 


attempts at immersion in culture to be 
shivery experiences. There is too much 
troubled waters for the oil. Her in- 
stincts rebel at the temperature. 

Chicago’s feeling toward her Pundi- 
torium may be best expressed in thi 
happy phrase from B. L. T.’s Cannery: 
“She regards her university with civic 
pride She sees to it that the big motor 
bus with megaphone attachment rolls 
strangers and visitors from Manhattan 
and Petoskey over ,the college campu 
to learn the date, price and object of 

each building—and, having thus dis- 

charged her duty, sends her boys t 
Minnesota, California and Yale. It 
used to be Columbia and Harvard, till 
the sons, instead of graduating with 
their full quota of football marks as did 
their elder brothers before them, began 
to arrive home with diplomas for dra- 
matic criticism and a trunk full of the 
sort of problem plays which Ibsen might 
have written but never did. (How 
could he, indeed, without Brander Mat- 
thews to instruct him? Is it not to Pro 
fessor Matthews’s discourseupon “A 
Doll’s House” that we owe our first in- 
terpretation of Ibsen as the Norwegian 
Mrs. Pankhurst?) 

Chicago knows her duty to the thea- 
ter—oh, yes, she does; witness Evanston 
and Lake Shore Drive—but she could 
not yield up all her stalwart sons to it 
Her instinct and her reason both cried 
out: ‘Nay, let us still have breadwin- 
ner - 
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“HICAGO, 


‘ago, city of instinct, is ever for 


ties. Shams bother her, or, rather, 


ul 
her. She pm inte d 
that ancient Roman matron to 


do not bother her long. She wel- 
every new idea with open mouth, 
to lapse into her own pungent dic- 
she chews twice before she swal- 
There was a time when the word 
med to 


n up tl universe 


to her pote oman 


ons, and said, “These are my 
‘Is.”” But she has learned that real- 
not necessarily always so objective 
‘res of bristling pork and long lanes 
ssing antlered eer She has pro- 
1 in metaphysics to the plac 
re she sees that art is as real as beef. 
he has vet to learn that it need not 
o obvious. She is at that interest- 
ge of spiritual and emotion 
ress when the instinct is right and 
wr the right thing while the brain is 
T arding that thing as it can 


rd 


arly dramatic art 





ere is no subject on which 
mscious intellect can get so wrong 
anon art. In short, some of the 
are in a worse plight than their 
‘olumbia; and some of the 

ye, al y that be no fa- 
have been taken publicly with 
seizures on the topic of art, par- 
l Because dra- 





c art makes use of spoken language 


} 


r 


it 1 


iprehend and to master, 


ad of pigment 


or notes, all these 
bands of students fondly imagine 
t is the simplest and easiest art to 
whereas it is 


most difficult. 


ive 


« 





‘e of the difficulti Ss, as 
undaunted. ‘‘ Nothing 


ted’”’ is her motto. She held to it 


ly in the teeth of the gale blown by 


advancing skirts of six hundred 


unston women marching down the 


zoned on their foreheads. 
inct 
failed her. This was bex 


*O 


nston seriously. It has 


an 


ink 


Drama League’”’ em- 
Her in- 
should have warned Chicago, but 
ause Chi- 
has persistently refused to take 
regarded 
ton as a sort of intellectual soft 
counter, where the crystal ooze of 


shore with ‘“ 


long tolerated piety siphonates its 


rol 
rt 


spray into every beverage; and 


be it from me to seem to pun, but) a 
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place where one may get an old-fash- 
ioned Sunday—with nuts. Evanston 
is the home of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity and a theological bureau besides 
Culture and church coalesce here as on 
the Midway. Although there is less 
water in the creed, and the lamp of learn- 
ing burns by an oil that is not standard, 
till Chicago views Evanston culture 
with transplanted doubts from the Mid- 
way. 

Chicago would have enjoyed rolling 
up her sleeves and ‘‘going to it” to get 
herself cultured. She would have pre- 
ferred to follow her instincts and to hew 
out her own educational system by her 
own broad, blundering, fearless, ag- 
gressive, self-correcting methods. But 
commerce and creed surreptitiously be- 

towed upon her her colleges while she 

was too busy curing hams to do more 
than call a blind ‘‘thank you” over her 
left shoulder. 

This explains much that perplexes her 
in her recent “art movements.”’ 

Her newspapers, which are frank, in- 
formal, facetious and kindly in tone, wel- 
comed the Drama League with intent to 
be funny without intent to wound. This 
is Chicago’s form of wit, designed for 
wholesome laughter. There is this to be 
said for the Chicago dramatic critics: 
they are still writing for the public and 
not merely for each other and the man- 
agers. They are not popular with the 
managers on this account. The man- 
agers, of course, long ago passed up the 
public. They build theaters and pro- 
di ice now solely for the moral effect on 
each other. Chicago instinctively dis- 
likes this situation, because she gets all 
the failures the first year and none of the 
successes till the second year, which is 
much too long to wait to pan most of 
them as they deserve. Therefore Chi- 
cago tossed merry quips at the Drama 
League of America and Evanston, but 
said: “‘Show us what you can do, and 
after we have smiled sufficiently we will 
back your crusade.” 

All the little clubs from Woodlawn to 
Wilmette bought an entrance push but- 
ton to the League, and soon Chicago be- 
came a great greenhouse for drama cul- 
ture. And all this happened because of 
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a few words in behalf of uplift which 
Tyrone Power so lightly let drop. Yes, 
after all, it was an actor and a good one 
who gave Chicago her Drama League! 
Some day soon Chicago’s instinct will 
awake to the meaning of that fact, and 
she will make her Drama League change 
its name or justify it! Like all instinc- 
natures, Chicago is wrathful and 
‘up and coming” when she reaches so- 
called ‘“‘sober’’ second thought and re- 
alizes that her instincts have been be- 
trayed. That is the urge of the West 
still in her. Who that knows the West 
has not heard her slogan: ‘Don’t trifle 
with my in os 


LiIVe 


tincts: 
The Drama League does not dispose 
of dramatic art in Chicago. It tries to, 


but it doesn’t. There is also the Chi- 
cago Theater Society. Strange to say, 
the C. T. S. had its inception in the only 


Chicago circle which is ashamed of its 
instincts. This circle is known as the 
Cliff Dwellers. ’Tis an apt title in 
many ways. They club selectly in cosy, 
homey rooms just under the eaves of 
Orchestra Hall Building, under the 
peaked sheltering highbrow of the Cliff, 
so to speak, safely removed from the 
broad boulevard named Michigan, where 
at all hours of the day and night the 
young instinctive life of the city pounds 
primordially. An aggressive (and pos- 
sibly blackballed) wag once said that 
“the Cliff Dwellers comprise men who 
merely write, men who nearly think and 
men who really paint.” It is not a very 
bright or pungent saying unless you 
have an intimate and spiteful acquaint- 
ance with the Dwellers. It was the 
writers and the thinkers (as per above 
statement) who began suddenly at 
otherwise harmless lunches (not lunch- 
eons) to nearly think about the drama, 
inspired no doubt by Father Power’s 
Evanston Drama League. The painters 
kept themselves pretty strictly to their 
palettes. They do really paint, those 
Chicago painters, many walls of the Art 
Institute to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Paul paints, but the Appolli hang; 
and who gives the increase—and gets it 
—is one of those secrets which Chicago’s 
kind of instinctive breeding prevents her 
from disclosing. 
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The merely writers enlisted the pre: 
and the nearly thinkers successfully so- 
licited Lake Shore Drive, and in a week 
Chicago had a Theater Society to rival 
her Opera Society. The play 
were chosen by the instinctless Dwellers 
under the Highbrow assisted by a Broad- 
way firm of managers. Some of the play 
choosers (not from Broadway) said that 
one of their objects should be to “get 
sex out of the American drama.” | Even 
the Evanston Leaguers never had so 
white a thought as this! (If the city of 
instinct had but known how they plotted 
to emasculate her pulsing, punching 
“influence on art’’!) 

Whatever else prudes lack, ’tis never 
imagination they’re wanting for! To 
neuter-gender the stage! High dreams 
—high dreams! 

It is said that they almost succeeded 
They produced one play which left out 
no remote detail of the primeval subject 
the point being, doubtless, to dispose of 
the whole sex chimera—to “get it all out 
of the theater’ once and for all in on 
play. Modest and sensitive critics 
turned purple on the opening night 
*Tis said the play would have brought a 
blush to the cheek of Utah. If the in- 
stincts of Chicago sometimes lead her 
rashly—and they do—still it is proved 
abundantly that for Chicago to forsake 
her instincts is fatal. When led by rea- 
son and ethics and some sudden sprung 
moral purpose, she works a grievou 
mirth in gods and men. “He laugh 
best,”’ etc., the saying goes. Chicago’ 
red corpuscles and her virile instinct will 
do some things noticeable im art when 
she has finished doing things ¢o art. Chi- 
cago does not like the theater today. 
Her instinct is powerful enough to re- 
model it into a genuinely American the- 
ater, if she once becomes gingerized 
enough on the subject to forget her 
newly and externally acquired ethic 
and let her innate feelings rule. 

Society still has instincts, in Chicago 
It follows them. Nothing but vigorou 
unashamed instinct could account for 
some of the architecture on Millionaire’ 
Lane along the water bank. There aré 
castles that look like a monoplanist’ 
panorama from Athens up the Rhin« 
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turn, or a bird’s-eye view of 


You can tell at once that the her. 


an ad oa 

mn of Rus! ct to this Vs 

n Garland i only name 
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se Sampie 


He should know the her bigness. She j 
o by this time, 
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Eu- The world has watched and criticized 
she has been singled out for spe- 
pal- cial condemnation with Calcutta and 





{ 
styles and did not Paris, and that city on the Styx whi 
w it. Who will write a_ politely, shall be nameless. She has let 
of Chicago”? Who stands in all wide for the world folk to see : and all 


nice? their books any! _preachments again 





it her but register their littleness against 
healing the maimed 
for and the blind of every nation, even her 
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hers at a Belasco opening. 
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STRAY SHOTS 


By Harold Susman 


“E ‘ONOMY is wealth’’—provided you have enough wealth to economize on. 
Eve met Adam at the rib encounter. 

A dark secret—where the matches are kept. 

More honored in the breeches than in the observance—thin calves. 

Moccasins were first made on the last of the Mohicans. 
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There is very little serf bathing in Russia. 


It takes an editor to make a long story short. 
A popular measure—brim-full 
Nothing recedes like success. 


Vanity Fare— flattery. 


The fortune hunter is not so much impressed by pretty faces as by handsor 


figures 
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T taxes the ability of a genius to be veracious and diplomatic at the samé 


time. 


SOME women agree with their husbands in name only. 


















































ON THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


By Jane VV. Guthrie 


EGINA TEMPLE was never able 
R to explain to herself the impulse 
which had urged her to thrust 
- counsel upon a man with whom she 
id not a speaking acquaintance, wl 
even was known to her merely 
ugh the medium of the ] prints. 
ruth of the matter was that Regina 
1 not yet hardened into the molds of 
ypriety approved by society, though 
was given opp tunity often enough 
stiffening qualities. 
‘here was a question in her own mind 
sr would slide into them, since 
ferred to arrive at conclusions in 
own way on all subjects, and met 
tances in manner that 

d best to her at the time. 
[hat was why she went to a political 
ing at Cooper Union one evening 
late September to listen to the speech 
‘andidate for municipal honors, and 
between a Senator of the United 
ites on one side and a typical Bowery 
rd heeler on the other, and conversed 
h one and then the other impartially 
nd unreservedly, at intervals of pleas- 
» or dissent from the speech. Regina 
-d her city. She thrille d always to 
swirling currents that it sent about 
feet, and s she lons ged to test herself 
i her strength against them; and 
was more, she was feeling then that 
might be able, should any wreck 
near her, to plunge into the current 
1 by her own strength of enthusiasm 
nd the valiance of her purpose bring it 
hore. Upon those sisters of hers who 
od and faced the currents with lack- 
tre and uninterested Regina 
lwith scorn. Cooper Union is apt 
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observe their 
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it sne eve 


1 
the 


eyes 


rgest these things to one new to its 
phere. 





It was during the heckling of the can- 
didate, later in the evening, that Regina 
became conscious of the low, tense voice 
of a man speaking just back of her. 
There was a vindictive — to the utter- 
which seemed to be the continua- 
tion of some previous conversation. 

‘I heard an old broker giving advice 
to a young one the other day, and it was 
good,”’ the related. ‘‘He said: 
‘Never take a woman’s account. 
Women are all right as long as they’re 
on the winning side, but just let them 
’” The voice gave an expressive 
click. Regina imagined the gesture 
which accompanied the little noise in 
the throat. 

‘Um-m-m,”’ 
trifle absently. 

““Women are bad losers; the broker 
was right,”’ the first voice asserted dis- 

ustedly; ‘“‘and they’ll always shirk con- 
sequences if they can.”’ 

Regina’s cheeks flamed with indigna- 


ance 


voice 


lose— 


grunted the other man a 


tion. She wanted to turn about and 
say: ‘‘You don’t know what you’re 
talking about. I know women—at 


least, I know one woman not afraid of 
consequences!’’ But she restrained her- 
self. Regina was not unsophisticated, 
if she was young and of an ardent tem- 
perament; and she prided herself on her 
ability to climb, without injury to her- 
self or her garments or propriety, those 
barbed wire fences which society calls 
conventionalities and puts up for its 
protection. 

After the meeting was over, however, 
she turned quickly to look at the two 
men whose conversation had made her 
an involuntary eavesdropper. One of 
them, the shorter man, had his back 
already to her making his way out of the 
103 
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hall; but the other, the taller of the 


t 
Twi he knev There were few indeed 
who did not, since his private affairs had 
become public property and his picture 
had appeared in the newspaper Nor 
did Regina blame him now for his cyn- 


ical remarks, if indeed they had been his, 
of which she could not be sure; but con- 


r circumstances, she felt that she 
“eason sably attribute them to him. 
, Allen Dumont, from being 
~“y of a goodly fortune, had sud- 
‘, almost in the twinkling of an eye 
bankrupt—bankrupt, 
trust rumor, not only in 
but in domestic affairs as well, 
wife, unable, it was asserted, to 
train of a restricted income, 
had gone back to her father’s comfort- 
able home and was seeking a legal sep- 
aration. 

Regina remembered the published ac- 
counts of Allen Dumont's financial ca- 
tastrophe. He had been the victim, it 
was generally acknowledged, of men 
shrewder than himself, and whereas 
they had taken advantage of legal tech- 
nicalities to save themselves from loss, 
Dumont had declined to do so. Regina 
remembered how she had thrilled to the 
man’s courage and pluck, his refusal to 
free himself in any way from the conse- 
quences of his lack of judgment, and his 
determination to shoulder his own obli- 
gations, quixotically withholding from 
his wealthy relatives any inkling of his 
financial straits until it was too late for 
them to intervene in his behalf. 

The climax had come upon him with- 
out warning, and he had made but one 
request, which was that the announce- 
ment of his failure to meet his obligations 
should be withheld for a day, since his 
wife was giving her annual June recep- 
tion on the following day, and he wished 





it seemed, become 
if one might 
pocket 
since his 
stand the 


to spare her the knowledge of their 
tangled monetary affairs until it was 
over 


Regina’s sympathetic eyes dwelt upon 
his tall figure with the rather slouching 
shoulders, the dark, brooding face, the 
somberly set mouth. She thrilled again 
to the fine chivalry of his conduct, and 
now—her lip curled—his wife, unable 
to measure up to his moral standard, 
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was leaving him to bear his burdens 
alone. No wonder he was cynical. 

The thought of this lived with her all 
night as a sort of troubled dream, and 
even after she had wakened in the morn- 
ing it held her in the withering grasp of a 
depression which she found hard to 

off. But having errands down- 
town, she took one of motor busi 
that | run up and down the Avenue, and 
perched te elf on the front seat in order 
to let the fresh, crisp autumn air blow 
from her thought the cobwebs of oth« 
people’s troubles. 

It was a glorious morning, vividly 
clear, with something of the sparkle of 
the sea in the atmosphere—one of those 
wonderful days which dazzle the sense 
and set the blood dancing through the 
veins. Regina took a long, clean breath 
of air to fill her lungs and gazed happily 
about her at the city she loved in a joy- 
ous glitter of prideful pomp. Presently 
a man dropped rather heavily into the 
vacant beside her, a man with 
moody eyes and a set mouth. Regina, 
stealing a sidelong glance at him, almost 
gasped. Surely this was the man, Allen 
Dumont, who had sat behind her the 
night before at Cooper Union, the man 
whose remarks had roused her not only 
to indignation but to pity; yet, 
how, he was not so tall as he had seemed 
nor so broad-shouldered. Perhaps th« 
dim light of the hall had given her a 
wrong impression of his height; and in 
this clear light of morning he looked 
younger. Regina stole another look at 
him. Yes, this was the same man; she 
was sure that she could not be mistaken 

Just then the bus stopped jerkily to 
allow a workman to climb down into a 
manhole in the street, a dark, grewsome 
hole, it looked, as Regina, leaning over 
the side of the bus, could see. The man 
beside her leaned forward and glanced 
quickly, impatiently toward the cause of 
the momentary delay. 

But Regina, accustomed to speaking 
her thoughts when and where they sug- 
gested an opportunity, remarked, by way 
of reflection: 

“There’s always some way out, isn’t 
there?’’ She glanced up at the man sit- 
ting beside her, the flash of interest in her 
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eyes bespeaking not only a cosmopoli- 
tan spirit but the frank and engaging 
confidence which merits no rebuff from 


stranger. 
Yet the man turned to her with knit 
rows. ‘‘What?” he asked almost im- 


itiently, but as if he were really en- 
deavoring in a tense preoccupation to 
catch the drift of her remark. 

“T said there is always some way out. 
It looks horrible down there, doesn’t it?”’ 
Regina shuddered quite becomingly. 
‘‘And when that man comes up from the 
place, his fellow workmen have to sweep 

bugs and the crawling things off of 
him with brooms—I’ve seen them do it. 
But don’t you suppose that he remem- 
bers, down there in the dark, that even 
f his light goes out and he has to grope 
to get about, that there is a way out for 
him? 
The man turned and looked deliber- 
ately at the slender, girlish figure sitting 
beside him, at the eager, smiling face, 
the red-brown hair under the smart little 
turban, where the strands caught a 
leam of sunlight and held it until they 
oked like burnished gold. He looked 
the youth in the eyes and the soft 
curves about the smiling lips. Certainly 
he was not speaking from experience— 
rather the lack of it. 

“There are some situations from 
vhich there is no way out.” The tightly 

t lips relaxed in a grim smile not pleas- 
ant to see. 

“Don’t believe any such nonsense,” 
Regina counseled stoutly. ‘‘There is 
always some way out from the blackest 
hole, the direst combination of circum- 
stances.”’ 

The man almost laughed aloud in 
ironic unbelief; but he contented him- 
elf with a shrug of the shoulders, an 
exaggeration of his grim smile. He 
made no effort to reply, and the bus 
having started again, they had ridden 
two or three blocks further down, when 
Regina pushed the bell in front of her, a 
summons to the driver to stop at the 
next street crossing; and as she did so, 
he turned and spoke hurriedly to her 
companion, quite as if she must deliver 
an opinion and an explanation to him. 

“T heard,” she announced, speaking 
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rapidly and in an undertone, “‘what you 
said last night at Cooper Union. I was 
sitting just in front of you, next to Sen- 
ator Stonington. You must be in a bad 
way if you think that all women shirk 
consequences—take the good and refuse 
to share the evil.”” Then Regina some- 
what hastily climbed down to the street, 
and it must be confessed that her cheeks 
were flaming and her eyes shining in a 
most becoming way. She stood for a 
moment on the curb before crossing the 
street. Suddenly she glanced up quite 
involuntarily. Her fellow passenger was 
leaning down over the side of the bus, 
looking intently at her. Regina remem- 
bered that she had heard him murmur an 
astonished and somewhat irreverent 
ejaculation as she had hurried away, but 
she met his eyes levelly; yet could it be 
that his eyes held an insistent question 
and a—challenge? 

There were moments during the next 
six weeks when Regina blushed hotly as 
she recalled the incidents of that ride; 
she would become desperately self-con- 
scious, which was not at all Regina’s 
way. Then there were other times 
when she defended herself stoutly. “I’m 
glad I spoke to him,” she would declare. 
‘No man has a right to go about with a 
face like that. And—I liked him. I 
liked him even when he was grouchy.” 
But still more did she congratulate her- 
self when she was told that there was no 
truth whatever in the rumor of disa- 
greement in the Dumont household; 
that the whole story of domestic tangle- 
ment was the creation of scandal lovers 
—and yet, she was puzzled, too. Why 
else should he have been airing such a 
revolutionary opinion of her sex? 

It was a day in November, six weeks 
later, when Regina met the man and had 
a chance to ask him—a soft autumn day 
when the tall buildings on the Avenue 
wrapped themselves in opalescent hazes 
and bewildering color effects; a day 
when summer came back through the 
aisles of autumn and sang to the heart 
of the world a pagan rapture of eternal 
beauty, eternal youth, eternal joy. 
Regina had been out all the afternoon, 
and was on her way home up the Avenue 
when lo, the man stood just in front of 








her. To her dream-filled eyes he seemed 
sidewalk to confront 
iad in truth been walking 
half a block. 

I shall not ask if I may walk with 
you—I am going to do it,’’ he smiled, 
and Regina confessed even through her 
surprise and an unusual self-conscious- 
ness that his smile was delightful, and 
that it transformed his whole face—that 
it, in itself, secured what it asked for. 

You see,” he continued—and Regina 
further confessed that his voice was 
charming, cultivated and delightfully 
modulated—‘ I’ve quite a re- 
ble fortune riding up and down in 
motor buses looki 
voman, Miss Regina Temple by name, 
who read destiny for me one morning— 

iow long ago, I can’t remember—and 


who thereby laid great obligations on 


to spring trom the 
her, but he | 
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for a certain young 








Why—” Regina’s cheeks were flam- 
ing, though she veiled her eyes with their 
long, fringing black lashes as she glanced 
hastily up at the man beside her. ‘‘ How 
did you know my name?’”’ 

Asked it—asked it of every way- 
faring friend and acquaintance, until I 
found a man—Senator Stonington, who 
sat beside you at Cooper Union one 
memorable night. He recognized my 
very accurate description of a young 

yan who spoke in parables, and he 
recalled that you had murmured your 
name as the daughter of one of his 
friends.”’ 

Regina laughed, and her laugh was de- 
lightfully companionable, though 
tried her best to fix her mouth formally 
and incline her eyes to coldness. Allen 
Dumont was a married man, she re- 
flected, and this was an occasion when 
she would better observe propriety. 
She liked him, liked the deferential way 
that he spoke to her, and all that—but— 
he was no longer in trouble, to judge by 
appearances, and his manner was— 
rather possessive. Not that Regina 
put this into words, but that instinct 
held her, the instincts of woman trained, 
though she denied it, to conventional 
constraints as well as by the laws of sex. 
** Myobligations—I don’t understand—”’ 

“Then [ll tell you. I’m your re- 
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sponsibility—your obligation.” The 
eyes laughed; the gay banter in the 
tones was unmistakable, yet under it 
was an eager earnestness. ‘‘You saved 
my life—of course you did—or my rea 
son, or something—I don’t know just 
what; and I'll leave it to you to find 
out.’ 

Regina drew back perceptibly; she 
did not venture to look at the man. 

‘I suppose,”’ he continued, ‘‘that | 
had been thinking so long on one subject 
that I couldn’t see things straight. | 
hadn’t slept for nights; there were my 
business affairs, and then—the last 
straw. I suppose I was speaking of 
that when you overheard me. I could 
see nothing but 
how when you spoke to me that morn 
ing you broke the thread of my thought 
as completely as if you had cut it with 
shears. I got to thinking about you 
remembering how you looked’’—there 
was a very warm tone in the voice now 
in fact a very personal interpretation of 
feeling—‘‘of what you had said, and I 
rode up and down in that blessed bus for 
three solid hours. Suddenly there 
popped into my head the name of a mar 
I hadn’t thought of for years. I didn’t 
recall at the time that you had spoken 
of him. It was Senator Stonington, and 
I decided then and there to go to him and 
ask his advice in my affairs. I got down 
off that bus and went straight to him 
He showed me how to arrange my in- 
vestments, and discussed my affair 
ully; and the other matter’ 
—a crossed the man’s face— 
*“‘T arranged that myself.””’ There was a 
stern note in the voice but no vindic- 
tiveness. “I think you wakened m« 
from a not very happy dream.’”’ He 
threw back his head and drew a long 
breathing sigh of relief 

Then he turned and looked down at 
Regina. ‘You said you were not afraid 
of consequences.’””’ The voice teased 
now; so did the eyes, the smile; and yet 
—there was that eager earnestness, and 
that taking for granted that she under 
stood, that she sympathized with him 
that she meant to be companionable. 
But Regina’s upward look was troubled 
She was not so sure of her ability to keep 
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her garments or herself from those 
barbed wire fences that she had essayed 
to climb over six weeks before. 

“‘T don’t believe I understand.”’ She 

ypped still and looked into the frank, 
clear brown eyes of the man beside her, 

the smile courteously sweet but in- 
timate. The man did not answer; in- 
tead he laughed, looked back of him 
down the Avenue where the sun was 

nding its last long slants out from the 
treets to the west and caught sight of a 
bus traveling their way. 

“Will you get up on this bus and talk 
about it?”’ he asked. The glow of the 
afternoon was in his face, but about his 
lips, in his eyes a spirit seemed to be 
clinging, a spirit whose language she 
could understand, a spirit of frank ad- 
miration, of unquestioning regard. 

Regina hesitated. She caught that 
spirit to her heart and held it to her. It 
was hers, that fine regard hers, for one 
brief moment. 

“No, I will not.” She spoke with 
clear decision, drew away formally. 
Propriety—the propriety at which she 
had flouted and gibed, stood before her 
with menacing eyes and stern uplifted 
hand. 

““Oh, come,”’ the voice coaxed. ‘‘ There 
waiting for us is that same seat that we 
had—how long ago?” The sensitive 
face was all aglow. Regina forgot that 
it had ever been moody, somberly set. 

‘‘Come—come,” he urged, as the bus 
drew up to the curb at his nod. “I'll 
take you up to the top of the world—the 
top of the world,” he murmured as he 
gazed at her. 

Regina was obdurate. ‘“‘No.’”’ She 
shook her head. “No.” Her voice was 
cold, even resentful. The bus rumbled 
onward, leaving them standing there. 

The man turned and looked at her—a 
long, considering look. ‘‘Ah,’’ he said 
slowly, ponderingly, his eyes searching 
her face, ‘‘after all, you are afraid of con- 
sequences—afraid to talk to a man 
whose name you do not know—to whom 
you have not been properly introduced.” 
The sensitive face changed, grew cold; 
his voice was rasped. ‘‘Even after so 
sweet and brave an ignoring of conven- 
tionalities as you made, you have put 
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on your society mask. You don’t know 
me—you don’t know my name. I 
thought you were different, could judge 
for yourself, could make up your own 
mind.” He turned away. “I shall not 
offer you my card—that would be 
banal.”” His brow darkened. ‘I crave 
your consideration—I took too much for 
granted. I believed what you said.” 
He moved quickly from her side. 

“Wait a moment.” Regina spoke 
hurriedly, as she caught up to his step, 
“You are not a stranger to me—that is, 
not quite. I know your name—your 
face. I knew of your troubles; I 
thought you were splendid—indeed, I 
did—the way you took them, and so- 
The scarlet swept over her face clear up 
to the tips of her ears; the troubled, con- 
trite look in the eyes gave them a lovely, 
tender glow, as if she were really offering 
him the flowers of her heart—sympathy 
and feeling. 

“You knew my name?” the man 
asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Allen Dumont, I did.” 
Regina put her hand out and rested the 
tips of her fingers on his coat sleeve. 
They lay there like the blossoms of for- 
getfulness that she was offering him for 
her intentional hurt. 

The man stared at her for one long 
moment, but his eyes did not brighten. 
“You thought—that I—was Allen Du- 
mont? I remember that we were to- 
gether that night. Well, Iam not. I 
am only his cousin, Alfred Dumont. 
I don’t deserve your good opinion.” 

“Oh!” Regina’s voice dropped to a 
note of despair, of desperate humilia- 
tion, but she did not lift her hand from 
that coat sleeve. ‘I wish,” she said in 
a low, pleading tone, ‘‘that you would 
tell me now how I acquired my obliga- 
tion.” 

“There’s nothing very much to tell 
you.” The tone was perfunctory. He 
looked about him. “It’s growing dusk. 
The day is done,” he said rather ab- 
sently. 

“No—no.”” Regina’s hand tightened 
on the sleeve. ‘‘Tell me.” 

“T had been abroad,” he explained 
in a flat, uninterested fashion, ‘and I 
had just come home when Allen’s 
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upon him. I had made “You're all alike,”’ he said somberly 
with him—consider- ‘I thought you different—sweet and 
,too—and though he _ frank—a real woman, that morning on 
them for me—I was the bus; that you were humanly inte 


“ feared, at the time ested in your fellow beings, and were not 


of that—but sequences. You’re like all the rest.” 

He shook his head. ‘“ You take nothing 

nanded Regina. on trust You have to be convinced.” 
in France with her Still holding the hand in a warm, de- 
pent the spring with g grasp, Regina turned and looked 
out Allen’ affairs of her down the Avenue. The 





her about them, dusk of evening was drawing down—the 
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ea to her somehow dusk of an enchanted day. Suddenly 





I believe the flowers of the city’s night burst ma O 

» name. She and _ bloom, long strings of pinkish, moonlik 
that I had gone blossoms—the street lamps. The light 
‘w me over without of one fell across the face of the girl as 
without a chance she drew her companion to the curb 


It threw into outline its delicate purity 
pped down and fell it touched to a glow the velvety warmth 
» man beside her with of her gray eyes, lingered in the tender 
more she was stand- curves of her sweet young mouth 
vire fence, without ‘‘Here comes a motor bus,” she said 
in the garments of _ softly, “and yes—yes, there is a seat up 

in front for two. 
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H* laughs the best who laughs the last, 
Save when, perchance, his laughter 
Comes after someone’s pointed joke 


And a little too long after 


skeleton may sound very fine—but they are usually mere old 
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By Kate 


ORCORAN was giving the supper 
C party. These midnight feasts of 
his at his gorgeous rooms at 
the Albany had become the smartest 
iffairs in a tired-out town at the end of 
the season. Always a pretty woman or 
two, an editor, a poet, sometimes a 
priest, a portrait painter or a peer who 
might be a good sort or an interesting 
tory teller, this popular actor-manager 
was sure to get a charming crowd to- 
gether. 

Tonight the gusty softness of the late 
spring came through the open windows 
to the group about the lace-covered 
table with its candles flickering behind 
rose-shaped shades of yellow silk over 
the glass and crystal and the little silver 
dishes of bonbons and fruit. There 
were shallow bowls of primroses giving 
out a golden glow of color here and there. 

Parkers, the tall, correct, impassive 
butler, had served the coffee. Everyone 
seemed to be talking at once about a cele- 
brated libel suit against the Bat, a semi- 
social and sporting weekly. Blair, the 
plaintiff, had come out of the fight sev- 
eral thousand pounds richer in pocket, 
but with a ruined reputation. The 

ounsel for the defense had proved be- 
yond all manner of doubt that Blair was 
n intimate terms with a certain group 
f card playing men who were never al- 
lowed to enter the decent clubs. That 
he had been ignorant of their true char- 
acters did not seem to count for much 
except that the hard and fast English 
libel laws do not permit such attacks in 
print. 

“He'll have to hook it,” said Har- 
beson, a critic who had an evening paper 
open in his hands. ‘There’s nothing 
else; he’s done for.” 
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“Too bad he didn’t ask advice when 
they first went after him,”’ mused Cor- 
coran. ‘‘There’s only one thing to do 
in such cases—pay—pay—pay! I al- 
ways do.” 

The men looked across at him half 
laughing, the two women indignantly, 
as though he had personally offended 
them. 

“Pay blackmail!” ejaculated Harbe- 
son hotly. “Why, it’s confession—it’s 
cowardice—it’s criminal!” 

“It’s safe, too,”’ said Lord Maurice, a 
young oldish-looking man whose wife 
was staring at him across the table with 
distress in her eyes. 

“Admit nothing; ask for proofs!” ex- 
claimed Harbeson excitedly. 

“But when they happen to have the 
proofs, my dear old chap?” inquired 
Corcoran softly. 

“Half the time they haven’t. In 
Blair’s case the lawyers worked up most 
of that evidence lateron. They get hold 
of some flimsy rumor—” 

“That’s the game!” said Delatour, 
the painter, with a sad finality in his 
tone. ‘‘When they first rush you, you 
can’t tell just how much they really 
know. Ifa woman’s name is in it, what 
is there one can do?” 

“Fight them!” said Miss Dangerfield, 
Corcoran’s beautiful leading woman 
“That sort always run from a good 
fight.’’ She spoke through her clenched 
teeth in her regular stage fashion. 

“Blair was such a decent sort of 
chap,”’ exclaimed Lady Maurice. 

“So it seems,” commented her hus- 
band cynically. 

“Here is the way they do it,” ex- 
plained Delatour in expert style as one 
who knew: “They send you a polite 
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ril ‘Surely, all London isn’t 

cing in its shoes for its hidden crimes! 

We’re not all rotters, are we? Charac- 
n't } 1 


all hed like ¢ 
st. Felix laughed horribly—so much so 


that it cael the speaker until he 
ceased Miss Dangerfield delicately 
began to peel a big plum. 

‘Why can’t people behave them- 
elves?”’ she asked ingenuously. 


‘That was the first question asked 
after the affair in Eden,’’ suggested Cor- 
} 


coran over his black grapes 


‘There’s only one honorable thing 
to do,’ persisted Lady Maurice, who 
seemed to have recovered her poise: 


to understand a 

‘And keep—the Eleventh Command- 
ment,”’ smiled St "Fe lix, quoting: “* Thou 
Shalt Not Be Found Out!” 

‘Bosh!”’ Miss Dangerfield tossed her 
head proudly at him. “I shouldn’t 
them a shilling. I’d die first! 
up Scotland Yard!” 


PIN e 


I’d call 


‘That’s what poor Blair did,’’ sighed 
Delatour, ‘‘and now look at the naughty 
thing!”’ 

‘The guilty will always have to suf- 
fer,” began Lady Maurice, while her 

band grinned _ sardonically. The 
butler served the liqueurs in_ long- 
temmed tinted glasses like morning 
glories. There was a certain air of dis- 


upproval of the argument in his soft, 
manner. 
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nantly. She looked at her husband for 


protect tion, but he gazed coldly along 


h is c igar. 


“We are a representatively decent 
group of Londoners—lI will not go so far 
as to sav that we are respectable,”’ con- 
tinued Corcoran with mock seriousnes 

‘That would be too insulting,” 
laughed Harbeson, listening intently and 
watching Lady Maurice’s lips iy it al- 
ternately twitched and smiled as though 


were between laughing al 
“We have, I take it,’ propounded 
Corcoran clearly, “‘murdered no one; 
nor have we robbed any banks or 
with plate and jewels 

They were all intent now, leani 
ward over the table, the 
flickering on their faces. 


crying 


run oi 


ng for- 
eolden light 


Parkers placed 


copper bowls of water in which rose 
leaves floated. badly Maurice had put 
her fan as a shield against Harbe- 


son’s look through the shadow. 

‘Yet I will venture to say,” continued 
Corcoran, ‘‘that over each head hangs 
the proverbial sword of some 
error—a moment’s halt—an inherited 
secret, not always heavy, maybe rusty 
with years and tears—yet it is there 
and there we prefer it to stay.” 

A curious silence fell as the actor’s 
deep voice procl: uimed his sentence on 
them all. Only Maurice dared t 

“What a fearful life 
he interposed. 
must cost!”’ 
jeered Miss Dangerfield. “H 
talks like a four-act screamer. We don 
pretend to be angels! 

‘Be merciful to us poor sinners!’ 
toned St. Felix. 

‘Amen,”’ said Delatour piously. 

The bell tinkled and relieved 2 


SOTT an 


Oo joke. 
you must lead!’ 
“And what a lot it 


‘Rot!” 
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rained situation that had lost its savor. 


women were angry, the men 
uibled. Memory seemed to have 


led up ghosts of the past, and they 
among the guests each with his 
Parkers entered with a queer-looking 
r on a silver tray and brought it to 
rcoran, who seemed annoyed atthe 
erruption. He glanced at it without 
uching it. The direction on the en- 
ype was typed, but had been blurred 
» a black smear so as to be inde- 
pherable. 
“Beg pardon, sir,’ said the butler 
ologetically, ‘‘but the messenger said 
was to be handed in directly. It is 
ite wet, sir, owing to the rain.”’ 
Corcoran peered at it questioningly. 
[t is impossible to make out the name,”’ 
aid. “But ‘The Albany, Apart- 
18,’ is plain enough. It may be 
ome of you. Shall I open it?” 





The women assented eagerly. The 

men seemed a bit nervous. Corcoran 

took the letter, nodded dismissal to the 
n and gingerly opened the wet flap 
the envelope. He took out a soiled 

p of paper and eyed it queerly as 

ugh going over it several times. 

It was a handwritten note, although 
outside had been typewritten. He 
ed it to St. Felix with a short laugh. 

‘Can you make it out?” he asked. 

“Read it—tredd it!” cried Lady Mau- 
feverishly. ‘Then we can decide 

hom it 1s for.” 

St. Felix’s eyes met Corcoran’s for a 

ment; then he began to read slowly 

1 thickly, with pauses as though to be 

re about a word: 


line is to warn you that the matter you 
sht dead and long buried has come to light, 
being peddled in Fleet Street tonight with 
tographs and letters. You had better get 
Dover boat, but even that may be too late. 
away. 
Let me see it!” hissed Delatour, 
ching for it. 
St. Felix gave it to him, his own face 





white. Delatour put up his glass and 
read it again aloud. ‘“Deuced odd, 
isn’t it?” he mused. 

Harbeson’s hand snapped it from him. 
Miss Dangerfield was fingering her lips, 
her eyes blazing. Lady Maurice rose 
and walked about the room. 

“Tt’s a joke!”’ she exclaimed. “Just 
a rotten joke!’ Her husband had 
crumpled down in his chair, his face 
from the light. 

“Let us have our game,” spoke Cor- 
coran at last; “it is of no consequence 
to us.” 

“1 won’t play tonight,’”’ said Miss 
Dangerfield; ‘I feel ill—it’s too warm 
here.’’ Yet she shivered. 

St. Felix sidled up to Corcoran. ‘‘It 
couldn’t be—”’ he began in his ear. 

Corcoran shot him a look. ‘“Sh—h,”’ 
he said. “Don’t talkrot!” Then aside 
in a whisper, he ordered: ‘See what’s 
sailing this morning.” 

“Where?” queried St. 
ously. 

“ Anywhere,’’ snapped Corcoran. 

Delatour came to the doorway. He 
had on his fur coat and carried Miss 
Dangerfield’s cloak. 

“Tt’s raining like the devil!” he re- 
marked, and she went to him and stood 
while he slipped the wrap over her shoul- 
ders. Lord and Lady Maurice asked 
Parkers to call them a cab. With half- 
spoken good nights, the party broke up, 
although Corcoran tried to rally them. 
The wretched scrawl had broken up his 
party. 

It lay like a blot on the white lace 
cloth among the yellow lights and the 
primroses when Parkers came back into 
the emptied room. The man’s eyes were 
curious, his lips furtive. He had been 
listening. He took up the slip of paper 
and read it, his face grown livid. 

Then he threw his arms above his head 
with a terrible agonized cry. Blood 
foamed to his lips and he fell heavily 
face down on the floor. He had recog- 
nized the writing. 
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By Pierre Vivante 
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“my Lover Wind, leave me not behind,”’ 


She breathed, ‘“‘when you speed away!” 
Though his gentle touch told he loved her much, 
He murmured, “‘I may not stay 


For whence I blow, and whither I go 
Is a riddle no man may solve; 
O’er seas 1 sweep, and o’er earth I creep, 
For as long as worlds revolve.” 


But her beauty grew as the moments flew 
’ 

And fast but faint came her breath, 

As with gentle sighs he kissed her eyes 

Till she drooped to earth in death. 
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VIEUX ANGE 


By Paul Scott Mowrer 
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Yet here she is, not four yee 
mart r off her daughter as if she had 
lived all her life in a grand apartment 
by the Park Monceau. ‘To say truth, 
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his own!” 
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“Ves, Madame Zuté, a mystery! It 
is I who tell you so. In my opinion, if 
we knew where Madame Bonnet really 
goes every day when she pretends she 
is going to weep tears on the moss of her 
husband’s grave, we would know more 
than we know at present.” 

At that instant the demure Amédée 
gave a warning hiss and pointed to the 
front of the shop. The older women 
looked just in time to see a stout figure 
pass by, head and shoulders enveloped 
in a drab shawl. The exchange of sig- 
nificant glances told plainly that this 
was the very individual, bent on the very 
errand, just under discussion. 

“Regular as the hand of a clock! 
muttered Madame Vertet 

“Oh, la, la!” cried Madame Zuté, 
giving a start at the word “‘clock.” “‘Is 
it really five? Good day, madame. 
Good day, mademoiselle. I must go at 
once, or my stew will never be done in 
time for dinner.”’ 

She left the little shop just as the 
paper boy arrived with the first batch of 
evening news. It was the ancient duty 
of Amédée to fold the open sheets into 
a size suitable for the pockets of gentle- 
men clients. But this evening she did 
not begin at once. Instead, she hung 
idly in the doorway, staring dreamily 
down the street in the direction which 
Madame Bonnet had taken a few min- 
utes before. 

Now if economy of money was the first 
virtue in Madame Vertet’s philosophy 
of life, economy of time was the second. 
She had no patience with dawdlers. 

“Eh, bien!” she called. “Are you 
asleep?”’ 

Amédée appeared not to hear. 

** Amédée!”’ 

The girl turned reluctantly to the 
table whereon lay the papers. Before 
taking up the topmost, she breathed a 
sigh which seemed to come from the 
depths of her maturely round figure. 
Her mother eyed her attentively, be- 
coming so interested, in fact, that for 
once she forgot to knit. 

“What are you thinking about?” 
suddenly demanded 

Amédée hesitated, then said: “‘ Blanche 
Bonnet is younger than I.” 


” 


she 
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“What do you mean?” snapped the 
elder woman. “You think you ought 
to be married, too, I suppose! Well, you 
might just as well get the idea out of 
your head at once. A nice husband you 
would get with the dowry I could give 
you! Oh, there’s no use denying it. 
We are poor. But if you will just tell 
me where this wonderful tree is that 
Madame Bonnet goes to every day to 
pick riches from, I will tell you when I 
shall set about finding you a husband. 
Voila!” 

The girl flushed. For an instant some- 
thing like a flash of feeling illuminated 
her doll’s eyes. ‘You know that’s im- 
possible,” she retorted. 

“Why don’t you offer to go with 
Madame Bonnet to the cemetery?” sug- 
gested the mother. 

“No use. Madame Chauval has al- 
ready tried that. Didn’t I tell you that 
only a few weeks ago she received two 
bead wreaths from her cousin in Orleans 
who is in the business? Her grand- 
father on her mother’s side is buried in 
the Cimetiére du Montparnasse; so she 
offered to lend one wreath to Madame 
Bonnet until she should have use for it, 
provided madame would go to the ceme- 
tery with her to let her help arrange it 
on Monsieur Bonnet’s grave. Madame 
Bonnet agreed at first, but then when 
the time came she said she had a head- 
ache, and she shut herself up and didn’t 
stir out that day.” 

“It’s the first time I ever knew her to 
refuse a chance to borrow,’”’ commented 
Madame Vertet. 

That closed the subject for the time 
being. But Madame Vertet’s fertile 
brain was by no means at rest. She 
foresaw that unless she soon took some 
step toward settling Amédée in matri- 
mony, the Rue Vieux Ange, whose 
communal perceptions were far from 
stunted, would begin to make odiou 
comparisons. She resolved, in short, to 
study her neighbor. 

By this method she established two 
facts. The first was that Madame Bon- 
net, in going her daily pilgrimage, al- 
ways took the Metro in the Boulevard 
St. Béatrice. The second, which was in 
Madame Vertet’s opinion the more sig- 
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dows, as if studying the displays, but 
really keeping a relentless watch on the 
gate. 

Hardly five minutes passed before 
Madame Bonnet reappeared. To the 
surpri se of Madame Vertet, she did not 
immediately leave the gateway, but 
after exchanging a word with the uni- 
formed 1 dgekeeper, took her stand in 


+} ! +} wall dict where 1 > 
Une a e Wall, Just wher ( ie 
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aceparting trom the cemetery to to tne 
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A-tremble with excitement, Madame 
Vertet sidled farther up the boulevard 


I a 
light obscured the object of her vigi- 


ance. It was closing time. The voice 








of the lodgekeeper, warning the loiterers 
and the watchers at the graves, fell lan- 
guidly upon the evening air. Still 
Madame Bonnet stood motionless in : 
hadow of the wall. People be yan to 
come out from among the tomb Feel- 
ing more secure in the lessening light, 


Madame Ve rtet drew her veil closer, a d 
furtively crossing to the center of the 
boulevard, moved slowly nearer along 
he line of trees. 

What was Madame Bonnet waiting 
for? What was she doing? 

Several times the watcher thought she 
aw men turn to address the woman at 
gate. Desperate with curiosity, all 
her suspicions raging within her, she ad- 
ranced until she was directly opposite. 





re was a bench. She sat down in 
uch a way that a tree obscured her from 
the gaze she feared. Hardly had she 
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tree trunk, when she saw two women in 

mourning come SIOWLY OUT at tne ¢ - 
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little boy between them. la- 


dame Bonnet spoke to these people. ‘ 
he was sure of it! In a vague way she 
seemed almost able to distinguish the 
words, but for the moment, at lea 
their sense eluded her. The two women 
were passing along unheeding, when the 
little boy, tugging at their skirts, caused 
cee 


them to stop. One fumbled in her 
pocket, and the little boy, returning a 
few steps, placed something in the out- 


stretched hand of Madame Bonnet 
Saints of the calendar! Was it possi- 
ble? Ina flash the meaning of the words 
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that had puzzled her leaped into the 
mind of Madame Vertet. Over and 
over the discovering phrase repeated 
itself: 

“A little charity, monsieur? A little 
charity, madame?” 

Like a young girl at the climax of a 
tragic play, Madame Vertet hung spell- 
bound on the slightest move of her un- 
neighbor. Nearly everyone 
who passed contributed something. The 
sentiment of Latin countries favors the 
giving of alms; and when one has been 
among the dead one’s heart is softened. 

There—they were closing the gates! 
Madame Bonnet had disappeared in the 


gloom. Madame Vertet, dizzy with the 
confused emotions aroused by the sight 
of the one dénouement in the world 


she would never have expected, walked 
at top speed to another quarter. She 
was panting tremendously when she 
took the train for home; and had her 
fellow passengers been interested in the 
study of physiognomy, they might have 
remarked a strange compression of her 
lips, a strange glitter of determination 
in the narrow eyes under her high-arched 
brows. 

If Amédée remarked these unusual 
signs that evening when they sat at din- 
ner in the little room back of the shop, 
she said nothing. She did not even 
show great surprise when her mother, 
leaning back at last with her cup of cof- 
fee in one hand and her saucer in the 
other, asked in a tone more than ordi- 
narily benevolent: 

“My child, do you remember a con- 
versation we had some time ago on the 
subject of marriage? Bien! I promise 
you that if all goes well, as I think it 
will, in two years you will have your de- 
sire—provided,”’ she added humorously, 
““someone can be found of sufficient 
blindness to take you.”’ 

And Amédeée, like the dutiful daugh- 
ter she was, responded: “TJrés bien, 
maman.”’ 

“Have you—anyone in particular in 
mind?” demanded her mother. 

“Non, maman.” 

“‘Have you no preference?”’ 

““ Non, maman—so long as he is nice. 
Only ’—here the nineteen-year-old Amé- 
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dée gulped with emotion—“I don’t 
want to stay a vieille fille all my life.” 

“Nor do I wish you to,” her mother 
gave assurance. ‘So just leave it to me 
and everything will arrange itself, even”’ 
—here she smiled complacently—‘even 
to the wedding breakfast at the Pond of 
Ursines.”’ 

Madame Vertet passed the greater 
part of the next day in a state of deep 
preoccupation. At four o’clock she put 
on her things and took the Metro, as on 
the preceding afternoon, to the ceme- 
tery. She thus reached the main gate a 
full hour ahead of the time of Madame 
Bonnet’s scheduled arrival. After a 
nervous little walk of inspection down 
two of the cemetery avenues and back, 
and then down the Boulevard Edgar 
Quinet and back, she suddenly stopped 
with determination beside the gate, 
drew her knitted cape closer about her 
shoulders and waited. In a minute or 
so an elderly gentleman drew near. 
Madame Vertet put forth a hypocritical 
hand and whined: 

“A little charity, monsieur?”’ 

The elderly gentleman mechanically 
dropped into her palm a franc, which 
Madame Vertet at once transferred to 
the purse in her underskirt pocket. But 
this, her first transaction for the honor 
of Amédée and the house of Vertet, had 
not escaped the eye of the uniformed 
lodgekeeper. He walked up to her 
pompously. 

“Move on—move on,” he repeated in 
a professional tone. 

“Why?” demanded Madame Vertet 
I’m not hurting you, am I?” 

“This place is taken,” said the man 
” retorted Ma 


“ 


“You are right; it is, 
dame Vertet. 

“By another 
lodgekeeper. 

“My neighbor!” 
Vertet. 

“Did she send you?” 

“Certainly not. I don’t take order 
from her.” 

“Then you'll have to move on,” th 
keeper insisted. 

“T guess not!” replied Madame Ve 
tet coolly. ‘‘She doesn’t own this cem 
etery, and you don’t either.” 


lady,’ protested th 


sniffed Madam 
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Paid me,’’ answered the keeper com- 
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all right,’’ said the man an- 
‘but she’s paid for the right to re- 
charity at this gate, and I’m here 


protect her rights. 
Paid!” echoed the astonished 


Paid whom? 


, - iM 
Oo just move along now 
e LOOK old of her arm 
Wait a minute,” cried Madame Ver- 
him a vigorous jab with her 
1’ j | ° 
W! t coe nt pa\ \ if 
e I'll give more than she will 
{ ] J 
e keeper looked at Nn qadoubtrull 
ne Sal 
ler ous la 


7 1 ” 
n, and here they are. 


‘ 
‘ready she had gathered her skirt up 


th her purse and 
ut the coppers. 


n,’’ commanded Madame 


, with the air natural to one who 

just purchased a privilege. ‘‘ Wher 

other woman arrives, you are to tell 
he can’t come here any more—un- 
und?”’ 

q 


The keeper nodded and returned to 
post, and Madame Vertet resumed 


watch for contributors to the dowry 


médée. At the end of half an hour 


had nearly three francs. Then, 


down the boulevard, she saw 





} latter, who was 
what stout, drew up before her all 


x, evidently prepared to use forcs 


necessary, to evict the interl per. 


when she recognized he re 
wi 1 she recognizer er neig ibor, 


put her hand to her throat, emitted a 
rgling sound and took - toe steps 


’ 


‘Nom d'un chien!” she finally man- 


to gasp. “You? It’s you?” 


1 
“Yes, it’s I,” said Madame Vertet 


and superi 


“Keeper!” called Madame Bonnet, 
1ddenly growing very red in the face. 
Put this woman out! Put this womar 
t, do you hear?” 

‘he lodgekeeper, who had been watch- 
‘ from afar, strolled near. 

‘I'm sorry,” he said, addressing the 
tonished Madame Bonnet, “but this 


’’s going to have this place hereafter. 


1] 


ll have to hunt another stand.”’ 
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Madame Vertet gave him an approv- 
ing nod and glared at her neighbor. 

The latter was beaten, and showed 
it. “Spy, spy!” she muttered under 
her breath. 

‘What do you say?” demanded 
Madame Vertet threateningly. 

“T said How much does she give 
you?” said Madame Bonnet, wheeling 
suddenly on the keeper. 

The man shifted his feet uneasily and 
did not reply. 

I’ll give you a france!” cried Madame 


It was Madame Vertet’s turn to grow 
red. 

“You sha’n’t!” she hissed. ‘You 
don’t dare! If you do’’—she paused 
dramatically—‘“if you do, I'll tell 
everybody in the street how you got 
your daughter’s dowry!” 

It was a master stroke. Madam 

sonnet gave a long growl, as if filled 
with horror at the mere thought of such 
chery, turned and walked down the 





But she had hardly departed before 
she came back. Gone was her anger 
gone the black looks. 

‘Madame Vertet,”’ she began suavely 
“tell me one thing. Is it for Amédée 
you are doing this?”’ 


‘Who else?”’ answered the victor 


“Why, then,” continued Madame 
Bonnet, beaming, “‘I have a proposition 
to make. It’s my brother’s boy, Charl 
He’s thirty years old and wants to settle 
down. He has had his experience 
without doubt, but he is a good boy, take 
him altogether, and his father will give 
him a nice little sum and a share in his 
hardware shop if he will consent to 
marry. You would never find a better 
match for your daughter, I’m sure.” 

Madame Vertet grew very grave. A 
moment she remained as in deep thought, 
then she said solemnly: 

**Madame Bonnet, I have misjudged 
you. You are a true friend. If you 
will do me the honor to take a cup of tea 
with me this evening, we will discuss 
this at greater length. When young 
people want to marry, the sooner it’s 
arranged the better.” 








MATUTINAL MUSINGS 


By Tom P. Morgan 


HERE is placid pleasure to be 
found in faring forth at early 
dawn, and also opportunity for 

simple philosophy. The world is drably 
dark, and seems oddly small, and the 
sky very wide and high. 

The sags and hollows are still somber 
with night’s lingering shadows, but the 
mist is rising smokily out of them, with 
here and there a hill poking its head up 
where it’s lighter. Away off yonder a 
chanticleer’s clarion challenge breaks 
the hush that comes when the new day 
pauses to gather strength for bursting 
forth. And so near that it almost makes 
you jump sounds the insolent yell of 
another rooster. There’s another and 
another; far and near, from all direc- 
tions, they shout defiance to each other. 
It is said that you can prevent a rooster 
from waking you in the morning by 
fixing a board the right distance above 
his perch so that when he attempts to 
stretch up to crow he whacks his head— 
a good deal on the same principle, I pre- 
sume, that you keep a donkey from bray- 
ing by annexing a big enough log to his 
tail to keep it down. Now, why 
wouldn’t that be a first rate scheme to 
work on some of these statesmen that 
talk too much (which, if you ask me, is 
’most all of ’em) and— I mean, of 
course, bumping their heads some way! 

It is lighter in the hollows now, and 
there is considerable yellow and pink in 
the east. The birds begin to tune up, 
and Well, there’s Doc Potter, 
slamming along behind Old Hickory— 
Doc asleep in the phaeton as usual and 
Hickory whacking up hill and down dale 
at the same gait he started on, prob’ly 
with his eyes shut. Good thing the 
phaeton rattles so and Hickory is white, 
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or they’d run over somebody every 
night or two, the way they go pounding 
along. *Tain’t necessary, anyhow, for 
Doc has about all the patients he can 
*tend to, without making ’em. When 
they start out Doc slaps with the reins 
and giddaps the horse into the gait he 
wants to go at, cording to how big a 
hurry he’s in, and Hickory keeps up that 
lick till they get there, regardless. 

Well, and—there! They’ve gone to 
Pritchett’s, as usual. Pritchett is the 
handy man of the village—feller with too 
few whiskers, or too many, ’cording to 
what your taste in whiskers is—and has 
the least gumption about money making, 
and the biggest darned family, even if 
they do ’pear to be just about the health- 
iest and happiest, ’round here. The Doc- 
tor’s nag has the habit of turning up 
to Pritchett’s gate the same as a milk 
wagon horse does at the door of a 
regular customer. 

I see many things as I saunter along 
that give me quiet satisfaction. Once 
old Judge Barkalow, who could get 
drunk with more leonine dignity than 
anybody since Daniel Webster’s time, 
got considerably lit up and went to sleep 
some time in the night on a fresh laid 
cement sidewalk. The hours glided by; 
the black turned to gray, the gray to sil- 
ver, and then to gold. The world awoke, 
and the Irishmen who had laid the walk 
came and woke the Judge. I arrived just 
as they were prying him out with crowbars 
and language, and while they were doing 
so he practically made it appear that he 
was granting them a favor by permitting 
them to pry him out at all. About that 
time the gorgeous chariot of the sun god 
popped up from behind the eastern hills, 
and I mosied along home. 
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STERRETT’S AFFINITY 


By Gordon Johnstone 


TERRETT didn’t care much for 
the play. Domestic drama made 


no appeal to this blasé young gen- 
n of twenty-four. How he found 
lf in the Crackett Theater heaven 

;, and heaven was mercifully 

To say that he was bored would 
putting it kindly—he was buried. 
is, he was until the middle of the 
act, when the Sweet Young Thin 


{ g 
Then a miracle happened. Sterrett 
se from the dead. She was a dream— 
and slen ~ r, with eyes like blue 
and a crown of red hair. To 
the Troy lady was 
lipsed. She wore a soft white dress 
orated about the waist with a pink 
bon, and carried a large white bonne ot 
med with pink roses. ‘Toward the 
ax of the act the Sweet Young 
hing looked into Sterrett’s eyes and the 
my theater became the Garden of 
n with Sterrett as Adam stalking 
rough the olive groves to keep an ap- 
intment with Eve and nothing to ! 
m from scrutinizing eyes but a draped 
onbeam. Then the curtain fell and 
msulted his program. The Sweet 
Young Thing’s name was Betty O’Neal. 
irely a nom de plume. No child born 
o this vale of tears would retain a 
» like that in the theater. It would 
ve passed - ugh a reincarnation and 
somed forth as Riena Larue or some- 
hing equally marshmallowy. 
Sterrett rose, walked out in the lobby 
a cigarette and continued his dream- 
vith a gallery of prominent actors 
ring down on him from the walls. 
his was a new experience with Sterrett 
not the framed Thespians but his 
iotions. To be sure, the moths of the 


rrett the Deauty oO 





ide 


chorus and the but terfiies of the sextett« 
had on many occasions thrown him burn- 
ing glances—but this v was s different. The 
bell rang, and he made his way down the 
chattering aisle anxious to be in his seat 
when the curtain went up. The orches- 
tra played “The Blue Waltz” dreamil: 
and the curtain rose on a ballroom scene 
All domestic dramas have a ballroom 
where the Good Young Man can go 
wrong. As he’s destined to go to the 
dogs that’s the place for it. A woman 
may go to the devil in the open, but a 
man must have a dress suit and a ball 
room. Sterrett sat and a od the 
hero who had made a success in life dri - 
champagne and lose his heart to a das! 
ing adventuress who would have on 
more comfortable knitting socks for her 
erandchildren. 
There was little of interest in this t 
Sterrett. The Sweet Young Thing was 
till in the village, so the hero said, but of 
course we knew she wouldn’t stay there 
that would have spoiled the author’ 
broth. Sterrett watched the Good 
Young Man go from bad to worse. Suc 
cess is a terrible thing and should be in- 
corporated among the thou-shalt-not’s 
of our daily commandments. The Good 
Young Man drank wine, smoked gilt- 
tipped cigarettes, kissed the dashing 
purple lady on her pearly shoulder and 
cut up something awful until the lady’s 
husband arrived on the scene and dis 
covered them. Then the feathers flew, 
or I should say the hero’s flew, together 
with his watch and chain and a large 
wallet—they have no other kind on the 
stage. In fact, no self-respecting car 
conductor would permit the stage wallet 
to pass the door; it would be stored on 
the platform. The Good Young Man 
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could not accuse a lady, so just at that 
moment when the infamous pair had 
gone off in a huff the Sweet Young 
Thing emerged from the conservatory. 

The conservatory is another appendix 
of the playwright that no surgeon has 
ever succeeded in removing—at least 
without causing great pain. How the 
Sweet Young Thing got there the Lord 
only knows—and the author; but virtue 
must triumph even in a ballroom. How 
it could even exist in that hot perfumed 
atmosphere is a Belasco mystery. Ster- 
rett, who up to this time had been enjoy- 
ing an after-dinner nap, answered his 
alarm clock, sat up and took a fresh 
hand. Oh, the melody of that voice! 
In comparison nightingales were fourth 
raters. She was telling the hero she 
would take him back to the green hills 
and the village nestling among them. 
There he could work—work—work. 
She didn’t specify, but I think she had 
rough work in mind. And then she 
smiled—not on the G. Y. M. but straight 
at Sterrett. There could be no mistake 
—they were affinities; his heart told him 
so. When the curtain fell the Sweet 
Young Thing threw herself into the arms 
of the hero and looked deep into a pair 
of hungry eyes in the front row. 

Sterrett groped his way to the box 
office and asked the man to call a mes- 
senger. Hastily he wrote a note on the 
back of his card begging his florist to de- 
liver two dozen pink roses to the boy and 
charge them to his account. It was a 
rush order, and he would have the usher 
pass them over the footlights in the last 
act. The curtain rose again and found 
Sterrett in his seat. The scene was the 
one used in the first act, and the Good 
Young Man was being pestered to death 
by the purple lady and her jack-in-the- 
box husband. The Sweet Young Thing 
stood between the hero and ruin. Oh, 
the strength of these Sweet Young 
Thingsin drama! Frail are the children 
of the gods, frail but mighty. She saw 
little of Sterrett in that act; she was too 
busy. When it was over, and the purple 
lady and the husband foiled, Sterrett 
walked on his neighbors’ corns in his 
haste to reach the box office. No flowers 
—no boy. Sterrett puffed a cigarette 
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and waited. Time flew. He lit another 


cigarette. The bell rang. And yet no 
boy. Those around him threw their 


half-finished smokes away and passed in. 
Still he waited. The framed favorites 
of Thespis smiled cynically down on 
him. It was maddening. Sterrett shot 
the number of his seat in at the win- 
dow with orders to send them in by the 
usher. 

The act was on when he passed the 
inner door and groped his way in dark- 
ness to his seat. Things were progress- 
ing merrily on the stage. There was a 
barn dance in full swing in honor of 
something or other. The Sweet Young 
Thing and he of the washed soul were 
making pretty speeches to each other on 
a load of hay conveniently deposited in 
one corner of the stage. The dancers 
grew boisterous, as people do who are in 
the habit of dancing in barns, and Ster- 
rett was thinking what a splendid time 
this would be to pass over the flowers— 
if he only had them. He turned his 
head and squinted back up the aisle. 
All he saw was a light at the end of the 
dim passage and an usher hanging on a 
post for support. When he turned to 
the stage the S. Y. T. had entered the 
dance and was as completely lost as if 
the hay had swallowed her. The come- 
dian—I think he was the comedian; he 
was fat, anyway, and wiped his mouth on 
his sleeve (to laughter)—the comedian 
was telling the hero that the best way to 
get milk from a cow was to milk her. 
Whereupon the G. Y. M., having a sense 
of humor, laughed. 

Not so Sterrett. He was watching the 
aisle and couldn’t find a laugh init. The 
voice of the Sweet Young Thing brought 
him back to consciousness. She was 
married now, and her voice had taken on 
gigantic proportions. It could be heard 
above any ordinary din like a barn 
dance. She had much to say, and the 
hero helped her say it. The dance 
ceased and the rustics passed out into 
the night waving glad farewells. Ster- 
rett waited for the flowers and stewed. 
Finally the comedian thought he would 
go home, too. Sterrett hoped he would 
—and that the boy would come. There 
was yet time. All that remained on the 














STERRETT’S AFFINITY 


stage was the Sweet Young Thing, the 
hero and the load of hay. The live 
stock had evidently donned pajamas at 
the beginning of the play and crept up 
into the loft to sleep. The Sweet Young 
Thing moved toward the door. She was 
telling her husband that she was going to 
her duties. What they were I don’t 
know. One doesn’t milk cows at night 
—or does one? Then she went away 
with a parting word to the hero, and 
Sterrett came out of his dream to finda 
bank of roses in his lap and an usher 
standing over him. The curtain fell. 
Immediately all was bustle and light, the 
audience getting into their wraps or over- 
coats. 

Sterrett sat staring at the flowers. A 
fat girl on his left snickered. He wished 
he could hide them under his seat, but no 
ordinary seat would cover them. Sud- 
denly he sat up with an idea. He would 
take them to the stage door and deliver 
them in person. Using q side exit of the 
theater, he made his way there. Ster- 
rett waited on the curb as one after an- 
other the stage hands and actors passed 
out, looking him over curiously. Being 
sensitive, he retreated to the opposite 
side of the street. The Sweet Young 
Thing was in no hurry to leave the 
theater. Sterrett found himself musing 
on the loneliness of such a life. Perhaps 
she wasaloneinthe world. Heshivered 
over such a prospect and glanced up to- 
ward Broadway. Again his eyes re- 
turned to the electric bulb over the little 
door. At last! Standing under the 
dim glare she made a winsome picture. 
Sterrett crossed the street. She held out 
her hand with a friendly welcome. He 
took it wonderingly. 

“T thought I recognized you, Mr. 
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Sterrett,”” she cried—“though you per- 
haps don’t remember me.” 

“Pardon me,” he stammered, “but I 
really don’t.” 

“Of course not,” she laughed. “How 
could you? You were too young then. 
But perhaps you might. Do you re- 
member the girl that used to wheel you 
around in a go-cart when you were a lit- 
tle fellow?” 

“My—tmy nurse?” he asked, longing 
for a hole to crawl into. 

“Yes,” she smiled. “I went on the 
stage that same year. That was a long 
time ago, wasn’t it?” she added with a 
sigh. 

“Yes,” he stammered, backing away. 
“A very long—time ago.” 

“You’re not complimentary,” 
said. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“Don’t go,” she added as he con- 
tinued to retreat. ‘“‘I want you to meet 
my son. He’s almost your own age. 
You'll like him. He’sa fine boy. But 
then you saw him—he’s the leading man. 
His father plays the heavy part. They'll 
be out in a minute.” 

The door opened and the hero and the 
villain stepped out. The Sweet Young 
Thing introduced them. 

“Thank you for coming back,” she 
said, offering her hand. ‘It was quite 
like old times, and awfully good of you. 
Good night.” 

Sterrett watched the trio swing arm in 
arm down the dark street. Without 
glancing at the roses, he jammed them 
into an ash barrel on the curb. 

“Back to the kindergarten, Bobby,” 
he muttered as he turned toward Broad- 
way. “You’ve got a great deal to 
learn.” 


she 


CLUBLEIGH—You tell your wife everything, do you not? 


LIARBIEGH— Yes, everything. 


She guesses the rest. 


GED 


REN JONSON appears to be the first Englishman on record who dropped his “‘h’s.’ 





THE OLD SHIP MAST 


By Louise Driscoll 





AR erew on a lonely hill- 
Brother of mine, do you stand there ll? 
Lo is the time and long the way— 
Brother of mine, are you green today? 
None of high kin stood so high, 
Bravi e win d and the storm, as I 
Spreading my boug] to the broodin KV— 
B er of mine, do you stand there still? 
I have taken the things of the sea to 
As those of my blood and family 
3ut the little green leaves c: all to 
Brother of mine, can a tree forget? 
Men will not wait for the wind to bl 
And the mast and the sprea 1 Oo, 
And the steamship, scorning the miles, I know, 


Brother of mine, replaces me. 
Once when a great ship passed me by 
Brother of mine, how fast they fly! 

I watched the wake of her throbbing keel 
With revery that the dying feel, 
A long, white lady abreast the sea, 

Mi iking her way right royally; 

“Ah!” cried the heart of my sail to me. 
“What shall not man to the sea reveal?” 


Far, oh, far, is my wooded hill 

Brother of mine, do you stand there still? 
My little green leaves are a memory— 
Brother, have you forgotten me? 

Man gave me a sail to be my bride, 

And I learned the ways of the wind and tide, 
But I dream, at last, of a green hillside— 
Brother of mine, do you grow there still? 
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‘6 [s he a gentleman farmer?” 
“No; he’s always sowing seeds of discontent, and raising the devil.” 











THE BLAZE ON THE MOUNTAIN 


By Elliott Flower 


IGH up on a mountain ridge, 
overlooking valleys on either 
side, stood a little cabin, and in 

front of the cabin, contentedly smoking, 
sat Jim Trent, Dan Coogan, Percival 
Merideth and myself. 

Jim Trent was our guide. He it was 
who had brought us to this roos on the 
ridge, and upon him we relied to get us 
back to civilization. We had set out 
to do a little hunting, but so far we had 
done none. Merideth had noted this 
cabin standing out against the skyline, 
had learned that it was the lookout sta- 
tion of a forest ranger, and had ex- 
pressed a desire to visit it and talk with 
the ranger. 

Thereupon Jim Trent had piloted us 
to the cabin. Jim was an old man in 
years, but youngin body. His had been 
an outdoor life, and his physical vigor 
was unimpaired. Long before we reached 
the cabin—indeed, long before we even 
saw it—we had discovered that Jim 
could outwalk, outrun and outjump us, 
and we had no doubt that he would also 
outshoot us when we reached the locality 
of abundant game to which he had prom- 
ised to guide us. His age showed only 
in a certain deliberateness of movement, 
and even that was lacking when there 
was any real occasion for quick action. 

Dan Coogan was a forest ranger and 
the second in command in that district. 
He was in the prime of life, strong, clear- 
eyed, resourceful and a thorough master 
of his business, as we learned later. Yet 
he was as deliberate in his talk, except in 
emergencies, as Jim Trent was in his 
actions. This deliberation seems to be 
something that is acquired by men who 
live much in solitude. Beside Coogan 
lay a fieldglass, and with this he occa- 


sionally swept both valleys and the 
mountains beyond. 

Merideth was English—very much 
English—but I had long since learned 
that, in spite of his mannerisms, he was 
a mighty good fellow and one who could 
be depended upon in an emergency. 
He was in this country for a bit of hunt- 
ing, and circumstances made me his 
companion. 

Thus it happened that we found our- 
selves at Dan Coogan’s cabin on the 
ridge. 

“Dan,” said Jim Trent, as we lazily 
smoked, “‘what’s Bill Tully’s station 
now? He’s been moved away, ain’t 
he?” 

Coogan took his pipe from his mouth 
and exhaled the smoke slowly before 
replying. 

“Yes,” he said at last, “he’s been 
moved away—in a box.”’ 

“Dead!” exclaimed Trent. 
heard of that.” 

There was another pause while Coogan 
took a few deliberate puffs. 

““Y’ see,” he explained at last, “the 
Guv’ment don’t look after its prop’ty 
the way private owners looks after theirs, 
and it needs more lookin’ after, too. 
The Guv’ment forests is mostly the hard- 
est to reach, bein’ ’way back or ’way up. 
There’s roads cut and everything fixed 
so’s you can reach a fire in forests that’s 
owned by people, and the patrol is bet- 
ter—”’ 

““D’ye mean to say, old chap,” inter- 
rupted Merideth, “that the owners have 
their own patrol and fire service?” 

“They certain’y do,” replied Coogan. 

“T fawncied, don’t you know,” said 
Merideth, ‘“‘that your jolly old Uncle 
Sam did it all.” 


“T never 
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‘Not much he don’t,” returned Coo- 
gan. ‘‘He don’t even do his own share 
proper. He seem to have no 
—not enough, anyway. If there’s 

and more rangers is 
prop’ty, the owners 
prompt, but Uncle 
hardly. He says 
can with what 


ak yn’t 


road to be cut 
needed on privit 
uts up the money 
Sam don’t—well, not 
o do the best we 


we got 

we got, ’cause he has other uses for his 
money—battl mips —s ings like that. 
So en a fire star ’s Uncle Sam that 





“st of it. His fore ts ia pe etty 
ire t rd to reach and harder to 
fight a fire in. There ain’t roads and 
ain’t men enough, and the under- 
rush that carries fire quickest ain’t kept 





leared out like it should be, and there 
’most always ain’t any place to stop the 
fire—any fire lane where you got a 
chance to hold it. Uncle Sam’s too 
poor, but the privit owners ain’t. 


hey’re organized in most localities, and 
the organizations is joined in a central 
association hereabouts, and _ there’s 
noney caalle for whatever’s needed.” 
“Quite interesting, I assure you,” put 
in Merideth, “but I cawn’t see what it 
has to do with the Bill Tully person.” 
‘I’m comin’ to that,” said Coogan 
after a few more puffs at his pipe. ‘The 
last fire we had broke out right below a 
The privit rangers 
itin’ down into the prop’ty 
they was guardin’, which wa’n’t hard, 
there was only a long, narrow 
cl rat with consider’ble dry grass and 
derbrush in it, to keep it from climbin’ 
up Bill Tully was the first Guv’ment 
ranger on the ‘ground, and he figgered 
the fire could be held at the clearin’. 
Course he expected to have help, but he 
didn’t wait for none. You got to go it 


Guv ment forest. 


7 


kep’ it from ¢ 


alone and take your chances in this busi- 
ness. Well, he couldn’t git through the 
fire, so he had to circle it. There 


‘ob’ly wa’n’t much chance by the time 
he got there, but he started in alone to 
hold that fire till help could come. We 
see where he’d been cleanin’ out the fire 
lane, and we see where he’d made an- 
other stand higher up the slope—tryin’ 
to fight a forest fire single-handed!’ 

**Go on, old chap,” urged Merideth 

‘“That’s all,”’ returned Coogan. “Bill 
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was charred when we found 
him.”’ 

“But the other rangers, 
persisted Merideth. 

“The fire had spread and they couldn’t 
git through when they come up,” ex- 
plained Coogan. “Poor old Bill was 
caught fair, but it’s a chance we all got 
to take. A ranger that don’t go in 
alone, without waitin’ for help, no 
matter what the odds is, don’t belong on 
the job, and the other rangers would be 
the first to kick him out. We got some 
pride in our force, you know.” 

We were all silent for a few minutes, 
thinking of Bill Tully fighting a forest 
fire single-handed and fighting it up to 
the last minute of life. What must have 
been his thoughts when it became clear 
that he could expect no help, when hope 
of either rescue or escape had to be 
abandoned? 

Merideth was the first to speak. 

“T never knew Bill Tully,” he said 
slowly, “but, d’ye know, I’d rawther 
like to have shaken hands with him 
I’d like to feel that I had shaken hands 
with that kind of aman. It was a rip- 
ping fine thing. What did the Govern- 
ment do about it?” 

“The Guv’ment,” replied Coogan 
‘nut another man in his place and let it 
go at that.” 

“Oh, come, now,” expostulated Meri- 
deth, “there must have been some ap- 
preciation, you know. 

“T ain’t ever heard of none,’ 
Coogan. 

There was another silence, whi 
finally broken by Jim Trent. 

“What’s become of that girl, Dan, 
that you singed your whiskers for?” he 
asked. 

Coogan’s gaze wandered away across 
the valley to the west and finally rested 
on the opposite slope. He nodded his 
head in that direction. “She’s over 
there,” he said. “There’s a little clearin’ 
that you can’t see from here without the 
glass, and she and her dad lives there 

3ut there wa’n’t nothin’ much to that 
story. The boys stretched it.’ 

“Oh, no, there wa’n’t nothin’ to that 

nothin’ at all,” retorted Trent sar- 
castically. “It was only a little thing, 


some 


you know,” 
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like what any store clerk could ’a’ done. 
[It ain’t worth talkin’ about, but she 
don’t think so.” 

Coogan smiled. ‘ Well,” he said, “‘it 
don’t do me no harm to have her lookin’ 
at it the way she does. 1’m willin’ to be 
a hero—to her. But it wa’n’t much, 
only I did think once we didn’t have any 
real big chance of gittin’ through.” 

“Oh, no, nothin’ at all,” agreed Trent. 
“You only went down a fire lane that 
was burnin’ on both sides and hot 
enough to cook a steak to a crisp while 
you was winkin’ one eye, and wrapped 
her in a blanket, and carried her back 
along that lane, and come out with your 
whiskers gone and your hair singed and 
your face and hands blistered and the 
blanket on fire. I guess I see you. 
Didn’t I blister my own hands on that 
blazin’ blanket? Why, look here, Dan 
Coogan, what would you call a big 
thing?” 

“T told her dad he was in a dangerous 
place,” returned Coogan, apparently 
anxious to turn the conversation from 
himself, ‘‘but he wouldn’t believe it till 
he got burned out, and he’s in a place 
that’s jest as bad now. He ain’t got the 
sense of a rabbit.” 

“Ever see her now, Dan?” asked 
Trent. 

Coogan actually blushed. “Well, 1 
can’t leave my station long enough to go 
over there much,” he replied, “and it’s 
a long tramp for her to come over here; 
but I been there twice and she’s been 
here a few times to cook some real grub 
for me and fix things up a bit in the 
cabin.” 

“T say, old chap,” put in Merideth, 
“why don’t you have a clergyman here 
the next time she comes? Then, you 
know, she wouldn’t have to go back.” 

“A what?” queried Coogan. 

“ A clergyman, a minister,”’ explained 
Merideth. 

“Oh, a parson!” exclaimed Coogan. 
“Well, that’s worth considerin’, but I 
got to ask her first. I ain’t ever got up 
the nerve to do that yet.” 

His eyes sought the opposite slope 
again and finally rested on a little spiral 
of smoke that was ascending heaven- 
ward. He reached for the fieldglass 
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with his usual deliberation, quite as if 
he were picking out some object of 
merely passing interest. 

“She’s started,” he announced a mo- 
ment later. 

“Who’s started?” inquired Merideth. 

“The fire,” replied Coogan. 

He put down the glass and entered the 
cabin. Jim Trent leveled the glass at 
the spiral of smoke, and then passed it 
to Merideth, who in turn handed it to 
me. There could be no doubt about it: 
there was a fire in the forest on the op- 
posite slope. 

In the cabin Coogan was telephoning, 
still deliberate and with no outward evi- 
dence of excitement. 

“There’s a fire on the east slope of 
Rocky Ridge, a little south of Tom Too- 
ney’s clearin’,” we heard him say, and a 
moment later he emerged from the cabin 
carrying a blanket. He went at once to 
a pile of brush that had evidently been 
prepared for the purpose and touched a 
match to it. Then he spread the blan- 
ket out on the ground and threw a bucket 
of water over it. After that he piled 
great masses of moss on the fire and cov- 
ered it all with the blanket. 

“Git to work!” he ordered. “I got 
to have three more fires.” 

Jim Trent, Merideth and I began pil- 
ing up brush, but I did not let this 
occupation distract my attention from 
Coogan. 

The moss made a dreadful smudge, 
which the blanket effectually smothered. 
Coogan lifted one corner of the blanket 
and a dense mass of smoke shot heaven- 
ward. He dropped the blanket, but a 
moment later lifted it again and released 
another accumulation of smoke. Four 
times he did this and then removed the 
blanket entirely. 

“Ts it a game?” asked Merideth. 

“No,” answered Jim Trent severely. 
“He’s telling all the rangers within 
reach that there’s a fire and where it is.” 

The other piles being ready, moss was 
heaped on top of them, matches applied, 
and soon four columns of smoke were 
rising from the ridge. 

“That’s for them that didn’t see the 
first signal,” explained Trent. 

Coogan now went to the cabin and 
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brought out a collection of axes, mat- 
tocks and rakes. 

“Are you all goin’?”’ he asked. 

We said we were, and he supplied us 
with the necessary implements for fire 
fighting. Then we set out on our long 
tramp, and it was a long one. 

The fire, of course, would go up the 
lope, and it was our business to get 


ibove it and stop its advance If all 
else failed, we might at least stop it on 
the ridge and save the forest on the other 
lope, but to do this it was necessary to 


1ake a wide detour. We could not go 
hrough the fire, which we could now see 


had a good start, but must circle it. 
Coogan set the pace, and it was a 
warm one. His long, easy stride did 
no em to have much speed, but we 
d ered that he was going some when 
ried to keep up with him, and Meri- 
deth complained that he was not entered 


‘for a bally footrace.’”? Neither Coogan 
nor Trent paid the slightest attention 
to him, however, and we toiled along 
after them with the perspiration stream- 
ing di 


Occasionally we came 


wn our face 
upon a ranger 
or a settler headed in the same general 
direction, and they fell in with us with 
art ely a word. 
A quick glance told Coogan ail that 


he needed to know when we reached the 


ridge. The top was almost barren of 
vegetation. Here and there a single 
ee shot up, but for the most part there 


was a stretch two hundred to three hun- 
dred feet wide between the forest on one 
slope and the forest on the other. 
‘We can’t stop her short of the ridge, 
Coogan announced, “‘but we can 
sure keep her from jumpin’ that. Spread 
out and clear away!” 

A line was immediately formed along 
the ridge, and we went to work clearing 
away anything and everything that 
could possibly help to carry the fire 
across the space intervening between 
the two wooded slopes. Coogan went 
from one end of the line to the other, oc- 
casionally shifting men the better to 
guard some particularly dangerous spot. 
I also noted that he cast many anxious 
glances toward the northern limit of the 
advancing line of fire, and I realized 
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that he was considering the chances of 
Tom Tooney and his daughter—partic- 
ularly the daughter. Their cabin was 
not in the direct line of the fire, but I 
did not have to be told that it might 
easily spread to include that, and I ad- 
mired the 1 that enabled Coo- 
tick to his duty as a ranger in 
the face of this uncertainty as to the 

the girl. He went about his 
work methodically, resourcefully, but 
once [ heard him muttering: ‘‘ You can’t 
tell how long that fool will stick. He 
ense than a rabbit.”’ 
s harrowing enough to 


elf-contr 
in to s 


f 


Safety Of 


got any more 
situation wa 

man’s hair gray, but Coogan con- 
ied to direct the fight as coolly and 
isely as if he had nothing else on his 








The principal danger point was a little 
ravine that cut through the ridge 
There were brush and shrubbery and 
some small trees in this, and it might 
easily carry the fire Coogan 
centered the fight here as soon as he had 
made suitable disposition of his little 
force along the rest of the ridge, and he 
took personal charge at this point. Meri- 
deth and I were here, and we worked as 
neither of us had ever worked before or 
ever expect to work again, although Coo- 
gan occasionally cautioned us not to ex- 
haust ourselves, as the real fight was yet 
to come 

The fire had not reached the ravine 
but we had plenty of evidence that it 
was coming fast. In addition to the 
heat and the smoke, clouds of sparks 
were continually passing over us or de- 
scending upon us. Two of the most ex- 
perienced fire fighters had the task of 
watching these sparks and seeing that 
they did not start a blaze at some unex- 
pected point. One of them smothered 
an incipient fire that started in Coogan’s 
clothing. The rest of us gave our at- 
tention to clearing the ravine, so far as 
possible, of everything that would carry 
fire. 

Coogan 


across. 


himself became more and 


more anxious. “Why don’t Palmer 
come?” he grumbled. ‘We ain’t got a 
fair show without the pumps.” 

And indeed it seemed so. The roar 
of the advancing fire was awful, and the 
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sparks were falling more and more 
thickly. There was ever increasing dan- 
ger that they would start a crown fire— 
that is, a fire in the treetops that cannot 
be easily reached. 

Then Palmer came. Palmer, we dis- 
covered, was the chief ranger of the dis- 
trict, and the delay was occasioned by 
the fact that he brought a wagonload of 
supplies with him and was compelled 
to make a particularly long detour to 
get the wagon through. He had ad- 
ditional mattocks, axes and rakes, but, 
more important than this, he had hand- 
pumps that would throw a stream 
twenty or thirty feet and chemically 
prepared water for use in them. 

Palmer needed no explanation of the 
situation; a glance told him everything 
it was necessary to know. 

“Dan,” he yelled, to make himself 
heard above the roar of the flames, “you 
hold this ravine! That’s your job. I'll 
look after everything else.” 

That was a nice little job, too, but for- 
tunately we were better equipped for it 
now. Palmer left pumps and water 
with us, and we were thus able to reach 
incipient blazes that had previously been 
difficult to handle. 

Then began such a fight as I never ex- 
pect to see again. It seemed as if the 
fire had a personality—a devilish per- 
sonality and a devilish ingenuity in at- 
tacking us where we least expected it. 
It was a battle, calling for all the re- 
sourcefulness and strategy necessary to 
defeat a humanenemy. The fire would 
fairly leap over us and begin to lick up 
the tops of trees on the other side of the 
ridge. A charge with handpumps would 
drive it back, but it would then come 
creeping through the brush in several 
different places at once. The gunnysack 
detachment would immediately rush in 
and beat it out with the sacks, or else the 
burning stuff would be raked into an iso- 
lated heap and left to burn itself out. 
And all the while the falling sparks and 
brands were threatening and starting 
new blazes. The roar was terrible and 
the heat so intense that it parched our 
faces and hands. Yet that little band 
held the ravine as Horatius held the 
bridge. No one hesitated; no one re- 
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laxed his vigilance for a single moment 
Occasionally one or another of the party 
found his clothing afire, but the blaze 
was quickly smothered or beaten out, 
sometimes with bare hands. 

Merideth worked manfully, ever ready 
to dash in where any other dared go and 
asking odds of noone. Once he glanced 
ruefully at his scorched clothing and 
asked if Uncle Sam would buy him a new 
suit. “And I rawther think,” he added, 
“that I'll need a new skin as well, you 
know.” 

But we held the fire at the ridge. 
Time and time again we seemed to be 
beaten, but somehow we always man- 
aged to check the advance, and it be- 
came evident at last that it was dying 
down, was burning itself out at the bar- 
rier we had made. It wastime. I was 
so exhausted that I could hardly move, 
and Merideth was in almost as bad shape. 
Even the rangers, accustomed to this 
sort of thing, showed signs of weariness, 
and there were many of them who could 
show signs of an unpleasantly close asso- 
ciation with fire, too. 

But we had stopped its advance— 
there could be no doubt about that— 
and the big fight had been made at the 
ravine. Palmer had had a long line to 
guard, and had had to rally his forces 
quickly at various different points to 
keep the fire from jumping the ridge, but 
the ravine was the one place where dan- 
ger had threatened all the time. And 
we had won. 

The fire was still burning, and seemed 
to be spreading slowly to the north, but 
it would be less difficult to check its ad- 
vance in that direction, and Palmer was 
already assigning men to the task. 

Coogan rested a moment, leaning on 
his rake. “We got it now,” he an- 
nounced. ‘We got it where we can hold 
it, boys.”” Unconsciously his eyes sought 
the spot that they had sought so 
anxiously and so often in the earlier 
stages of the fight. The smoke hanging 
over the intervening space made it diffi- 
cult to determine just how far the fire 
had gone in that direction, but there was 
evidently something in what he saw that 
disturbed Coogan. ‘Looks like it’s got 
Tooney’s cabin,” he exclaimed, dropping 
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his rake. “I got to see about that. 
The old fool would stick to the last min- 
ute. You don’t need me here any more,” 
he added apologetically, “‘and that there 
girl of T« oney’s—”’ 

‘Tl zo al ng, 
Trent. 

“No,” said Coogan, “I don’t need 
you, Jim. Two can’t do no more than 
one in a 
use?’’ 
We continued the fight at the ridge 
until it was evident that we had the situ- 
ation thoroughly in hand, and then 
Palmer began detaching more men from 
our force and sending them to assist 
those who were already trying to keep 


the fire from 


Dan,” put in Jim 


case like this, so what’s the 


j +1 
spreading to the north. 


Finally he himself went to join them. 
Merideth and I were left with one or 
two others to watch the ridge and see 
that the fire did not get a fresh start 
We were quite satisfied with this 
arrangement. We had no overwhelming 
desire to get into the thick of the figh 
again immediately. Unaccustomed to 
sort of strenuous and continuous 
labor, we were in sore need of a little 
rest. It was necessary to patrol the 
ridge, and there was an occasional spurt 
f flame to be met, but that seemed like 
uxurious ease after our labor during the 
preceding hours. 


“D’ye know, 


there. 


{ 
1 
i 


old chap,” remarked 
Merideth, as we entered upon our patrol 
luty, “I’m so jolly well cooked that I’d 
be ready to serve if you poured a bit of 
gravy Over me. 

[ felt much the same way myself, but 
for the moment I was more interested 
in Coogan’s mission than in my own dis- 

omfort. He would have to make a 
detour to reach the cabin, and it was not 
at all certain that he could reach it then. 
From our position on the ridge we could 
not be sure how far the fire had extended 
in that direction, but it looked as if it 
were already beyond the spot that we 
had learned to recognize as the location 
of Tooney’s cabin. 

So far as our patrol went we found 
things in a satisfactory condition, and 
the others made similar reports. It was 
occasionally necessary to beat out a 
small blaze, but there was no real fire 


fighting, and as soon as all reports were 
in the ranger in charge released Merideth 
and myself and gave us directions that 
would enable us to get back to Coogan’s 
cabin, where we had left our guns and 
camp equipment. Indeed, we could see 
the cabin against the skyline on the op- 
pos ite ridge. 

It was necessary to go some distance 

to either the north or the south before 
we could hope to cross the intervening 
valley, and we chose the north route be- 
cause it would take us nearest to the 
Tooney cabin. The cabin, because of 
the tragic possibilities associated with 
it, had a great fascination for us. 
Night had fallen when we started, but 
there was a full moon. When we finally 
decided that it was safe to attempt to 
descend the slope we were startled by a 
most extraordinary sight in the valley 
below. A part of this valley between 
the two ridges was clear of trees, and 
across this space we saw a strange figure 
toiling. 

“By Jove!’ Merideth exclaimed. 
“Tt’s a man carrying another man on his 
back!” 

“Tf it’s a man doing the carrying,” I 
returned, after a closer observation, “‘the 
man wears skirts.” 

Just then the one doing the carrying 
sank down on one knee and gently de- 
posited the burden on the ground. 

“Right, old chap!” cried Meridetl 
“Tt’s a woman! , 





Come on! 

He dashed off down the slope at a 
breakneck pace, I following. as best I 
could. 

Most of the time the trees shut off our 
view, but we got occasional glimpses 
of the two. Once we saw the woman 
kneeling beside the man and pillowing 
his head on her arm, and later we noted 
that she was preparing to resume her 
burden. We were much nearer then, 
could see more distinctly, and we invol- 
untarily paused to see how she would 
solve the problem. 

She did it in a masterful way. It was 
evident that he was able to help himself 
to some extent, and she first raised him 
to a sitting posture. Then she dropped 
on one knee with her back to him, drew 
his arms over her shoulders and rose 
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slowly to her feet. We could see that it 
called for prodigious effort, and she had 
to lean far forward to keep his feet from 
dragging on the ground, but she was 
equal to the task. 

*“*Tt’s Coogan!”’ Merideth cried. “It’s 
Coogan and the girl! Ain’t she a ripper, 
though? Come on!” 

It was Coogan; there could be no 
doubt about that now. And it was a 
reascnable presumption that the girl 
who was carrying him was the one 
that he had sought torescue. Merideth 
began to shout to her to wait for us, quite 
far away to hear us. 

Staggering under such a burden, the 
girl’s progress was slow, however, and 
we rapidly gained on her until at last 
he heard Merideth’s shouts. Then she 
carefully put down her burden and 
waited for us to come up. 

She was kneeling beside him with his 
head resting on her arm when we reached 
her. She was slightly above medium 
height, and we did not have to be told 
hat she had unusual strength for one 
of her sex. Her feat in carrying Coogan 
o far was proof of that. She had about 
reached the limit of her endurance, how- 
ever. 

Under more favorable conditions IL 
have no doubt she would have been 
considered handsome—handsome rather 
than pretty. Indeed we later discov- 
ered that she was. But now her face 
was blackened by smoke, her rough 
gown was torn and burned in several 
places, her hands were blistered, her hair 
was singed and her anxiety for Coogan 
was reflected in her eyes. 

Coogan himself was barely conscious 
and quite helpless. He was badly 
burned, but his helplessness was prin- 
cipally due to the fact that he had 
wrenched one leg in trying to avoid a 
alling tree, had failed to escape it alto- 
gether, and had received a stunning blow 
on the head in consequence. Merideth, 
however, had some water left in his can- 
teen, and this partly revived Coogan, 
although we could see that he was suf- 
fering excruciating pain. 

“He came after me,” explained the 
girl, while we were constructing a litter 
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for Coogan, “but I’d got out the other 
way. Dad wasn’t home, and I didn’t 
wait very long after the fire got comin’ 
toward the cabin. There couldn’t any- 
body get through where he tried it, but 
I guess he was crazy over thinkin’ | was 
at the cabin. Anyhow, he tried to go in 
one way while I was pullin’ out the other. 
Then I circled the fire, so’s to get down 
to the valley, and that’s how I came 
on Dan. He’d found he couldn’t get 
through there, 1 guess, and was tryin’ to 
get out and go at it somewhercs else. 
He was blind and staggerin’ when | saw 
him; he didn’t know quite what he ‘vas 
doin’, but he was comin’ out all right, 
and he was jest clear of the fire when the 
fallin’ tree got him. Then I ran in and 
pulled him out. 1 was sort of loobkin’ 
for him anyhow, to tell him I was safe, 
for 1 knew jest what kind of fool he’d be 
if he thought I was still at the cabin.” 

““D’ye know,” remarked Merideth, 
“I cawn’t quite make out which of you 
1 admire most. But where were you 
going?” 

‘To Dan’s cabin,” she _ replied. 
“That’s the nearest place where I could 
find a telephone and send for help.” 

“You'd have been jolly well played 
out before you got there,” asserted Meri- 
deth. 

“But I’d have got there,” she said 
quietly, “‘or there’d have been two dead 
on the trail.” 

“Fawncy now!’ commented Meri- 
deth, measuring with his eyes the dis- 
tance she had traversed with her burden 
and then the distance to Coogan’s cabin. 
“Fawncy a woman like that! They 
don’t make ’em many places, old chap.” 

It was a comparatively easy matter to 
get Coogan to his cabin, although he 
suffered intensely during the journey 
Once there a telephone call was sent for 
help, and the girl showed her expertness 
in attending to Coogan’s injuries. 

The following day a man arrived with 
a cart and a burro, to take Coogan to a 
place where he could receive medical and 
surgical attention. He had started im- 
mediately upon receipt of our telephone 
message, had traveled most of the night 
and was in need of rest and sleep, but 
when he found how serious the situation 
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was he expressed his readiness to begin 
the return journey at once. 

As a matter of fact, his sympathy was 
probably aroused by the fact that the 
girl was in even worse condition. She 
had been painfully burned, had been 
under a terrible mental and physical 
strain and had spent practically all her 
time since reaching the cabin in minis- 
tering to Coogan’s wants. 

Nevertheless, she wished to start back 
at once. Merideth and | agreed to re- 
main and cover that station as best we 
could until a ranger could be sent to re- 
lieve us. This was of unusual impor- 
tance at this time, for there is es- 
pecial danger of a fire lately subdued 
getting a fresh start in some unexpected 
place 

Merideth’s actions now savored some- 
what of mystery. He called the new 
man aside and had quite a long confer- 
ence with him. I even thought I saw 
some money passed. Then he took the 
girl aside and had a talk with her. Her 
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gestures indicated occasional expostula- 
tion, but Merideth talked on, and she 
finally came with him to where Coogan 
and I were waiting. Merideth did the 
talking. 

“T’m no bally Cupid, old chap,” he 
said to Coogan, “but why don’t you 
speak up?” 

““Wh-what!”’ faltered Coogan. 

“Speak up,”’ advised Merideth. “Tell 
her! She don’t really have to be told, 
because a girl always knows, but she jolly 
well likes to have a man tell her. I 
cawn’t do it all, you know. I’ve tried, 
but it won’t do.” 

“So have I tried,” returned Coogan 
with a whimsical smile, “but I was 
afraid—” 

“That’s why you don’t deserve your 
luck, old chap,” interrupted Merideth. 

Coogan studied Merideth’s face a 
moment, and then turned to the girl 
and held out his bandaged arms. She 
dropped on her knees beside him, and we 
looked the other way. 
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JOY BRINGERS 
By Aldis Dunbar 


HAT reck the rivers of the parching sand? 
Onward they rush, all eager for the sea, 
Nor count their drops that sparkle carelessly, 
Yet give new vigor to the thirsty land! 


66 AY I ask you who lives here?” 
“Certainly!” 
“Well, who is it?” 


“*T don’t know. 


AN argument with a woman is often opened by mistake. 
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By Howard 


was used to seeing stars—not be- 
cause, being absent-minded, he 
often bumped his head or frequently 
attended the theater, but because he 
was an astronomer. He knew the ce- 
lestial addresses of the orbs far better 
than those of his earthly associates. 
With him mathematical calculation was 
primary diversion. Auction bridge 
was a maze of perplexities. A quin- 
tillion miles or two was a trifling thumb- 
span. He could compute the parallax 
of a heavenly body with one hand and 
break a soft boiled egg with the other. 

Nevertheless, he was human. He ob- 
jected strenuously to this, but to no 
purpose. He simply had to be human, 
because he had the regulation earthly 
contacts. He walked like other mor- 
tals, and that necessitated at least two 
contacts. Also mundane fatigue sent 
him to bed—producing a longitudinal 
contact. 

Now earthly contacts make work. 
It’s a law of this old workaday world. 
For instance, walking inevitably brings 
on shoe blacking, because it’s a dusty 
ball, to say the least. Someone had to 
black the Professor’s shoes. And some- 
one had to make his bed. In addition, 
an astronomer gets hungry the same as 
other people. He can’t eat curds out 
of the Milky Way or order a dozen 
asteroids on the half-shell or make 
frankfurters out of the Dog Star. He 
must consume beef and potatoes and 
cabbage and sardines and onions and 
ice cream to keep his impalpable essence 
from floating into the whithersoever. 
Therefore, someone had to peel the 
potatoes, cook the beef and churn the 
ice cream for the Professor. 
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THE STARS AND EVE 





Markle Hoke 


So the same force that scattered the 
stars like daisies on the sable field of 
night—this theme demands the most 
poetic treatment—created a being with 
an irrepressible fondness for the work 
growing out of earthly contacts. It is 
recorded that this being was made of a 
rib. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that this is proved by her inherent 
passion for ribbons. However she came, 
man, who was designed to have his 
mind fixed upon politics and business 
and science and baseball and penny ante 
and quoits, would have been a wretch- 
edly hungry and slovenly lump of 
cosmic dust if this being hadn’t been 
sent down to look after his creature 
comforts. What an inhospitable place 
the earth would have been without her! 
Lots of things grow on it, but few of 
them are fit to eat without being cooked. 
That is where She comes in as a minis- 
tering angel. Inspiration fairly kindles 
at the thought. 

Now it happens also that in the sub- 
lunary scheme money was invented 
With cash even an astronomer can have 
his shoes polished, his bed made, his 
bacon fried, his pantaloons creased and 
his socks darned, but all these services 
are rendered merely according to the 
pay—generally as little as possible for 
the pay. 

These grudging services would have 
made the earth a great deal more 
earthly—or unearthly—had it not been 
for a silent, unobtrusive, mysterious, 
powerful force. Electricity is an in- 
competent compared with it. It is the 
very antipodes of money. By means of 
it this being, this Eve, will become so 
fond of one particular Adam that she 
will almost roast herself over the kitchen 
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range, break her back with a broom, 
vitalize a sewing machine—a thousand 
and one strenuosities—and all without 
the receipt of an equivalent in coin of 
the realm. One pet name from Adam 
wi'l be worth more to her than a cheque 
ny figures. 

he real wonder, though, is the re- 





ciprocity of it. On his side, Adam wiil 
puzzle his brains over politics and 
government and business and checkers 


and pinochle and his thousand and one 


er efficiencies so that Eve may have 
the wherewithal to devote herself to 
her tasks. He performs Herculean stunts 
simply to provide raw material for the 
kitchen range. 

So the Professor awoke to the fact 
that he was a lonely, down-at-the-heel, 
hole-in-the-sock sort of citizen, in spite 
of his astronomical lore. He was getting 
nothing but dollar service—about sixty- 
nine cents’ worth of unwilling service 
for his dollar. He needed heart serv- 
ice, which usually runs to par and 
oftenalong way beyond. Consequently 
he lowered his gaze from the constella- 
tions above to the constellations of Eves. 

Accustomed to staring Venus straight 
in the face, he was sheepishly diffident 
before one of the earthly kind. He 
discovered that these earthly—yet 
heavenly—bodies do not move in fixed 
orbits; in fact, that they are so eccentric 
that every known mathematical proc- 
ess fails to reach the answer. There is 
no equation for any of them. But one 
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evening one orb blazed forth from the 
field of femininity. Her radiance filled 
the Professor’s soul with devotion. 
Then he thrilled when he discovered that 
she was a fixed star. He made careful 
estimates and deductions and compu- 
tations—and threw them all aside as 
useless; then, on an ambrosial evening, 
she was his by right of discovery, and 
consented to be known ever afterward 
by his name. 

Now the Professor is the chipperest 
astronomer who ever squinted through 
alens. He is complete, because he has 
combined the earthly with the celestial. 
His whole-socked feet are now planted 
on an earth of worthwhileness. Now 
and then, sweeping through space, there 
rises to him the aroma of frying ham or 
calf’s liver, the whir of the ice cream 
churn or the fragrance of posies on a 
snowy dinner table; and he knows that 
She is serenely and lovingly house- 
keeping for him. 

But that isn’t all. He has discovered 
a great truth—that the earth is itself a 
star, which he had shamelessly over- 
looked among the thousands of stars; 
and that, among all those thousands, his 
most powerful glass has failed to find a 
trace of an Eden from which came the 
Eve that makes the old earth the 
comfiest orb in the orbit business. 

All of which proves that men may 
easily have their heads among the stars 
and be crushing treasures under their 


hecls 


6¢ [)IDN’T they get married?” 
“No; they scuttled the courtship.” 


e 


[F women don’t mention their age—time will tell. 


[T's the man with a vaulting ambition who should look before he leaps. 
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oh CHARACTERS 

las Tue HussBanp (aged thirty-five years) 

al. THe WIFE (aged thirty years) 

ed THe COUNSELOR (aged sixty years) 

Ww 

Te CLAUSE 5 FROM THE MARRIAGE LEASE: 

ves This marriage contract may be dissolved at the expiration of set en 

years, provided nolice in writing is served by either party. In the event of 

a both parties failing to signify dissatisfaction, this contract automatic- 

lat ally continues in effect for another period of seven years. 

se- 

PLACE: Brooklyn, N. Y. Time: Some years hence 
= CENE—A well furnished library. There is a large 
pr. library table upon which ts shown a vase of fresh flowers. 
es: A telephone rests on a desk at one side. Against the 
tH op posite wall standsa sideboard. A coat tree standsin one corner; 
la a big clock hangs on the wall. French windows open off upon a 
he veranda, and there are doors at the right and left. A dressing 
he jacket hangs on the back of a chair and a pair of slippers are 

seen on the floor beside a hassock. The whole room has an air 
av of tidy disuse, not having been occupied for six months. The 
ars curtain rises on an empty stage. 
eir 


‘ HussBanp (entering furtively through 
the French window. He ts attired in 
street clothes and carries a suit case. He 
gazes about the room carefully studying 
everything. His eyes fall upon the flowers, 
the dressing jacket and the slippers. For 
a moment he shows concern, but with a 
shrug of his shoulders casts it off, goes to 
the telephone, looks at his watch and picks 
up the receiver.) 





} Hello! Give me 601 Rector....I 
want to speak with Mr. Bolt.... 
What? No; the elder Mr. Bolt. 


... Yes, this is Mr. Bland. . . . He’s 
on his way to my house? Thank you. 

(He hangs up the receiver and looks at 
his watch again. He stands at the table, 
lights a cigarette and starts for the side- 


board, then stops and hangs up the dressing 





jacket and with his foot pushes the slippers 
under the desk. After reflecting a moment, 
he goes to the window, which he opens 
cautiously and looks out. He sees some- 
one approaching and whistles softly. The 
CouNSELOR, an elderly man, smooth 
shaven and with white hatr, appears outside 
and enters. He takes the proffered hand 
of the HusBanb, who closes the window 
softly and takes the lawyer’s hat.) 


HvusBAND 
Pardon this window welcome, Judge 
but the fact is I prefer that no one should 
know you’re here. You got my tele- 
gram? 
COUNSELOR 
I’m on time? 


Yes. 





HvusBAND 
To the minute. I suppose you know 
what it’s all about. Sit down. 
(He waves him to a chair.) 


COUNSELOR 
Well, hardly. I assumed, from the 
fact that you decided to return to New 
York suddenly after an absence of six 
months, that it must be quite important. 


HusBAND 
It’s critical. 


CouUNSELOR 
Business? 


HvusBAND 
No. Family. 


COUNSELOR 
So? 
HvusBAND 
Listen. It won’t take a minute to ex- 
plain everything Seven years ago I 
was married under the Marriage Lease 
Law. Do you get me? 


COUNSELOR 
Perfectly. 


HvusBAND 
Will you have something to drink? 


CouUNSELOR 
Never touch it, my son. 


HvusBAND 
Oh, very well. You'll excuse me? 


COUNSELOR 
Certainly. 


Huspanp (at the sideboard) 

Now just keep your seat and I'll give 
you the facts. In the first place, there’s 
nothing whatever the matter with the 
lady who is at present my wife. Do you 
get that? 

COUNSELOR 

Assuredly. 

HusBAND 


She’s an ace in every way, and as for 
looks, she’s got every woman in the 
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street stung to a hardly perceptible 
whisper. Are you listening? 


CouNSELOR (nodding) 
I am. 
HvusBAND 

When we cut into this experimental 
marriage game it looked like a long run 
for the big matrimonial sweepstakes. 
But it’s slowed down, and now it’s noth- 
ing but an endurance race. Are you on? 


COUNSELOR 
Quite. 
HusBAND 
I’ve been away for the last six months 
trying to dope it out so as not to make 
any stall plays, and now my mind’s 
made up. I’m going to leave the lady 
this house and property—we’ll attend 
to the details later—and then close out 
this marriage lease. (He puffs his ciga- 
rette and looks steadily at the Judge.) 
After which I’ll beat it. See? 





COUNSELOR 
This is serious. Let’s think about it. 


HvusBAND 
Think about nothing! I’ve been do- 
ing nothing but think for the last six 
months, and I’m through. It’s all off, 
Judge. She doesn’t understand me. 


COUNSELOR 
Does your wife know? 


HvusBAND 

Not a hint. I’ve been away for six 
months, you know. I’ve been in South 
America on business. I wrote her several 
letters, and one of hers caught up with 
me at Aspinwall. (He pauses a moment.) 
But I didn’t open it. I made up my 
mind to blow the game for keeps, and 
that’s what I’m back here for. Seven 
years ago today at four o’clock we were 
married. Now if you'll look at the 
clock, Judge, you'll see that I’ve got 
about twenty minutes to jump over- 
board in the sea of human existence be- 
fore all the life preservers are gone. 


CouUNSELOR 
And let the woman and children take 
care of themselves! 
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HusBAND (excitedly) 

That’s the whole trouble, Judge. I 
haven’t any children. You've hit the 
shingle nail of my troubles with a sledge 
hammer. (Crosses and strikes a pose.) 
I want to be a father. Look me over, 
Judge. Givea good glance. (He throws 
out his chest and turns around to be in- 
spected.) How do I size up? I know 
I’m not exactly a Sandow or an Apollo 
Belvedere, but I’m a man. 


COUNSELOR 
Well, yes; and rather a fine specimen 
I should say. 


HusBAND 
There you are. And what have I to 
show for it? Nothing. Married seven 
sears, and _ childless. Every man 
should be a father—that is, every mar- 
ried man. 





COUNSELOR 
Don’t be impatient. 


HvusBAND (vehemently) 

Impatient! I’m not. But the way 
I’ve framed up my marriage is a joke. 
Everybody in this part of Brooklyn has 
a family—except me. Why, the runt 
living next door isn’t over five feet high, 
and he’s got six kids; and, what’s more 
to the point, he’s been married only five 
years. 

CoUNSELOR 
What! 


HusBAND 
Two sets of twins. And he got ’em all 
counted in the last census. What do you 
know about that? 


COUNSELOR 
And so you want to terminate your 
marriage contract? 


HvusBAND 
You bet. Hereitis. (He takes a paper 
from a drawer in the desk.) Look it over. 


COUNSELOR 
I am already familiar with this form 
ot contract. 
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HusBAnD (sticking his hands in his trou- 
sers pockets and striding up and down) 
This wedded bliss stuff is all right, 
when you can prove that you’re really 
wedded. But when you’ve been sticking 
around the old fireside for seven years 
and there isn’t a child’s voice to break 
the silence— As I said before, Judge 
the wedding bells have got mufflers on 
Now I ask you—is it or isn’t it a farce? 


CouUNSELOR 
Possibly. It all depends upon one’s 
point of view. 


HvusBAND 

Does it? I answer: It doesn’t. Is it 
natural? Jt zs mot. Prove it? Listen 
to me and I’ll show you what it means 
to bea father. (He crosses in front of the 
other, and bending over begins to count 
upon his fingers.) One pair of jack- 
rabbits—you hear me, one—pair—of— 
jackrabbits—in one year will multiply 
into two hundred and sixty jackrabbits. 


COUNSELOR (astonished) 
You don’t mean it! 


HvusBAND 

You bet your life I mean it. Write 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
find out for yourself. Ask ‘em how 
many eggs a salmon can lay. Ninety 
thousand. Did you hear those awful 
figures—ninety thousand? Yes, sir. 
And at least thirty thousand of them 
will hatch. 


CouUNSELOR 
Appalling, isn’t it? 


HvusBAND 
Even a rattlesnake has fifteen children 
at a time. Just let those figures sink 
into you. 


CouUNSELOR 
The comparison is hardly fair. 


HusBAND (indignantly) 

Why isn’t it fair? The paternal in- 
stinct is strong in every living thing. 
Has a grasshopper or a house rat or a 
jackrabbit or the canned salmon supply 
got it on me for longing? You know, 
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Judge, I’m a human being with a heart 
and a soul. I can express my thoughts 
in words. I can reason. I’ve got a 
mind and intelligence. I’m no reptile or 
fish or varmint. (He strikes his breast.) 


I’m a M-A-N. 


COUNSELOR 
I quite appreciate your feelings. It is 
unfortunate that circumstances— 





HusBAND 

And if you want more statistics on 
birthrates, take it from me that a single 
housefly will lay fifty thousand eggs 
during her lifetime. And here am I, a 
full grown specimen of the human 
species—and childless. 
COUNSELOR (grimly) 
That’s preferable to being a housefly. 


HusBAND 
Don’t joke, Judge. My heart, my 
home are empty. Will you look that 
contract over now? 


COUNSELOR 
I’m ready whenever you are. 


HUSBAND 
Well, then, let’s get to it. 


COUNSELOR (looking over the papers) 
Umph! Too bad. 


HusBANnpD (excitedly) 
We can bust it, can’t we, Judge? 


COUNSELOR 
I suppose you know that the notice to 
vacate should be in your handwriting. 
And you must serve it in person. 


HvusBAND 
No, I didn’t. Can’t you attend to the 


business? 


COUNSELOR 


Not according to the contract. See, 
it says distinctly (He reads): “In the 


handwriting of one of the contracting 
parties, and served in person.” 
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HvusBAND 
All right. Here goes. Tell me what I 
am to write and I’ll put it down. 


(He takes up pen and paper.) 


COUNSELOR (dictating) 

“TI, Thomas Bland, hereby notify 
Clara Bland that I desire to terminate 
the marriage lease entered into by my- 
self and the said Clara Bland on the date 
of 

(The telephone bell rings.) 


HusBAND (taking up the receiver) 
Hello, what is it? ... Yes, this is 
Bland. ... Yes, he’shere. (He hands 
the instrument to the COUNSELOR.) It’s 
for you. We haven’t much time, Judge. 


CouNSELOR (talking into the telephone) 
Go ahead. Yes—yes, I hear you. 
What’s the name—the full name? (He 
looks at the HusBAND and points to a 
pencil on the desk, which the latter hands to 
him.) Goahead. (HH writes on a pad.) 
Clara Rhodes. Glad you called me. 
Good-bye le hangs up the receiver.) 


HusBAND (looking at the COUNSELOR in 
alarm) 
What’s the matter? 
beat us to it? 


Is she trying to 


COUNSELOR 
What do you mean? 


HusBAND 
Why, Rhoads is my 


name. 


wife’s maiden 


COUNSELOR 
You don’t say so! 


HvusBAND 
Sure it is. 


CouUNSELOR 
This is fortunate. 


HusBAND (picks up his glass from the 
sideboard) 
What’s the answer? 


COUNSELOR 
She has fallen heir to half a millio: 
dollars. 
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HusBanp (returns the glass) 
The devil you say! Who left it to 
her? 
COUNSELOR 
Her Uncle Henry, who died in Nevada. 


HvusBAND 
I never knew she had an uncle. Well, 
here’s to him! (He lifts his glass again.) 


CouUNSELOR 
I beg pardon. Just a moment. (He 
stays the HusBAND’s arm.) Hadn’t you 
better reconsider? 


HusBanp (doggedly) 
Well—maybe I had. She isn’t sucha 
bad sort. Oh, I don’t know. You see, 
Judge— (With a touch of suspicion) Say, 
how do I know you aren’t trying to kid 
me? That half a million stunt listens 
good, but how does it look? 





COUNSELOR 
Very promising, I should say. 


HusBAnp (reflecting) 

Look here, Judge; as a lawyer, what 
would you advise me to do? Of course 
I want to be fair. That’s the kind of a 
man Iam. I wouldn’t harm a hair of 
my wife’s head. 


COUNSELOR (observing the trend of events) 
Nor her feelings. 


HvusBAND 
Not in a million years. Didn’t I say 
she was all right? And she is. Judge, 
she’s a grand little woman. They don’t 
make ’em any better. Good-looking 
woman, ain’t she? 


COUNSELOR 
I know of none more attractive. 


HusBAND 

She always was a beauty. I wonder if 
I haven’t been a little coarse about the 
separation? It’s a hard thing to sepa- 
rate suddenly from a pal after seven years 
of loving affection. It is, isn’t it, 
Judge? How long have you been mar- 
ried? There’s nothing like it, is there? 
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CouUNSELOR 
Nothing, my boy, nothing! 
way, you know my eldest son ? 


By the 


HvusBAND 
Sure I know him. 


COUNSELOR 
Well, he wasn’t born until ten years 
after my marriage to his mother. 


HvusBAND 
On the level? 


COUNSELOR 
We were married in 1880. Joseph was 
born in 1890. (Both men look at each 
other.) Fine boy, isn’t he? 


HusBAND 
He’s a wonder. I wish he was my son. 


COUNSELOR 
Well? 
HusBAND 
Ten years! Is that right? 
CouUNSELOR 
Lacking four months. 


HusBAnp (picking up the written page. 
He scans it, looks at the clock and slowly 
tears the document into four pieces, which 
he throws into wastebasket.) 

Perhaps I’d better wait. (The Coun- 
SELOR offers his hand and the men shake 
warmly.) Sheisa peach, Judge. Look 
at that picture of her. (He points to a 
photograph on the desk.) Good-shaped 
head. Fine eyes. (To the picture.) 
Clara, you’re a one hundred per cent 
crackerjack, and me for you. (To the 
CounsELOoR) If we had any children, 
Judge, which of us would they be more 
likely to resemble? (He throws out his 
chest and poses again.) You know, when 
it comes to form, I’m not such a lemon 
myself. Feel the arm. (He offers his 
arm to the other, who clasps it at the biceps.) 


CouNSELOR 
Marvelous! 
HusBAND 
Well, what’ll we do next? 






COUNSELOR 
I think perhaps I shall be going. 
will want to see your wife. 


You 


HusBAND 
Hadn’t you better stick around and— 


CoUNSELOR 
But this is not the proper time for me 
to be here—now that you have decided. 


HusBAND 

Well, how about that legacy and the 
late lamented unclein Nevada? There’s 
class to him, too. You sit down, 
and I’ll go and get my wife. I’m crazy 
to see her. (Confidentially.) And say, 
I’ve decided to pass up the highballs. 
(He goes to the sideboard and puts the 
bottle in the locker, shutting the door with 
finality.) Just like that! Never again! 
(He starts to leave the room, but stops at the 
door and scratches his head.) How 
about ’phoning your office once more to 
if that Uncle Henry is l? 


some 


on the level? 


COUNSELOR 

I will if you insist. (He goes to the 
desk and picks up the telephone.) 

(The Wire enters. She is dressed in 
negligée and has a workbasket in her arms. 
When she sees her husband and the other 
man she ts greatly confused and ts on the 
oint of backing out. The COUNSELOR 
and the HUSBAND crosses quickly 
to her.) 


} 


bows 


WIFE 
Oh, Tom! 


HusBAND (taking her in his arms) 
Clara! 
(They embrace.) 


WIrE 
How long have you been home? Why 
didn’t you let me know? It seems an 
age since— 


HusBAND 
Here she is, Judge. Doesn’t she look 
fine? Say, girl, I wanted to surprise you, 
and just as I was coming up the street 
along strolls the Judge. He’s got some 
good news for you. Tell her, Judge. 
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WIFE 
Good or bad news, Judge Bolt is wel- 
come. Please sit down, Judge, and tell 
me of it. 


HvusBAND (fetgning indifference) 
Tell her about it, Judge. Now’s as 
good as any time. Women like to hear 


about such things. They all enjoy 
trifles. 
COUNSELOR 
Wouldn’t you rather have me call 


again? Your husband’s just home from 
a long absence— 


HvusBAND 
Oh, go on—tell her. 


WIFE 
Yes, do. 
HvusBAND 
Put it over, Judge. Get busy. Don’t 
you know that women are anxious by 
nature? Start something. 


WIFE (appealingly) 
What is it, Judge? 


COUNSELOR (wiping his glasses) 
Well, my dear woman, our law firm 
has today received advices that a cer- 
tain Clara Rhodes— 


Wire (gutckly) 
Yes. That was my maiden name. 
COUNSELOR 
—has been left the sum of half a 
million dollars. 


WIrE (anxiously) 
By whom? 
HvusBAND 
By an Uncle Henry. 


Wire (thoughtfully) 
Uncle Henry! 
COUNSELOR 
He died recently in Nevada. 
HusBAND 
Prokably the black sheep of your 
father’s family. They always die rich 
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and leave a barrel of money to the re- 
spectable but poor relatives. 


COUNSELOR 
I congratulate you both. Such a sum 
of money will make you independent. 


HvusBAND 

That'll do, Judge. We don’t care a 
whoop about money, so long as we have 
each other. How about it, girl? Eh, 
Judge? Of course we’d like to have 
some details about this Uncle Henry 
Goodplayer, and when you get back to 
your office I wish you’d ’phone us a little 
new dope on the proposition. (Taking 
his wife in his arms) Loving hearts are 
better than gold. And my middie name 
is devotion. (To the CouNsELorR) If 
you must go— 

COUNSELOR 

By all means. As soon as I get fur- 
ther information on the subject of your 
legacy, Mrs. Bland, I will communicate 
with you. 

WIFE 

Of course I’m anxious to know all 

about it. 


HvusBAND 
Hadn’t we better go down to your 
office with you now? 


Wire (coyly) 
Tom, I want you with me a little while. 


HusBAND (hurriedly) 

All right, sweetheart. I thought per- 
haps you were anxious to know more 
about it. So far as I’m concerned, 
money cuts no ice. All I want is love, 
love, love! Just love and you. (He 
kisses her.) The Judge and I were talk- 
ing about you just as you came in. 
Weren’t we, Judge? 


CouUNSELOR 
Well, young people, I’m off. Good- 
bye; and may your wealth bring you 
happiness. 
WIFE 
Good afternoon, Judge Bolt. 


HusBAND 
Good-bye, Counselor. 


I’m glad you 
dropped in. 
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CouNSELOR (looking at the clock ax 
winking slyly at the HUSBAND) 
How time flies! It’s five minutes to 
four. Moments are precious nowadays. 


HusBAND 
You bet they are. 
(The COUNSELOR goes out through the 
French window.) 


Wire (astonished) 
Why did he leave through the window? 


HvusBAND 
Don’t you know about Judge Bolt’s 
failing? 
WIFE 
No. 


HuSBAND (lighting a cigarette and taking 
plenty of time to think) 
He’s absent-minded. (He seats himself 
at the table.) But never mind, dear. 
He'll find Uncle Henry for you. 


WIFE 
Then he will be a marvel if he does. 


HusBAnpD (casually) 
How so? 
WIFE 
Because I haven’t any Uncle Henry. 


HusBAND 
You haven’t! 


WIFE 

Father had no brothers, and mother 
was one of a family of three sisters. 
(She crosses behind her HusBanp to set 
her workbasket on the small table. The 
HusBAND begins to look worried.) So 
how could I have had an uncle? There’s 
some mistake. 


HusBAND (his chin in his left hand) 

There is a whole flock of mistakes. 
(He looks at the clock again and dives 
down into the waste paper basket and fishes 
up the four fragments of the written notice 
of separation. The telephone rings again.) 


WIFE 
Who’s that? 
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HvusBAND 
I don’t know. Answerit. I’m busy. 
(He begins to copy the notice of separation, 
writing furiously, looking anxtously at the 


- 
CLOCR.) 


Wire (at the telephone) 

Yes, this is Mr. Bland’s house. No, 
Judge Bolt just left a moment ago. 
Yes, I’m Mrs. Bland. ... No, my 
maiden name is spelled ‘ R-h-o-a-d-s,” 
not “‘R-h-o-d-e-s.” (The HusBanp looks 
disgusted and hastens his writing.) It’s 
a mistake? I thought so. Some other 
Rhodes. There goes a fortune! (She 
sets the telephone on the desk and looks at 
her HUSBAND.) 


(without looking up from his 
writing) 
All roads lead to ruin. 


HvusBAND 


WIFE 
Quite a startling wedding anniversary, 
isn’t it, dear? (She goes to the work- 


sole 
basret.) 


HvusBAND (writing madly) 
They’re all startling. Don’t bother 
me; I’m busy. 


Wire (picking out something from the 
basket) 

But there are compensations for 
everything. (She goes to the opposite side 
of the desk and seats herself while she 
spreads something before her.) Tom! 


HvusBAND 
Yes. (He continues to write.) 


WIFE 
Does it seem to you as though we had 
been married eight years? 


HvusBAND (dropping the pen, rising and 
leaning across the desk) 
Eight! You don’t mean eigiit! 


Wire (surprised) 

Yes. Why not? We were married in 
June, ror, and this is ro919—June 
twenty-third. (The HusBanp begins to 
count on his fingers, still looking at the 
clock.) Isn’t it eight, Tom? 


HussBaNnp (going to the sideboard and 
pouring out a tumbler of whiskey) 
It’s eight! I thought it was seven 

(The telephone rings again. The Hvs- 

BAND goes to the desk, takes down the re- 

ceiver and sets tt end up on the desk.) 

Don’t monkey with that ‘phone any 

more. It trimmed us out of half a 

million on the last call. The next thing 

we'll hear is that we owe that much 

(He seats himself and looks across at the 

garment the Wire has spread on the desk 

An expression of great concern comes into 

his face.) What’s that, Clara? 


WIPE (confused) 
Don’t you know, Tom? 


HusBAND 
No. It’sanew one on me. (He be- 
gins slowly to gather the torn and newly 
written separation notices, and slowly 
destroys them below the level of the desk 
All the while a new and softer expression 
comes into his eyes.) Who's it for? 


WIFE 
Come over here and I’ll whisper some- 
thing to you. It’s a great secret. 


HvusBAND 
Wait a minute. (He rises and goes 
back to the sideboard with the drink. He 
pours it back in the bottle and returns the 
bottle to the locker after pounding the cork 
in.) 


WIFE 
What are you doing, Tom? 


HusBAND 

Taking the pledge. Passing up the 
booze. (He comes to her side and bends 
over to her. She pulls his head down and 
whispers something. A broad grin comes 
over his features. The wife holds up a 
child’s garment and then hides her head 
behind his hands which she clutches to her.) 
Clara! (His voice is thick and emotional.) 
Clara! Look at me! 


Wire (rising and looking tenderly into his 
face) 
My husband! 


i is 
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HusBAND 
I love you! I love you! (He kisses 
her twice, and points to the garment.) I 
love you better than all else in the 
world. But isn’t that sort of sudden? 


Wire (bashfully, hiding her head) 
Oh, I don’t know. Eight years. 


HusBAND 
And does it seem like eight years to 
you? (He lifts her face by the chin.) 


WIFE 
No, Tom; they are to me as eight 
golden hours. 


HusBAND 
You set something ringing in my heart 
like a chime of bells. 


WIFE 
And aren’t—you sorry about—Uncle 


Henry? Don’t you want me to be an 
heiress? 


HusBAND 

Not when I’m to receive a greater 
legacy from you. We will have an heir 
of ourown. Waitaminute. I’ve gota 
good joke on Judge Bolt. (He goes to the 
desk and takes up the telephone receiver, 
seats himself in the chair and draws his 
Wire caressingly down on his knee.) 


Hello. Six—O—one Rector... . Is 
that Judge Bolt’s office? ...I want 
his secretary. . . . Oh, you are! Well, 


when he comes in please give him Mr. 
Thomas Bland’s compliments and say 
for me that I’ve got him beat by two 
years. ... Yes, that’s all.... You 
bet he’ll understand! 

(HusBAND and Wire embrace in a 
tender caress.) 


CURTAIN. 


BOREDOM 
By Harry Kemp 


HATE the changing-changeless moon, 
The iteration of the sun, 

The regularity of noon 
And systems that like clockwork run; 


And I would leap and clap for joy 
If morn for once would enter late 

Day’s Empire, like a careless boy, 
And make expectant twilight wait; 


And I would dance for joy and shout 
If the sun bartered gold for green, 

Or if the moon should swing about 
The silver side I’ve never seen. 


QED 


A WOMAN may smile and smile and not be one bit pleased. 






















NO SONG OF MINE 


By VV. Osborne 


O song of mine will ever hint the measure 
N Of all the love my fond heart beareth thee; 
But when at eve the sunbeam’s molten treasure 

Gleams gold on ocean murmuring peacefully, 

When swoon the seas in purple, star-kissed slumbers 
And fairy moonlight casts a gracious spell, 

Some winsome wind in passionate trancing numbers 
May whisper all I have no words to tell. 


And when the dawn unfolds its wild rose glory, 
Or in still splendor of the shimmering noon, 
It may be you will hear that haunting story 
Where soft, slow waters weave a whisp’ring croon. 
It may be from the looms of joy and sorrow 
Fair hands of fancy will in beauty ray 
The dull dream web of that, our somber morrow, : 
With golden threads of this—our yesterday. 


= } yo 
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6¢ (AN a married man call his soul his own?” 
id on 


“Yes, if he only mentions it to himsel 


Ba Boe! 


ANDALL—It’s love that makes the world go round, Miss Ida. 
Ipa—Are you sure it isn’t a cocktail, Mr. Randall? 





HETHER we are ambitious or foolish depends altogether on whether we 
succeed or not. 
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L'EX-VOTO 





Par Henri de Régnier 


E ne fut pas sans une certaine sur- 
prise que la petite ville de Lan- 
gon-les-Vignes apprit que M. de 

la Chalais recherchait en mariage Mlle. 
Alice de Vernal. 

La raison de cet étonnement pro- 
venait tout d’abord de ce que M. de la 
Chalais n’avait rien de particuliérement 
propre a faire un mari agréable. La 
quarantaine, en effet, ne lui avait 
épargné ni la calvitie, ni les rides, ni la 

utte, pas plus qu’elle n’avait amélioré 
on caractére, de tout temps bougon et 
tracassier. Aussi, parut-il assez singu- 
lier qu’une personne de l’Age et de la 
fieure de Mile. de Vernal pfit songer a 
lier sa vie a celle d’un pareil époux, d’au- 
tant que Mlle. de Vernal passait pour 
ne pas étre tout a fait indifférente aux 
attentions répétées du jeune et fringant 
M. de Gerville, qui était considéré a 
Langon-les-Vignes comme la fleur des 
pois de la localité. 

Malheureusement, M. de Gerville, s’il 
avait pour lui sa jolie tournure et sa taille 
ien prise, ne possédait guére d’autre 
ien, ce qui inclinait fort les parents de 
Mile. de Vernal a préférer aux graces 
indéniables de M. de Gerville les qua- 
lités d’ordre matériel qui rendaient a 
leurs yeux M. de la Chalais un gendre 
infiniment plus avantageux. Leur opi- 
nion a ce sujet se traduisait auprés de 
leur fille par des instances destinées a lui 
aire partager leur point de vue et a la 
résoudre a un choix auquel son coeur de- 
vait se préter a défaut de sa raison. 
Néanmoins, Mile. de Vernal hésitait a 
prendre une décision qui lui cofitait, et le 
débat efit trainé en longueur sans un 
événement qui en précipita brusque- 
ment la solution. 

Ce fut a une féte chez la comtesse de 


1 
i 
‘ 
| 


Laurin que ledit événement se produisit. 
Mme de Laurin réunissait pour une 
“sauterie” les amies de sa fille Etien- 
nette. Comme on était dans la belle 
saison, le jardin avait été illuminé de 
lanternes de couleur. Durant toute la 
soirée, M. de Gerville s’était montré os- 
tensiblement assidu auprés de Mile. de 
Vernal, qui semblait préférer ces atten- 
tions aux empressements rébarbatifs de 
M. de la Chalais. Elle prouva, d’ail- 
leurs, son sentiment a cet égard, en 
s’égarant avec M. de Gerville dans les 
détours d’un bosquet, au sortir duquel 
les deux amoureux se virent nez a nez 
avec l’irascible M. de la Chalais. Cette 
rencontre eut pour suites que la soirée n 
s’acheva pas sans que M. de la Chalais 
ne trouvat l’occasion, sous un prétexte 
futile, de se prendre de querelle avec M. 
de Gerville, qui, le lendemain matin, 
recut, a son réveil, la visite des témoins 
de son rival. 

M. de Gerville n’était pas homme a 
se dérober a une pareille ambassade. II 
tirait du pistolet comme un ange, et la 
provocation de M. de la Chalais lui don- 
nait le choix des armes. M. de la Cha- 
lais fut rapporté chez lui avec une balle 
dans le genou, et si malencontreuse que 
les médecins jugérent nécessaire 1’am- 
putation du membre si dextrement fra- 

Quand on sut, 4 Langon-les-Vignes, 
que M. de la Chalais serait désormais in- 
firme, les gens bien informés qui, en 
province, se font fort de n’ignorer rien 
des sentiments du prochain, méme dans 
ce qu’ils ont de plus intime, déclarérent 
que le mariage déja incertain de M. de 
la Chalais et de Mile. de Vernal en deve- 
nait des plus aventurés; mais leurs pro- 
nostics furent bientét démentis, car l’on 
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A apprendre que Mlle. de 


d’annoncer a ses parents 
qu’ aural umais d’autre époux 
1¢ M de la Ch il il cE dont M. el 
\Ime de Vernal se récriaient fort. Mais 
de méme qu I l le Vernal 
ipara’ 1¢re compte de leurs in- 
unces e voul i pré t rien 
entendr le leurs objections. [1 est 


i qu’elle avait pour motif secret a sa 


conduite de n’avoir pas été, par ses co- 
quetteries avec M. de Gerville, étr 

gére A ce qui était arrivé a M. de la Cha- 
lais, et qu’elle voulait, en quelque sort 
‘parer ainsi le dommage qu’elle avai 
causé. Si bien qu’un beau midi, quel- 
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qu mois aprés, toute la société de 
Langon-les-Vignes se réunissait a 1’é- 

se pour y voir entrer Mile. de Vernal 
en blanc costume de mariée, et pour l’en 


ur 
ir ressortir, au bras de M. de la Cha- 
dont la jambe de bois sonnait sur 
les dalles plus rudement que la halle- 
barde du 
Tout autre que M. de la Chalais se 
fat attendri d’un procédé si noble, si 
rénéreux et si délicat, mais M. de la 
I » tombait point dans ces sensi- 
5. La pauvre Alice de Vernal s’en 
vite, et elle découvrit 
bient6t que le caractére de son mari 
n’était pas de ceux qui se laissent aller 


2 ’ 
uisse! 


apercut assez 


a la reconnaissance et aux autres bille- 
vesées de méme espéce. Non seule- 


ment M. de la Chalais se montra en 
ménage ce qu'il était partout, c’est-a- 
dire bougon et tracassier, mais il joignit 
a ces facons ordinaires celles d’un véri- 
table tyran domestique. 

Mais enfin, les adversités conjugales 
de Mme de la Chalais touchaient a leur 
fin. Le moment arriva oi M. de la 
Chalais cessa ses moulinets et ou la 
maison qui avait pendant vingt ans re- 
tenti de ses bourrades, de ses coléres et 
du fracas de son pilon, demeura enfin 
silencieuse. M. de la Chalais était mort 
et bien mort; mais, malgré la certitude 
ot elle était de sa délivrance, la pauvre 
Mme de la Chalais n’en pouvait croire 
ses yeux et ses oreilles. 

| lui semblait A chaque instant que le 
tyran de sa jeunesse allait se relever de sa 
couche, et c’est en vain qu’elle consi- 





dérait la redoutable jambe de bois désor- 
mais inoffensive, qui reposait dans 
coin de la chambre mortuaire. Quoi, 


ntendrait plus frapper le par- 
rter aux marches de l’es- 
t it son imagination 

Son amie, Etiennette de Laurin, de- 
venue Mme de Gerville, et que depuis 
ce mariage elle n’avait naturellement 
plus revue, la surprit en cette contem- 
plation et en ces pensées. A la nouvelle 
de la mort de M. de la Chalais, Etien- 
nette de Laurin était accourue auprés 
d’Alice de Vernal. Les deux femmes 
tombérent aux bras l’une de l'autre. 
Soudain, Mme de la Chalais poussa un 
cri d’épouvante. A la vue de ces 
épanchements, la jambe de bois avait 
ringolé sur le plancher avec un bruit 
formidable, comme si M. de la Chalais, 
tout mort qu’il fat,eat voulu, une derniére 
fois encore, faire le bourru et le tyran. 
Mais Etiennette de Gerville n’était pas 
femme a se laisser décontenancer, méme 
par des manifestations d’outre-tombe. 
Aussi lorsqu’elle sortit de chez Mme de 
la Chalais, aprés que cette derniére se 
fut remise de l’évanouissement que lui 
avait causé la terreur de cette algarade 
posthume, Mme de Gerville emportait- 
elle sous son manteau la jambe de bois 
de feu M. de la Chalais, qui dut s’en aller 
dans la tombe privé de cet accessoire 
ligneux. 

“Faute de quoi, disait plus tard, en 
riant, Mme de Gerville, ce vieux forban 
efit été fort capable de s’en servir pour 
simuler le fantéme et pour venir tour- 
menter sa malheureuse veuve, qui méri- 
tait de goiter un repos bien gagné 
Mais comme je ne savais trop que faire 
de ce trophée, je pris le parti de le sus- 
pendre en ex-voto dans la petite cha- 
pelle de Saint-Julien, oi, depuis lors, il 
se balance a la vofite, encore tout furi- 
eux du bon tour que je lui ai joué.” 

Telle fut l’histoire que me raconta un 
jour la vieille Mme de Gerville. Elle 
en savait bien d’autres sur les gens de 
Langon-les-Vignes, dont elle était la 
chronique vivante et ot elle promeéne 
encore sa silhouette de fée carabosse en 
capote a fleurs et en douillette de taf- 
fetas puce. 
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ALL WORK AND—NO PLAY 





By George Jean Nathan 


OW Mr. Winthrop Ames, a Bos- 
if tonian and a Harvard graduate, 
but in spite of that a man of 
well developed education and scope of 
viewpoint, could have failed so signally 
with such persuasive and admirable 
material as Arthur Schnitzler’s ‘“Ana- 
TOL,” is a mystery as insoluble as any 
that has offered itself to me in my years 
of theatrical attendance. Carelessly 
cast, unskillfully directed, erroneously 
conceived, with an almost total lack of 
grasp on the all-necessary Viennese 
mood, this gentle Schnitzlerian cycle re- 
iting the amours of an Austrian aristo- 
crat was revealed distorted and crippled, 
bereft of its spread of twilight romance 
nd breathing instead the crass furnished 
flat prosaicism of the red American by- 
ways. 

‘““AnATOL”’ (I decline to subscribe to 
Mr. Ames’s rechristening, ‘‘The Affairs 
of Anatol’’) is, of course, a ticklish fabric 

r the theatrical eyes and ears of a green 
nation whose point of view on the mis- 

$ question is bounded on the north 
by the divorce courts, the south by 
furtive hotels, the east by shock and 
scandal and the west by utter social, 
moral and physical annihilation; for the 
eyes and ears of a nation whose literary 
and dramatic cultivation has progressed 
to a degree where it even now is begin- 
ning to suspect that Schnitzler-of-Vienna 
may not merely be the English for wiener 
schnitzel, and that Hofmannsthal may 
not, after all, be the German name for 
the Hoffman House rathskeller. In a 
country where a pair of tortoise shell 
spectacles passes for erudition, where 
the dropping of a coin into a Salvation 
Army lassie’s tambourine passes for 
cosmic sympathy, where a palate for 

December, 1912—10 


Pilsner and Wurzburger or a taste for 
chutney and Worcestershire sauce passes 
for an international understanding, the 
Schnitzler mood in its finest moments 
must anticipate the encountering of such 
majestic objections and decapitating 
criticisms as, “Um, very suggestive!” 
and ‘‘H’m, most risqué!’”’ What, then, 
must it expect to encounter at the hands 
of a lowly people when it is given an 
interpretation that shows it stripped of 
its almost every vital element of foreign- 
ness, of its almost every quivering note 
and vibrant chord of temperament, of 
its almost every fugitive, dreaming 
shade? When the high comedy mood 
of “Die Frage an das Schicksal”’ is 
translated as pseudo-psychological trag- 
edy and the farce comedy mood of 
*‘Anatol’s Hochzeitsmorgen” is inter- 
preted as problem drama with acrobatic 
comic relief—what then? 

With the exception of Miss Doris 
Keane’s performance of Mimi in “Ab- 
schiedssouper,” there is no more Vien- 
nese air to the Little Theater’s presenta- 
tion than there is to the Viennese musi- 
cal comedies produced in New York. 
The episode ‘“Weihnachtseinkaufe” 
(‘A Christmas Present’’) makes an im- 
pression despite its lack of atmosphere, 
because ‘“‘Weihnachtseinkaufe” is one 
of those odd heart tapestries interwoven 
with universality, because it is made of 
the magic that nothing can dispel. Mr. 
John Barrymore, in trying to be “for- 
eign,’ succeeds in giving an excellent 
imitation of a Broadway Jew, and Mr. 
Oswald Yorke, in the properly bubbling 
philosophical, worldly role of Anatol’s 
friend Max, succeeds in presenting an 
admirable picture of Lawrence D’Orsay 
in a German make-up. The Granville 
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Barker paraphrase is employed in the 
Ames production. Mr. Barker has done 
a pretty good job, although I must pro- 
test loudly, in view of the uncompromis- 
ing calibre of ‘‘ANATOL,” to such vulgar, 
if petty, distortions of translation as the 
following: 

ANATOL: . so fahle ich nicht dass ich 
sie beliige, auch wenn ich in der Nacht vorher 
am Busen einer andern geruht. 

ANATOL: .. . is that lying to her, just be- 
cause the night before I’ve been saying the 
same thing (I love you) to another? 

and 

ANATOL: Betrogen hab’ ich dich—wie du’s 
verdienst—Tag fir Tag—Nacht far Nacht— 
ich kam von ihr wenn it dich traf—ich ging zu 
ihr wenn ich dich verliess— 

ANATOL: I have behaved very badly to you, 
dear Mimi. 


I object, too, to the stealthy alteration 
of Hilda’s age from twenty-one to 
twenty-five to put at greater ease sensi- 
tively super-moral Anglo-Saxon souls. 
And I object to the abortion of Schnitz- 
ler’s stage directions and the consequent 
cheapening of the effect of the epi- 
sode at the curtain of ‘‘ Weihnachtsein- 
kaufe.”” Because it is a common of- 
fense in the American theater, I wish to 
call attention to the pronunciation on 
the part of one of the male performers 
in the company of such a sentence as: 
“If it were so, I might have been pos- 
sessed again of the right idea.”’ In the 
attempt at superior and lofty refinement 
of diction, thus the male performer: ‘If 
it ware so, I might have bean possessed 
agayne of the right idear.’”’ I desire also 
to mention in passing that Anatol is pro- 
nounced Anatol—not Annytol, Anatul, 
Anotul or yet Annatooool. 

To Mr. George Foster Platt, who as- 
sisted Mr. Ames in the staging of the 
Schnitzler work, and whom I have long 
regarded as one of the foremost and 
most efficient of American producers, I 
must commend a deeper reading in the 
Austrian’s bookshelves. To understand 
““ANATOL” sufficiently well before haz- 
arding to throw it on the proscenium 
screen, it is advisable first to read and 
appreciate that the Schnitzler of ‘‘ Der 
Ruf des Lebens”’ may be the Schnitzler 
of “Der Einsame Weg,” even the 
Schnitzler of “ Liebelei,”’ but scarcely the 


Schnitzler of ‘‘Reigen’’ or—particularly 
—of “ANATOL.” As a quick education 
in Schnitzlerism for American audiences 
who have not much time to spare from 
Sam Bernard and African hunting moving 
pictures, I submit “ Der Weg ins Freie.” 

The scenery disclosed in the Little 
Theater’s exhibit infers many days of 
careful thought and labor. So does the 
stage lighting; so does the stage furni- 
ture; so does every physical detail con- 
cerned with the production. There evi- 
dently has been much labor—in every 
direction but the dramatic manuscript. 
The result: All work and—no play! 

There are numerous kinds of fever— 
double fever, double quotidian fever, 
double tertian fever, fermentation fever, 
scarlet fever, aphthous fever, ileotyphus 
fever, thermic fever, malarial fever, le- 
vant fever, sextan fever, cyprus fever, 
carbuncular fever, hemogastric fever, 
idiopathic fever, Sierra Leone fever, yel- 
low fever, typhomalarial fever, spirillum 
fever, cacatory fever, hay fever, exacer- 
bating fever, icteric fever, enteromesen- 
teric fever, melanuric fever, pythogenic 
fever, mucous fever, articular fever, 
dothienteric fever, hectic infantile fever, 
gastrohepatic fever, petechial fever, 
nosocomial fever, solar fever, Chagres fe- 
ver, gastrosplenic fever, eruptive articu- 
lar fever, ataxic fever and the strange 
kind of fever that attacks newspaper 
dramatic critics whenever a Scotch play 
comes along and persuades them to rave 
over the “quaint charm”’ of Scotch char- 
acters. 

Intrinsically, there is no more “quaint 
charm” to Scotch characters than there 
is to Zambezian characters or Bulgarian 
characters or Kentucky mountaineer 
characters or German characters or As- 
syrian characters or any other charac- 
ters. Rather do Scotch characters ap- 
peal to us because they lack “quaint 
charm.” The Scotch are a race of 
unlovely visage, of ear-digging dialect, 
of harsh mien and grayish tone. Cer- 
tainly none of these attributes is either 
quaint or charming. Nor are they 
combined to be characterized as quaint 
and charming. The truth is, we of the 
theater-attending crew are sick of 
“‘quaintness” and sick of “charm,” and 
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gladden at the sight of stage figures 
devoid of these widely prevalent and 
common qualities. The change is as 
welcome as rough country food in Au- 
gust after eleven months of imposing 
pasties, mushroomed meats, cham- 
pagned cantaloupe and interstellar po- 
tatoes. 

“A SCRAPE 0’ THE PEN”’ is a pleasant 
session with these profane people, by no 
means so delicate a meeting as was pro- 
vided us in Mr. Graham Moffat’s pre- 
vious exhibit, but still a pleasant one. 
The plot into which the author has 
injected his characters, however, is 
about the most archaic thing that has 
not yet been thought of by Samuel Ship- 
man, Henri Bernstein or Messieurs Cail- 
lavet and De Flers. The performance 
is a careful one. 

A flirtatious memory does not recall 
whether it was in H. F. Clinton’s “Fasti 
Hellenici,”” Cuq’s “‘Le Conseil des Em- 
pereurs d’Auguste a Dioclétien,’’ Durr’s 
“Die Majestatsprozesse unter dem Kai- 
ser Tiberius,” Lipps’s “‘Raumaesthetik 
und Geometrisch-optische Tauschung- 
en,” L. W. Stern’s “Psychologie der 
Veranderungsauffassung,” Galton’s es- 
say in the Psychological Review for 1894 
on “Arithmetic by Smell” or in one of 
my own early and sophomoric feuille- 
tonistic briefs that there occurred the 
observation that the one leading differ- 
ence between women and horses was 
that the better bred the horse the less 
it could be whipped to good result, and 
the better bred the woman the more she 
could be whipped to good result. The 
debate over the salutary effect of a beat- 
ing upon a woman—the affirmative of 
which is always upheld (verbally) by 
gentlemen of squirt physique and Vassar 
bicep, and the negative of which is 
always upheld (in public) by sailors, 
prize fighters, ice men and the bartend- 
ers in the business districts—has not 
interested me greatly in later years for 
two reasons: Firstly, because the fastu- 
ous idea of beating a lady to make her 
behave seems to me to be quite as jocose 
as the idea of beating a child to make it 
read Edna Ferber; and secondly, be- 
cause the fist and rod are invariably 
employed as subterfuges by such men as 


seek thereby to conceal their total de- 
ficiency in vocabulary, personal mag- 
netism, humor, alcoholic sobriety and 
hair. While I abhor feminists and 
pseudo-feminists as I abhor quotations 
from Ruskin when made use of to illus- 
trate some allegedly modern point of 
view, and while a single highball is suf- 
ficient to induce me to wax eloquent on 
the exedra on the virtues of the Strind- 
bergian thesis, the argumentation of 
Dumas and the Schnitzler mood and 
attitude, I still cannot resist the gross 
temptation to hold irreverent and apos- 
tate internal jubilee when the female 
spanking problem is advocated or in- 
dulged in by my fellows as the Great 
Solution. 

Although I personally cannot dis- 
charge my vote on the side of the benefi- 
cent power of the petticoat spank, I am 
yet able to detect a certain sporadic 
existibility of charm and value in the 
device. And when comes a courageous 
playwriter who exhibits this device in 
action and who provides us with a whiff 
of relief from the nauseating theatrical 
surge of feminist sentimentality and 
ladyish fanfaronade, I cannot but look 
on him with esteem. I am beginning 
to speak of “Tue Brute,” by Frederic 
Arnold Kummer, a play that discloses 
two particularly well conceived and exe- 
cuted scenes, two very well sketched 
characters, a commendable bravery in 
presenting that rare dramatic bird—the 
man’s side of it—even if it discloses 
much that is proportionately tasteless 
and woe-begone and sepulchral, such as 
a little curly-headed Bobbie to bring 
mamma back to papa, and one of the 
beautifully conventional series of vapid 
struts and yells and bosom-heavings that 
ensue at the ends of second acts and are 
known as “big scenes.”” For his vera- 
cious viewpoint in the matter of the un- 
brained, commanding, demanding, up- 
start American wife and the patient, 
working, hoping husband, however, I 
extend to the playwright my respects. 
While on the topic of punching the 
ladies, let me quote what is to this mind 
the best dramatic treatment of the kind. 
I am indebted to Strindberg’s four-act 
comedy ‘‘Comrades”’ (comparatively un- 
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known in this country). Berta is 
Axel’s wife. Both are painters living in 
Paris. Each has submitted a work to 
the Salon, and Berta’s alone is accepted. 
The woman begins to taunt the man, 
and plans by way of final mortification 
for him that his rejected work shall be 
brought back during a party scheduled 
for the following evening. 

Berta: And so you want to be revenged 
because you have been placed below me? 

AXEL: Nothing could place me below you. 
I stood high above you even when I painted 
your picture 

BerTA: When you painted my picture! 
Say that again and I will strike you! 

AXEL: You, who despise brute force? 
Well, strike me if you will 

BERTA (aiming a blowat him): Do you think 
I cannot? 

AXEL (seizing both of her wrists and holding 
them tight, light, tighter, tighter still): No, not 
that. (He wrenches her wrists 'round as in a 
vise.) Are you convinced now that I am the 
physically stronger? Bow down—or I will 
break you! 

Berta: Do you dare to strike a woman? 

AxEL: Why not? I know only one reason 
why I should forbear. 

Berta: And that is— 

AxEL: That you are not responsible for 
your actions. 

BERTA (writhing in his grasp): Let me go! 

AxEL: When you beg my forgiveness! 
Down on your knees! (He knocks her to the 
ground with one hand.) Now look up to me 
from below! That is your place, the place you 
yourself have chosen. 

Berta: Axel! I don’t know you any 
longer! Are you the man who swore to love 
me, to help me? 

AxEL: Yes. I was strong then, but you 
clipped the hair of my strength away while my 
tired head lay in you lap. . Stand up!... 
Why are you crying? 

Berta: I don’t know. Perhaps because I 
am weak. 

AxEL: You see! I was your strength. 
When I took back what was my own, there was 
nothing left for you. You were like a rubber 
ball that I blew out: when I threw you aside, 
you collapsed. 


' 


Plays like this, says Ashley Dukes, 
have gained Strindberg the reputation 
of being a brutalist. Plays themed as 
“Tue Brute” will not gain reputations 
in America. Sachet screeches too loudly 
here, and the scent of talcum powder 
and Jockey Club is too hypnotic on the 
native man’s naive nostril. Mr. Ernest 
Glendinning and Miss Jeffreys Lewis 
perform effectively in the Kummer ex- 
hibit. 


Excerpts from the diary of Satan: 


OcTOBER 8, 1912. 

In company with Mr. Nathan, who 
has been verbally consigned to me for a 
long time by several aggravated theatri- 
cal producers, I this night attended the 
musical comedy called “‘TANTALIZING 
Tommy’’—book by Morton and Ga- 
vault, lyrics by Ross, music by Felix. 
Upon observing the heroine make her 
first clap-clap-clap-clap entrance fol- 
lowing a loud explosion off stage left, 
indicative of the blowing up of an auto- 
mobile, I jotted a memorandum on my 
program to keep my eye peeled for the 
I already have a round dozen 
fricasseed gentlemen living with me who 
employed this device during their days 
on Earth. The leading lady in the ex- 
hibit received my indorsement for deliv- 
ering a lyric in which she rendered the 
words “‘satisfacshawn” and ‘“‘imita- 
shawn” and for referring to a certain 
species of sweetish drink as “‘chawclut.”’ 
The soubrette pleased me immensely by 
alluding to a two-seated bicycle as a 
“tandumb,” and I was gratified to 
observe that humor was _ extracted 
through the droll conceit of having one 
person stamp heavily on another’s foot, 
and through the further delicious device 
of causing one man periodically to give 
another man a resounding whack on the 
back. 

Warning note: One of the characters 
had been named Lord Ipecac. 


sponsors. 


OCTOBER 9, I912. 

Attended “Tue CHarity Girt,” an- 
other musical exhibit—book and lyrics 
by Edward Peple and tunes by Victor 
Hollaender. After sitting through the 
three acts of this piece, 1 am ready to 
state that I wouldn’t even let it cross 
the threshold of my place. I’ve got to 
draw the line somewhere! I confess, 
however, I was sorely tempted. A 
twenty-minute pantomime of seasick- 
ness indulged in by one of the lady per- 
formers, and a song by a Miss Blossom 
Seeley about as dainty as an appendix 
in alcohol, as refined as an East Side 
clam chowder and in as delicate taste as 
the window of a Sixth Avenue jeweler, 
urged me strongly to call up my Third 
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Grand Chef and beseech him to get the 
vas range in order. 

Warning note: One of the characters 
had been named Madame Bowwowski. 


OCTOBER I0, IQI2. 
‘**]uNE Mapngss,” the play by Henry 
Kitchell Webster that my good friends 
ho compose the Drama League of 
\merica held in high favor, arrived yes- 
rday. Whenever a play is produced 
Earth containing the pious line, 
"here are two kinds of women—good 
women and bad women,” I order my 
First Grand Chambermaid to hurry up 
ind get another room ready. I have 
down here a thousand times more 
women that the Earth knew as “‘good”’ 
women than women it had labeled 
bad.” Ihave sent out a hurry call for 
another playwright who recently had 
one of his characters, a German lady, 
peak broken English thus: “ Das Frau- 
lein right is.” This is such a common 
practice among American one-tongued 
playwriters that Iam determined to put 
a stop toit. Inasmuch as, to make one 
illustration serve as a general text, the 
Teutonic is “* Das Fraulein ist recht,” any 
German just learning to spéak English 
would utter the words in like sequence 
and would not, as so many untutored 
Americans believe from their joke 
pamphlets, invariably place the verb at 
the sentence’s end. 
Saw tonight “‘THe Woman HATERS 
musical play from ‘‘Die Frauenfres- 
ser.” I am sorry I can’t have this 
ce. But the facts that it contains 
really harmonious music by Edmund 
Eysler, together with an intelligent and 
amusing narrative; Mr. Joseph Santley, 
one of the few so-called “juveniles” 
Whose deportment suggests acquain- 
tanceship with the drawing room; Mr. 
Leslie Kenyon, one of the few ‘‘ English- 
men’? whose character work does not 
repose wholly in a monocle and an “I 
say, old top!” and Miss Sallie Fisher, 
one of the few musical comedy leading 
women who suggest Webster rather than 
Rector and “keep your elbows off the 
table, Sallie” from solicitous parents 
when she was a little girl, compel me to 
keep my hands away. 





OcTOBER II, IgI12. 

To “On! On! DeELPHINE”’ this night 
—book and lyrics by the able C. M. S. 
McLellan, music by Ivan Caryll— 
founded so far as tale goes on the Gallic 
farce ‘‘ Villa Primerose.”” Mr. Nathan 
names it the best musical comedy of the 
day, and I am sorry to say he is right. 
No guests for my hotel here! I have 
telegraphed my Sixth Grand Stenogra- 
pher, however, to send an invitation to 
any librettist who in the future pushes 
his plot along by having the perplexed 
and troubled young hero suddenly rush 
up to the old colonel and whisper: “I’ve 
got an idea! You can help me.” Also 
a query as to why an audience at a music 
show always laughs when a man comes 
on the stage carrying a lot of bundles. 
Also a query to determine why an actor 
who is playing the part of a gambler or a 
police sergeant or a captain of industry 
hinks that a cigar clutched in the right 
hand corner of the mouth with an up- 
ward tilt signifies resoluteness and vi- 
cious determination. 


OCTOBER I2, rgI2. 
Saw “Tue Case or Becky” this 
night, the Edward Locke play that was 
reviewed in THe SMART SET last season. 
Inasmuch as I do not know anything at 
all about abnormal psychology, the the- 


sis of the exhibit, the play impressed me. 
, 


people. 
OCTOBER 13, I9I2. 
Will leave the rest of the plays to Mr. 
Nathan. I’ve got my eye on that 
young fellow! 


The reproduction in this country of 
‘““M[AN AND SUPERMAN,” one of the few 
modern day comedies that concerns it- 
self with something worth listening to 
twice, one of the few modern day com- 
edies that succeeds in distracting the 
auditor’s attention from the beautiful 
gowns of the leading lady, the perfectly 
grand lighting effects and the wonder- 
fully real look of the rosebush at L. U. E., 
provides me with the long-wished-for 
opportunity of making a little speech on 
prudery. In “The Revolutionist’s 
Handbook,” that is mentioned only in 
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passing in the play, one comes upon 
these excellent words: 

“The prudery of the newspaper is, like 
the prudery of the dinner table, a mere 
difficulty of education and language. 
We are taught not to think decently on 
certain subjects, and consequently we 
have no language for them except inde- 
cent language. We therefore have to 
declare them unfit for public discussion, 
because the only terms in which we can 
conduct the discussion are unfit for pub- 


lic use The ordinary modern 
journalist, who has never discussed such 
matters except in ribaldry, cannot write 


a simple comment on a divorce case 
without a conscious shamefulness or a 
furtive facetiousness that makes it im- 
possible to read the comment aloud in 
company. All this ribaldry and pru- 
the two are the same) does not 
mean that people do not feel decently on 
the subject; on the contrary, it is just 
the depth and seriousness of our feeling 
that makes its desecration by vile lan- 
guage and coarse humor intolerable.” 
Excellent words, surely. Yet words 
that do not sufficiently plunge the dag- 
ger, at least so far as Americans are re- 
garded. Prudery, in this country an 
evil as widespread, as tartarean and as 
deeply rooted as political graft or social 
hypocrisy or churchgoing for spectacular 
reasons or wearing derbies, is what has 
kept the United States, among all the 
nations, last in drama, last in art, last in 
music, last in the cosmic fashions—and 
first in the hearts of its own provincial 
countrymen. Prudery, in America, is 
born not only of lack of education, not 
only of defective vocabulary, but of 


dery 


public feeling as well. Public feeling 
argues and insists on vague synonyms 


for concrete, indelible nouns—life mak- 
ing, race making, nation making nouns. 
I have it from one of the foremost phy- 
sicians and surgeons in this country that 
prudery is alone responsible for the ter- 
rible spread of a certain disease among 
its people at the moment. (This being 
America, I may not name the disease.) 
I have it from as able a practical political 
economist as the nation holds that 
prudery is alone responsible for the truly 
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appalling spread of pavement immoral- 
ity in our larger cities. (This being 
America, I may not name the species o! 
immorality any more clearly.) And | 
have it from three of the most exem- 
plary, if ultra-practical, of native drama- 
tists that prudery is alone responsible 
for the sentimental and drivelish piffle 
with which they are compelled to seek 
their reputations. 

And I have it from myself that these 
various gentlemen are correct. Its 
sycophantic prudery will provide to the 
United States what the showy weekly 
naval parades and extravagant military 
gazing-stocks will some day provide to 
England—a sudden awakening to the 
fact that a people who have stuck gaudy 
epaulets on their minds while other 
minds have been busy fortifying them- 
selves behind solid trenches (trenches 
made of what is flouted by the epauleted 
prudes as dirt) have only been impress- 
ing and fooling themselves. ‘‘ MAN AND 
SUPERMAN”? is just the sort of play that 
all American young girls, young boys, 
clergymen and other undeveloped intel- 
lects should be sent to see. 

If you can imagine yourself traveling 
through China in a Baltimore and Ohio 
freight car and alternately looking out 
of the window at the impressive scenery 
and reading a long poem by Clinton 
Scollard, you will have simultaneously 
imagined for yourself ‘THe DAUGHTER 
or Heaven,” the Pierre Loti-Judith 
Gautier Oriental dramatic spectacle vis- 
ible at the Century Theater. What 
poetry may have been in the original 
manuscript has been carefully removed 
by George Egerton, the translator; what 
drama may have been at hand for the 
theme was carefully removed by the 
original authors. And the scenery, 
though truly stunning in every sense, 
takes a mighty long time in the chang- 
ing. Viewed as a spectacle, we have 
here an effulgent and brilliant set of 
slowly moving pictures, pictures flashing 
color and heat and bursting their frames 
with their very opulence. But viewed 


as anything else, we discover nothing 
but something that might have been 
drama. 
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A VISIT TO A 
FACTORY 


By H. L. 


‘<6 Ry us assume,’’ says the learned 
Prof. Henry Albert Phillips, in 
his sagacious treatise on ‘‘ THE 

PLoT OF THE SHORT Story” (Stanhope- 

Dodge), “that the author of our pro- 

posed story has merely arrived at the 

point where he has determined to write 

a story. He has not a single specific 

idea as to either a particular plot or a 

definite kind of a story. He is obsessed 

by no particular mood. All he knows 
is that he is going to write a story.” 
And then, with the utmost particu- 
larity and maiveté and without the 
lightest trace of humor, Prof. Phillips 
proceeds to show how the trick is done 
how the sweating fictioneer, spitting 
m his hands, turns to his stock of plots, 
all neatly indexed under five heads and 
thirty-six sub-heads; and how, after ex- 
amining fifty of them, he fails to find 
anything to inflame him; and how he 
then turns to his stock of titles, two 
thousand strong, and is struck dumb by 
the originality and pungency of “The 
Long Bow”; and how this title arouses 
in him a memory of a girl he once met 
at a party, a “weird sort of creature” 
who lied like a stockbroker .. . “in- 
teresting girl, tho . . . had a way about 
her that almost excited pity, tho”; and 
how he then builds up around this 

“weird creature tho” a plot which runs 

aground on the fact that he doesn’t 

know why she lies and can’t arrive to 

a plausible theory; and how he despairs 

of the enterprise and is on the point of 

abandoning her altogether when “in a 

moment of self-distrust’”’ he picks up 

his book of plots again and is arrested 
by a clipping of a newspaper article 





SHORT STORY 


Mencken 


about two drug fiends, and how he then 
jumps up with a whoop (I quote liter- 
ally) and sees his way to a masterpiece; 
and how, his homeric labors ended at 
last, the sweat drying upon his brow, 
the agonies of parturition ceasing, he 
dashes off the following ‘“‘skeleton”’: 

“The Long Bow’’—Margaret, who deceives 
all her friends . . . a visionary and worse. . . 
is finally discovered taking a dope pill. . 
people, community, friends, relatives, in family 
where Margaret lives, decide to go to Mar- 
garet’s town... they find even that non- 
existent . . . a figment of her brain . . . they 
feel as if a cataclysm has wiped out a commu- 
nity of friends . . . when they return to the 
house, Margaret is gone, and all they find in 
her room is a hypodermic and complete dope 
outfit... she and her village never again 
heard of, but always spoken of with reverence 
as of honored dead. 

This skeleton, of course, is not mar- 
ketable as it stands. Editors want fat 
as well as bones. The short story of 
commerce, as everyone knows, must be 
“not less than 1,500 words in length, 
and not more than 5,000.”” Very well; 
the laying on of the necessary tissue, the 
padding of the hips, the building of the 
shoulders, the development of the bust 
—all this is a labor of no great difficulty 
to a union man. 

First of all, he changes the name of 
the heroine. ‘‘‘ Margaret’ is too sub- 
stantial for her character. He scans 
thru his list of a hundred or more 
temperamental names and picks out 
‘Muriel.’”” Then he changes the title. 
“The Long Bow,” true enough, has in- 
flamed and fecundated him, but he 
wants something dismal, unearthly, ed- 
garallanpoetical. So he hits upon “ Ar- 
den—The Village of Despair,’”’ and this 
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profound title “gives him a quantity of 
new inspiration.”’ After that his sailing 
is easy. All he has to guard against is 
giving away his story. He must hold 
off the morphine as long as possible. 
When the secret is revealed at last, it 
must have the force of a mule kick, a 
boiler explosion, the arrival of twins. 
So he puts it at the very end: Morphine? 
Bang!! Whoop-ee-e-e-e!!! Quick cur- 
tain! The orchestra strikes up a march 
in C major. A fat woman has fainted. 
A critic is bleeding at the nose. 

Thus the process of manufacturing 
stimulating fiction for the great and 
ammoniacal masses of the plain people, 
as revealed by a self-confessed master of 
the craft. With the absurd pretensions 
of highbrow authors, long of hair and 
unclean of cuff, that craft has nothing 
whatever to do. It is a well organized 
and respectable business, and fit for fam- 
ilymen. One may practise it in an office 
building, aided by a stenographer, a 
steel filing cabinet and an adding ma- 
chine. Its customary office hours are 
from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., with a hiatus of 
one hour for luncheon and a half-holiday 
on Saturday. A man so engaged, if he 
be sober and industrious, may eventually 
build up a trade of $5,000 a year and 
hold himself the equal of any master 
paperhanger or Bismarck herring im- 
porter in Christendom. He is no com- 
mon author. He needs no poppy nor 
mandragora to give him ideas. He has 
his stock of 2,000 plots, elaborately 
cross-indexed. He does not have to 
dredge inspiration out of his experience, 
like Conrad or Kipling or Bret Harte; 
he has his book of newspaper clippings. 
Inspiration, indeed, is to him a mere 
name for folly, the symbol of a childish 
affectation, a refuge for asses. Does a 
motorman need inspiration to keep his 
car on its lawful route? Does a plumber 
wait for inspiration to wipe a joint? 
Does it take inspiration for a judge to 
decide in favor of the man with the 
mazuma? Of course not. Then why 
should a manufacturer of short stories 
need it? The demand is for such-and- 
such a quality of goods. O. Henrys, 
let us say, are off ten points. Richard 
Harding Davises and Edgar Allan Poes 
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are bearish, with little demand. Only 
Montague Glasses show any response to 
the favorable bank statement and the 
optimistic crop reports. Well, then, 
why not clear the shelves of dead stock 
and turn out some marketable goods? 
Why not let the customer decide what 
he wants, and then give him an honest, 
hardwood article, as sound as he can get 
in the next shop? 

I advise you to read Prof. Phillips’s 
sapient and chatty book. What is 
more, I urge and implore you to read it. 
It is a liberal education in custom-made 
literature. It is a masterpiece of pro- 
fessional indelicacy. Once you have got 
it down, you will understand better than 
I can ever hope to expound it to you 
the cheapness, the childishness, the un- 
speakable trashiness of most of the so- 
called fiction that we of this club try to 
wade through each month. To find its 
equal for naive balderdash you must go 
to the tomes of the New Thoughters, 
with their gay directions for tapping the 
Subconscious and entering the Silence. 
To find its better for platitudes solemnly 
mouthed, you must go to the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons. 

I beg pardon? Did the tall gentle- 
men in the third row say anything? Am 
I unaware that the short story which 
Prof. Phillips manufactures before our 
eyes, carefully stuffing its tummy with 
excelsior and padding out its hips and 
pinking its cheeks and sticking on its 
ears—am I unaware that this creaking 
and incredible story was printed in THE 
SMART Set of December, 1910? No, I 
am not unaware of it; and neither am 
I apologizing for it. Nothing is perfect 
in this senile and spavined old world, 
not even the unconscious humor of Prof. 
Phillips’s book. There are genii in 
Indiana who need only confess the 
whole truth to make the Professor seem 
a very pallbearer. I, myself, could 
write a more alkaline and appalling vol- 
ume upon book reviewing. George 
Jean Nathan—but let George pass: the 
secrets of his lewd trade are too awful 
to think of. Meanwhile, what I wanted 
to say is that THe Smart Set does its 
darndest. It tries to get the lx 
stories in Christendom, at whatever c: 
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in blood, sweat or treasure. But some- 
times, alas, Christendom produces no 
best for six weeks running. Then to 
Terra Haute, to Bayonne, to Connells- 
ville for trade goods! 

More bosh. To wit, in “THe Dream 
or Love AND Deatu,” by Edward Car- 
penter (Kennerley), an English plati- 
tudinarian who seems to be arousing a 
good deal of excitement of late among 
the virgin reviewers. What is genu- 
inely valuable in the book is a wordy 
paraphrase of chapter eleven of the last 
volume of Havelock Ellis’s exhaustive 
“Studies in the Psychology of Sex.” 
What Ellis pleads for there is a frank 
recognition of the essential decency of 
passion, a recognition granted as a mat- 
ter of course by the Turks, the Hindoos, 
the Japanese and all other truly clean- 
minded races. It is only among Chris- 
tian peoples that so palpable a fact is 
denied. We alone make the supreme 
experience of life a shame and a hissing, 
to be mentioned, when mentioned at all, 
as something intolerably disgraceful and 
degrading. Ellis, of course, speaks 
plainly, but Carpenter, having a chemi- 
cally base audience in front of him, must 
needs put his argument in the form of 
vague hints and obfuscatory half-state- 
ments. How many readers, wumnac- 
quainted with Ellis beforehand, will 
ever know what Carpenter is driving at 
on Page 41, in the paragraph beginning 
“And if the man”? Not many, I re- 
spectfully opine. And yet it would be 
unwise, I suppose, if not downright 
dangerous, to speak more plainly. Il, 
myself, in this present paragraph, hem, 
haw and keep off the actual subject. 
Carpenter, at worst, has courage enough 
to touch its outermost frontiers. But 
why, having tackled so brave a job, does 
he then turn his book into a treatise on 
the occult, with anecdotes about spooks, 
spectral hands, poltergeists and other 
such preposterous fowl? Why drag in 
Katie King, that ancient fraud? Why 
try to make it appear that the proper- 
ties of radium give support to the puerile 
tricks of spiritualist mediums? Why 
destroy whatever value the book may 
have by leading it from sense into plati- 
tudes and from platitudes into piffle? 


One indubitable use, however, remains 
to its credit: it may inspire the more 
intelligent reader to go to Havelock 
Ellis himself and so make him drink of 
a spring truly Pierian. Ellis is one of 
the most learned and clear-minded Eng- 
lishmen of our time. A psychiatrist, a 
psychologist and a sociologist of very 
high rank, he is also a charming writer 
and a sound critic. He is the editor of 
the invaluable Contemporary Science 
Series, and has himself contributed sev- 
eral volumes to it. He is one of the 
editors of the excellent Mermaid Series 
of old English dramatists. He was one 
of the first Englishmen to write intelli- 
gently about Ibsen. His book on the 
causes and processes of dreams is the 
best in any language. Saving only Sir 
Francis Galton, he has made a more 
valuable contribution to the statistical 
study of genius than any other man. 
His great monograph on “Man and 
Woman” is the starting point of every 
current discussion of secondary sexual 
differences. 

But above and beyond all these works 
are his six volumes of “Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex.”’ Here we have the 
labor of years, the labor of a scientific 
Hercules. Every pertinent fact and 
observation, in whatever language, is 
set down, weighed, appraised. The 
abysmal delvings of Germans and Rus- 
sians, the gay flights of Frenchmen and 
Italians, the tedious figurings of English- 
men and Americans, even the views and 
traditions of Arabs and Chinese, are put 
in order, compared, digested, studied. 
And to all this staggering welter of ma- 
terial, to all this homeric accumulation 
of data, Ellis brings the path-finding 
faculty of a trained and penetrating 
mind. He has that supreme sort of 
common sense which is the mother and 
father of genuine science. He discerns 
the general fact in the Alpine rubbish 
heap of special facts. The result is a 
magnificent contribution to human 
knowledge—a contribution not immedi- 
ately assimilable, of course, by the folk 
of Christendom, but one that they must 
eventually get down, in the sugar-coated 
pills of lesser sages, if they are ever to 
shake off their abominable doctrine that 
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the only decent way to discuss the most 
important of all the facts of life is by 
illy indirection and with nasty giggles. 

Another professor of sex who leans 
heavily upon Ellis is Earl Barnes, au- 
thor of ““‘WoMAN IN MODERN Society” 
(Huebsch). Mr. Barnes, it appears, is 
a discreet and modest fellow; he does 
not attempt to solve the woman ques- 
tion in one volume duodecimo, but 
contents himself with stating it. In 
that effort, however, he finds it needful 
to criticise the solutions of more confi- 
dent sages, and here he writes intelli- 
gently and persuasively. The trouble 
with most of our tubthumpers and mad 
mullahs, he points out, is that they for- 
get the abysmal and incurable differ- 
ence between man and woman. What 
is sauce for the gander should be sauce 
for the goose: so these amateur mes- 
siahs argue. But, in point of fact, it 
seldom is. You may give the girls the 
vote, you may admit them to universi- 
ties, pulpits and rathskellers, you may 
grant them the inestimable boon of 
working in sweatshops, you may let 
them drink, smoke and swear like arch- 
deacons, but the fact will always remain 
that, head for head, they are weaker 
than men, and less enterprising than 
men, and so less fitted for the battle of 
life than men. Not long ago the suffra- 
gettes down in Maryland were arguing 
for the cause on the ground that, given 
the vote, women would not have to 
stand up in street cars! There you have 
it. On the one hand they reach out 
fatuously for man’s privileges; on the 
other hand they cling hunkerously to 
woman’s privileges. George Bernard 
Shaw, the most serious man in the 
world, once stated the case so clearly 
that the English people, wholly unac- 
customed to serious discussion, rocked 
with mirth. “I am in favor,” said he, 
“of equal rights for the two sexes. Why 
should I be forbidden to knock a woman 
down when she insults me?” In the 
whole world, I dare say, there are not 
ten women, setting aside grand opera 
contraltos, who dare follow him so far. 
They roar and they rage for rights, and 
bit by bit they get what they demand, 
but all the while a sharp sense of de- 
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pendence, of biological inferiority, or, at 
all events, of indelible difference re- 
mains. 

‘“‘Man’s happiness is ‘J will’; woman’s 
happiness is ‘He will’!”’ So said the 
late Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche, a 
lunatic and a scoundrel. Not quite a 
truth, perhaps, but still a very respec- 
table half-truth. Give any normal 
woman her choice between a good job 
and a good marriage, and she will 
choose so surely and so explosively that 
the prospective bridegroom will be 
lucky if he doesn’t lose an eye. But 
here, of course, I merely state platitudes, 
as Mr. Barnes does in his book. Where 
he strikes out into greener fields is in his 
argument that the women of our civili- 
zation still lack certain large and valu- 
able rights, for all their absurd reaching 
for the rights of men. Why should any 
civilized woman submit to motherhood 
unwillingly? Why should her share of 
the family funds be determined, not by 
her own needs and desires, but by her 
partner’s generosity? Why should it be 
assumed that the man she is willing to 
obey and venerate today is the same 
man she will want to obey and venerate 
tomorrow? Here, it must be plain, 
there is room for genuine progress. 
Woman the dependent must cease to be 
woman the parasite and slave. The 
so-called “lady” is as offensive to the 
decencies as the rest of the pediculide. 
The ideal of the years to come is a 
woman emancipated from convention 
and superstition, a free agent in human 
society, the full equal of her man—not 
a grotesque parody of that man, arrayed 
absurdly in his toga virilis, smoking his 
bad cigars, monkeying with his labors 
and vices, but a creature standing 
squarely on her own rotund legs, not a 
pseudo-man but an authentic woman, 
not a grotesque blend of angel and 
grafter, but a free equal. That woman, 
of course, will not submit to tyranny, 
whether gross or petty. She will not 
live with her man ten days after she has 
ceased wanting to live with him. But 
who but a scoundrel or a cry baby, on 
that brighter and better tomorrow, will 
ever ask her to do so? 


To the novels, b’gosh! Soaring to the 
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empyrean heights of philosophy, manu- 
facturing strange and racy syllogisms, 
plucking the bass harp of the transcen- 
dental ethic, we have quite forgotten the 
novels. Alack, how they smirk and leer 
at us in their prismatic rows—blue, yel- 
low, orange, violet, purple, green, scar- 
let, vermilion—each with its elegant gilt 
stamping, each with its canned review 
attached, every second one with its 
flaming pictures by Arthur I. Keller, 
Howard Chandler Christy and André 
Castaigne! And how flat and pifflish 
we sometimes find the fare within! 

For instance, in ‘‘ PANsy MEars,” by 
Horace W. C. Newte (Lane), an incred- 
ibly stupid yarn about a country girl’s 
seduction in London and the ensuing 
unning amuck of her peasant lover, 
young George Tarling. Mr. Newte has 
one shining talent: he writes quite the 
worst dialogue I have encountered in 
years. And when he comes to scenes of 
conflict and passion—e. g., the scene 
wherein George essays to strangle 
Pansy and is dissuaded by her maidenly 
tears—he contrives to be almost as 
stagey and ridiculous as the honest lads 
who compose “‘ pathetic” acts for vaude- 
ville. Even sillier stuff is to be found 
in— But I spare your feelings by 
heaving the volume at a passing police- 
man. There it goes—and good rid- 
dance! Another after it! And yet an- 
other! Half a dozen more! Good! 
The shelf clears. Better stuff grows 
visible, tales sanely and divertingly told. 
For example, “Mrs. Ames,” by E. F. 
Benson (Doubleday-Page). 

This Benson is the same who wrote 
‘Dodo,” that perennial model of the 
more bilious lady authors, and here 
again he concerns himself with the eter- 
nal triangle, but that is as far as the 
resemblance goes. ‘‘ Dodo” showed the 
bitterness of youth; “Mrs. Ames” has 
the mellow glow of middle age. But 
though he has thus changed his outlook 
upon life, Mr. Benson has by no means 
changed his method of describing it. 
He is still more concerned with the mo- 
tive than with the act, a great deal more 
with the character than with the event. 
His best pages are those in which the 
static element completely overlays the 


dynamic. Not much happens, in the 
objective sense, in this delightful story 
of an English country town. Major 
Lyndhurst Ames, true enough, involves 
himself in a lamentable flirtation with 
Millicent Evans, the doctor’s wife, and 
in a moment of weakness (regretted 
almost instanter) he allows her to in- 
veigle him into plans for an elopement, 
but after all, no such elopement actually 
takes place. It is Amy, the Major’s 
wife, who saves the day, Amy who is ten 
long years his senior, Amy who has had 
her spree and her repentance, too, for 
didn’t she once bawl ‘‘ Votes for wom- 
en!” at a political meeting, and so give 
Riseborough an enchanting sensation, 
and her husband a memory to live down? 
Amy saves the elopers at the brink. 
Her good sense, the grace and curse of 
her seniority, rout romance. And Rise- 
borough, unsuspecting, goes on in its 
rut. Nothing happens. 

But with what fine art Mr. Benson 
has adorned and enlivened that nothing! 
How sharply and humorously he sets 
that little group of dull folk before us— 
Mrs. Ames and her dumb fear of the 
passing’ years, the Major and his half- 
hearted philandering, young Harry 
Ames and his calf love, Millie Evans and 
her ill-starred revolt, her doctor-hus- 
band and his fatuous good nature, Mrs. 
Altham and her gossiping, Henry Al- 
tham and his preposterous golfing, old 
General Fortescue and his discreet 
boozing! Dull folk, but only on the 
surface. Get under their hides, be 
privy to their yearnings, look into their 
hearts, and you will find the whole 
drama of life and death in progress 
there. It is only, of course, the farthest 
ripple of great adventure that reaches 
them, but that ripple is sufficient to 
bring peril to such fragile craft. Mr. 
3enson’s virtue is that he makes the 
fact plain. He throws these pygmies 
up, as it were, upon a large screen. He 
gives stature and bulk to these small 
town Cleopatras and Antonys, these 
mute, inglorious Romeos and Julicts. 
He achieves, in brief, a genuine novel in 
this day of quasi-novels and pseudo- 
novels, for he shows us a group of human 
beings freacting plausibly against their 
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environment and dragged through a 
devil’s dance by their destiny; and to 
the picture he adds a penetrating and 
illuminating interpretation. The book, 
of course, is no masterpiece. Its limita- 
tions are the eternal limitations of the 
small canvas. It is too close to the par- 
ticular to leave much sense of the gen- 
eral. But so far as it goes, it goes 
clearly and delightfully, for it is the 
work of a man who has looked upon the 
human comedy with a seeing eye and 
who knows how to write. 

“ ALEXANDER’S BRIDGE,” by Willa S. 
Cather (Houghton-Mifflin), has the in- 
fluence of Edith Wharton written all 
over it, and there is no need for the 
canned review on the cover to call atten- 
tion to the fact—the which remark, let 
me hasten to add, is not to be taken asa 
sneer but as hearty praise, for the novel- 
izing novice who chooses Mrs. Wharton 

her model is at least one who knows 
a hawk from a handsaw, an artist from 

artisan. The majority of beginners 

in this our fair land choose E. Phillips 
Oppenheim or Marie Corelli; if we have 
two schools, then one is the School of 
Plot and the other is the School of Piffle. 
But Miss Cather, as I have said, is intel- 
ligent enough to aim higher, and the 
thing she offers must be set down a very 
promising piece of writing. Its chief 
defect is a certain triteness in structure. 
When Bartley Alexander, the great 
engineer, discovers that he is torn hope- 
lessly between a genuine affection for his 
wife, Winifred, and a wild passion for his 
old flame, Hilda Burgoyne, it seems a 
banal device to send him out on his 
greatest bridge a moment before it falls, 
and so drown him in the St. Lawrence. 
This is not a working out of the problem; 
it is a mere evasion of the problem. In 
real life how would such a man solve it 
for himself? Winifred, remember, is in 
Boston and Hilda is in London, and 
business takes Bartley across the ocean 
four or five times a year. No doubt the 
authentic male would let the situation 
drift. In the end he would sink into 
the lean and slippered pantaloon by two 
firesides, a highly respectable and rea- 
onably contented bigamist (unofficially, 

of course), a more or less successful and 


satisfied wrestler with fate. Such things 
happen. I could tell you tales. But [ 
tell them not. All I dois to throw out 
the suggestion that the shivering of the 
triangle is far from inevitable. Some- 
times, for all the hazards of life, it holds 
together for years. But the fictioneers 
are seldom content until they have de- 
stroyed it by catastrophe. That way is 
the thrilling way, and more important 
still, it is the easy way. 

Aside from all this, Miss Cather gives 
a very good account of herself indeed. 
She writes carefully, skillfully, artisti- 
cally. Her dialogue has life in it and 
gets her story ahead. Her occasional 
paragraphs of description are full of feel- 
ing and color. She gives us a well 
drawn picture of the cold Winifred, a 
better one of the emotional and alluring 
Hilda and a fairly credible one of Bart- 
ley himself—this last a difficult business, 
for the genius grows flabby in a book. 
It is seldom, indeed, that fiction can rise 
above second rate men. The motives 
and impulses and processes of mind of 
he superman are too recondite for plaus- 
le analysis. It is easy enough to ex- 
plain how John Smith courted and won 
his wife, and even how William Jones 
fought and died for his country, but it 
would be impossible to explain (or, at 
any rate, to convince by explaining) how 
Beethoven wrote the Fifth Symphony, 
or how Pasteur reasoned out the hydro- 
phobia vaccine, or how Stonewall 
Jackson arrived at his miracles of strat- 
egy. The thing has been tried often, 
but it has always ended in failure. Those 
supermen of fiction who are not mere 
shadows and dummies are supermen re- 
duced to saving ordinariness. Shake- 
speare made Hamlet a comprehensible 
and convincing man by diluting that 
half of him which was Shakespeare by a 
half which was a college sophomore. In 
the same way he saved Lear by making 
him, in large part, a silly and obscene 
old man—the blood brother of any aver- 
age ancient of any average English tap- 
room. Tackling Cesar, he was rescued 
from disaster by Brutus’s knife. George 
Bernard Shaw, facing the same diffi- 
culty, resolved it by drawing a composite 
portrait of two or three London actor- 
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managers and half a dozen English 
politicians. 

In ‘‘A Woman or Genius” (Double- 
day-Page), Mary Austin makes her es- 
cape by sliding down the fact that 
Olivia May Lattimore is really not a 
genius at all, but merely an actress who 
thinks she is. Most good actresses, I 
dare say, think they are; the belief is one 
of the principal signs of that sublime 
assurance which lies at the heart of 
competent acting. But the truth is, of 
course, that genius is altogether too fine 
a word to apply to stage players, just as 
it is too fine a word to apply to opera 
singers, fiddlers, piano thumpers, college 
professors and other such retailers of 
better men’s ideas. A first rate actress, 
true enough, may be measurably better 
than a mere interpreter, a phonograph 
in skirts, a sentient marionette; she may 
actually add a valuable something to the 
thing created by the dramatist. But 
that something, after all, is no more 
than a good painter adds toa house. It 
is the architect and not the painter that 
creates the house, and in the same way 
it is the dramatist and not the actress 
that creates the character the actress 
plays. Creation is an act of the highest 
cerebral centers. It takes out of any 
man who attempts it the best that is in 
him. When it is essayed by a true 
genius it takes out of him the best that 
is in the human race. But interpreta- 
tion is usually as much a physical as a 
psychic matter. An actress with only 
one eye would be in worse case than an 
actress with only one cerebral hemi- 
sphere; a Mischa Elman with defective 
hearing and clumsy thumbs would sim- 
ply cease to exist as a Mischa Elman. 
And yet Lafcedio Hearn, with only one 
eye, created works of tindoubted genius, 
and Ludwig Van Beethoven, with de- 
fective hearing, and Richard Wagner, 
with clumsy thumbs, each revolutionized 
the art of music. The test of a creative 

enius is that he creates something great 
and different. The test of an interpreter 
is that he does not reduce that greatness 
to the commonplace and that different- 
ness to rote. The one is greatest when 
he gives us most of himself; the other is 
greatest when he best effaces himself. 
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By all of which it appears that Olivia 
May Lattimore is not a genius, whatever 
she herself may think of it. But never- 
theless, as Mrs. Austin sets her before 
us, she is an extraordinarily attractive 
and entertaining woman. Her account 
of her childhood and introduction to the 
stage (the story is autobiographical in 
form) is full of reality; we see clearly 
the geese who hatch this swan; the 
shoddy little town of Taylorville be- 
comes as vivid as Mr. Benson’s Rise- 
borough. And there is sharp observa- 
tion and satisfying interpretation, too, 
in the chapters which deal with Olivia’s 
early struggles as an actress—her first, 
deceptive success, her weary siege of the 
managers’ offices, her close encounter 
with actual starvation. But with the 
beginnings of her celebrity, the birth of 
her notion that she is a genius, the chron- 
icle begins to lose its grip. The Jew who 
grubstakes and press-agents her has the 
creaky joints of a god from the machine; 
the great engineer who later wins her 
and discards her is never half so real as 
the country bumpkin who was the lover 
and husband of her youth. But allow- 
ing for all this, it must be granted that 
Mrs. Austin has given us a genuinely 
distinguished piece of work. In the 
midst of gaseous nothings it is a novel 
with bone and sinew. It deals frankly 
with realities. It gets away from the 
customary rumble-bumble. It is as un- 
like the conventional best seller as an 
American novel may be—and get pub- 
lished. 

Ethel Sidgwick, an English novelist 
lately “discovered” with a considerable 
flourish of blasmustk, is a graceful water 
colorist, a fair match in letters for Cécile 
Chaminade in music, the mistress of a 
very pretty technique. But I am un- 
able to report that she brings much that 
is new or anything that is profound to 
her inquiry into human motives. Of 
the three stories that she offers in a 
group, the most entertaining, I think, is 
“Le GENTLEMAN” (Small-Maynard), 
and here we have nothing more than the 
old conflict between love and duty, with 
duty winning irritatingly and somewhat 
incredibly. Why does Alexander Fer- 
gusson, the hard-headed Scotchman, 
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submit to the tyrannies and infidelities 
of the silly Meysie Lampeter? And why 
does the intelligent Gilberte Morny 
yield herself so docilely to family orders? 
It is romantic, of course, but is it sense? 
I do not deny, mark you, that such 
things must be; in point of fact they 
often are. But it is the business of a 
serious novelist to account for them, to 
elucidate and enforce them, to make 
them not only possible but also inevit- 
able. This, I fear, Miss Sidgwick fails 
to do. She has a fine hand for the 
lighter shades of character—she makes 
Alexander interesting, and Meysie and 
Gilberte, too, and also the musical prod- 
igy of “‘Promise” and the Irish folk of 
‘‘ HERSELF’’—but in the greater clashes 
of will and emotion she falls a bit short. 
A clever reporter, an ingratiating writer, 
but one who still lacks a comprehensible 
philosophy of life. 

“My Lapy’s GarTER,” by Jacques 
Futrelle (Rand-McNally), is the last 
novel that we shall ever have from Mr. 
Futrelle’s pen, for he was one of the 
staunch fellows who helped the women 
and children into the Titanic’s boats 
and then went down with the ship. A 
capital maker of galloping and unserious 
romances was lost in that memorable 
tragedy of the sea. He had a fine hand 
for devising astounding plots; he knew 
men and women; he wrote with plausi- 
bility and aplomb; and above all, he 
tempered the hot steel of derring-do in 
the oil of humor. It was as a humorist, 
indeed, that he made his first success. 
No doubt you remember the story—an 
extravagant and hilarious tale about a 
Kentuckian who bred a race horse with 
hind legs like a kangaroo’s, and struck 
the bookmakers dead by running the 
beast a mile in 1.01. That story was a 
little masterpiece, perfectly planned and 
superbly written, and it made Mr. 
Futrelle a popular author over night. 
Then he tried the larger form of the light 
romance and succeeded again, but I 
doubt that he had got within sight of his 
best work when he died. ‘“‘My Lapy’s 
GarTER,” however, shows the way he 
was going. With its vixenish, red- 
haired heroine, its poetizing sub-hero, 
its sentimental villain and its five- 


thumbed detectives, it assays a good 
deal more humor than sugar. There 
are still plenty of concessions, true 
enough, to the form and its conventions, 
but in most of them there are evidences 
of an effort to break away, and in the 
course of time, I have no doubt, Mr. 
Futrelle would have moulded that form 
into something better fitting his talents 
His true field was humor: he had in him 
the making of a first rate satirist, a 
species of scrivener very rare among us 
—and it is a pity that he did not live 
long enough wholly to find himself. As 
it is, he left behind him three or four 
long stories of unusual ingenuity and 
charm, and a public which must sin- 
cerely mourn his passing. To die at 
thirty-seven in the full blush of health, 
with the door of opportunity wide open 
and skill just showing its quality—this, 
surely, was a fate too cruel for under- 
standing. 

And so we come to the end, with oh, 
so many books remaining. Grab “THE 
New Humpty Dumpty,” by Daniel 
Chaucer (Lane), and you will not lament 
it. A burlesque novel with genuine 
humor in it: a sort of elaborate parody 
of the Zenda tale of yesteryear. Or 
““CAvIARE,”’ by Grant Richards (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin), another wholly merry con- 
coction. Or “SMOKE BELLEW,” by 
Jack London (Century Co.), a tale of 
dashing doings in the Klondike. Or 
“Tue Waite BLAcKBIRD,” by Hudson 
Douglas (Little-Brown), a rip-snorting 
chronicle of villainy and high adventure. 
Or “A RomANCE or BiL_y Goat HI,” 
by Alice Hegan Rice (Century Co.), a 
rambling story enlivened by vivid and 
amusing character sketches. Or “‘OvER 
THE Pass,” by Frederick Palmer (Scrib- 
ner), an Arizona rendering of the story 
of Romeo Montague and Julia Capulet, 
with considerable embellishment. Or 
“PLEASURES AND PALACES,” by Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins (Doubleday-Page), an 
idyl of young love with humor in it and 
a Howard Christy hero seven feet, three 
inches in height. Or— 

But there goes the whistle. Next 
month, which is January, but maga- 
zinely about December 15, we'll be 
among the Christmas books. 
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By the Publisher 


UR readers have taken extraor- 
dinary interest in our Title Con- 
test. All parts of the country 

have helped swell the great heap of re- 
sponses. Even officers in the fleet, 
which gathered in the Hudson for the 
Naval Review, contributed titles. One 
group of people in Salt Lake City pooled 
their interests and forwarded twenty- 
nine titles on a single sheet, which of 
course was not in accordance with the 
terms of the contest. A class in 
English composition in a large Western 
city, which happened to be studying the 
ubject of adequate titles, sent fifty- 
three in one lot, each title under a dif- 
ferent name. 

The average contestant followed the 
line of least resistance, and such easy 
titles as “The Jewel of Asia,” “The 
Geisha,” “Sayonara,” “A True Lover’s 
Knot,” “Sunset for Cho-Cho-San,”’ 
“The Girl of the Iris Blossom,” “‘ Miss 
Lachesis of Mulberry Street’ and “‘ Miss 

herlock Holmes” came to us in shoals. 
Many resorted to familiar quotations, 
ith Kipling first in the running. Prime 
vorites from this source were ‘The 
‘emale of the Species,” “A Fool There 
Vas” and “Sisters Under the Skin.” 
The Bible, Shakespeare and the useful 
Bartlett were of course industriously 
quarried. 

Some waggish friends took our offer 
facetiously, with weird results. “A 

lurge of Ink,” ‘“ Pickled Prunes,” 

sensation in Smart Set,” and “Tom- 

-rot”’ were among their caustic sug- 

tions. Other vague yet fascinating 
titles were “What the Devil,” ““Wonder- 
ul Woman and Mere Man,” “Holy 
Smoke,” “The Eczema Kid,” and “24- 
‘2 Inches Gone to Waist.” Quite the 


cleverest of these joking titles was “ Jap- 
a-lack.”’ 


But while the judges were glad of a 
chance to smile over their work they 
realized that choosing the winning title 
for Mr. MacAlarney’s clever story was a 
serious affair. Bearing in mind the 
type of the story and the relative im- 
portance of its several characters, it was 
their unanimous verdict that the prize 
of $100 should be awarded to the title 
“The Girl from Headquarters.” Now 
it happened that not one but seven con- 
testants submitted this title, and in ac- 
cordance with the terms of our offer, the 
prize money was therefore divided into 
seven parts. Here are the names of the 
winners, who have long since received 
their checks: 


Miss Clara H. Weigand, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. E. Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa. 

O. K. Dowell, Elnora, Ark. 

Harry P. Smith, Newark, N. J. 

Miss Mary Lockwood, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
E. E. Packard, Memphis, Tenn. 

Paul R. Langdon, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


There now remained the task of choos- 
ing the ten next best titles, which should 
each receive a year’s subscription to 
Tue Smart Set. Not so apt in our 
opinion as “The Girl from Head- 
quarters, ” these latter still present many 
felicities of phrase, and in one or two in- 
stances attain distinct cleverness. The 
ten winning titles in this class and their 
authors are: 


“The Double Standard,” William Floyd, 
New York, N. Y. 

“Vale, Valet,’’ Mrs. Alice Daniel, North 
Forest Park, Baltimore, Md. 

“Tokio Papers Please Copy,” Leo Crane, 
Kean’s Cafion, Ariz. 
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‘‘L’Envoi to the Ballade,’’ Miss Elsie Berger, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


[he Balanced Scale,”” Mrs. George Alfs, 
Peoria, Ill 
‘Snap tee zon,” J. C. Parrott, Roanoke, Va. 
nee he Git f Venus,”’ Elias Hughes, Pater- 
1, N. J 


Endowments of Miss Daw- 
bog wo N. Jj. 
fly,"’ E. C. O’Dea, 


‘The Singular 
; rtha Trapac, 
he Sting of the Butter 


“‘Cross Currents,’’ Miss Lois Kinkead, Kirk- 

The responses to our second Prize 
Title Contest, which closes November 
15, are already heavy. Full details may 
be fi er in the November issue. 


Our November Cover Page 

If we had received as many thousand 
letters regarding our November cover 
page as came to us in the Prize Title 
Contest, we could perhaps have formed 
a real opinion of what our readers 
thought of the matter, but we know for 
a certainty that the majority buy the 
magazine for its contents and that they 
have no particular interest in the cover 
pi After all, why should they? Be- 
fore I tell you what some of our readers 
have said about it, I want to thank 
every one who took enough interest in 
my inquiry to make response. Every- 
body has heard the bromidic remark 
hat if all the people had the same mind, 
it would be a sad world. Certainly the 
difference of opinion in the matter of our 
cover has added to our natural gaiety of 
heart. In the same mail came two let- 
ters, which vividly illustrate this engag- 
ing human trait. Says one: 

How did the new cover strike me? Well— 
just as though I had received a black-bordered 
envelope from home. I haven't yet had the 
heart to look my copy over. THE SMART SET in 
its familiar cover, on the newsstands of a strange 
city, always makes me forget I am lonely. 
Vary it, yes—but don’t change it. Don’t let it 


lose its identity and be just a periodical. 
And here, by way of contrast, is the 
other letter, which, as mentioned, 


dropped from the same mail bag: 
You have won me! For years I have been a 
subscriber to THE SMART Set, and from that 


THE SMART SET 


fen Cemethay 


time have loved it. But when you assumed 
charge of things, I did not like it a bit. You 
spoke sneeringly of the cover and I was per- 


sonally offended. |! gone no change, no 
“‘bettering.”” When I opened my magazine 
tonig! ny head swam. I felt as if the last 


dress ot my girlhood had gone from me; that 
only the robes of maturity were mine; that I 
never again in this life could wear dotted swiss 
and bh ie Ti ribbons. Then I read the magazine 
lied the cover design for I decided that 
this was the best issue of THE SMART SET and I 


and stu 


had no regret for the old cover design. The 
lave vanished in robes of gold; but let 
go. Something better has taken their 





And so it went. Some would assert 
that the old cover was distinctive but 
grew tir others that the new 
cover was <quisite, a joy, the real rea- 
son why they purchased the November 
number. Si. others wrote in sadness 
One plaintive letter read as follows: 

Your new cover—distinctive, 
and artistic 


exceptio nal 
—led to my g« ing ea yysmal days 
without the magazine, while it lay unread 
and unrecognized on - favorite newsstand 
Finally, with a blank Sunday staring me in the 
face, I became desperate, and going to the 
dealer, cried: ‘‘Isn’t THE SMART SET in yet?’ 
Then I got it 

It was not my intention to use the 
November design for more than one 
issue of the magazine, so this month we 
return to our cadet blue, with a slightly 
different design on the front co .. but 
with the old idea retained. Perhaps 
this is the best of any. In any event, I 
again thank you for writing me 


Justly Proud 


We are justly proud of our advertising 
in thisissue. Readers of THE SMART SET 
are cultivated, refined people—people in 
good circumstances, with large purchas- 
ing power and large requirements in the 

natter of comforts and luxuries. We 

aa only the announcements of high- 
grade houses; we want quality rather 
than quantity. We are constantly de- 
clining advertisements which are not up 
to our high standard. 
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The October SMART SET. A Foretaste—Continued z 


Se 
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uit 


Paris Plays and Players | “The Skirt,” by R. E. MacAlarney, a dashing 


narrative in which a young woman detec- 


be written up (or down, or around-—we tive proves herself “every inch a man” 


know which, yet by George Jear while remaining very much of a woman; 


Nathan, who is at present in the French capital 


, iad ye . - “Miss Philippa and the Dry Farmer,” by Janet 
rging himself with material for this article. - . 


P > Prentiss, a delightfully whimsical little 
We can safely prophesy some entertaining s 


- - sketch in which science and sentiment 
ing from his sprightly pen. 


L'homme Qui Sent L’or 


it “the man who smelt :* guld,” is a little 


come into conflict; 


“Butter, Eggs and a Baroness,” by W. J. 
Lampton, one of this well-known humor- 


ist’s characteristic productions; 
ry in French touching vi 1e fatuous 
r Sten of the Sliver & oe P 
redulity of men where gold is concerned. \t the ign of the i va — by Lucine 
Finch, an exceedingly droll dialogue that 


° will surely tickle your funny-bone, partic- 
Other Clever Stories, Etc.) atarty if you are married: 


the October number—contributions that 


“Ibrahim Fadallah, Social Reformer,” by 


e nothing to do with Paris—will be: Achmed Abdullah, a very short story that 
Idols,” by Donal H. Haines, a story in which reads like a piece of the very best early 
dramatic critic gets himself into an Kipling; 


] } > . oe ‘ - 
awkward predicament. “A Constant Lover,” by St. John Hankin, a 





[he Blaze on the Mountain,” by Elliott highly amusing little play, presenting the 
Flower, a rousing tale of heroism and love, most unmitigated hedonist of a hero that 
and a splendid description of a forest fire; we remember since Aristippus. 








SPECIAL OFFER—ORDER NOW 


Date 





THE SMART SET 
152 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


GENTLEMEN: Please find enclosed herewith $3.00 for all the issues 
THE SMART SET, from present issue to January, 1914. 
Very truly yours, 


Name 





P. O. 


Street or 








City and State 
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HOOSING’ THE BRIDE’S SILVER 

is not the selection for a 
day — but rather for a lifetime 
and for generations. 








The importance of choosing 
wisely and well, the pieces and 
sets which some day will be 
cherished heirlooms, cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. 



















Rach piece of Gorham Silver. 
ware has individuality, is correctly 
designed and of proper weight 
for its intended use, while the 
superiority of Gorham workman 
ship is universally recognized. 
























For sale by leading jewelers 


ee 
—— 


every w he ™ a nd Pate pI 


bears this trade-mark STERLING 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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Assuan Dam, part ot the Nile system, one of the greatest engineering projects of its kind. 


The Nile System—The Bell System 


For thousands of years Egypt wrestled 
with the problem of making the Nile a de- 
pendable source of material prosperity. 


But only in the last decade was the Nile’s 
flood stored up and a reservoir established 
from which all the people of the Nile region 
may draw the life-giving water all the time. 


Primitive makeshifts have been super- 
seded by intelligent engineering methods. 
Success has been the result of a compre- 
hensive plan and a definite policy, dealing 
with the problem as a whole and adapting 
the Nile to the needs of all the people. 


To provide efficient telephone service in 
this country, the same fundamental principle 
has to be recognized. The entire country 
must be considered within the scope of one 
system, intelligently guided by one policy. 


It is the aim of the Bell System to afford 
universal service in the interest of all the 
people and amply sufficient for their 
business and social needs. 


Because they are connected and working 
together, each of the 7,000,000 telephones 
in the Bell System is an integral part of the 
service which provides the most efficient 
means of instantaneous communication. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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19 Story 


Player 





Steger Bidg. 


master piano builder in the world 
at Steger. Ill. 
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Conspicuous Nose Pores 


How to reduce them 


Co € otherwise flawless, are often ruined by 
e pores The od circulation in the 
se is comparatively poor, therefore does not keep the 
as they should be. Instead they clog up, 


ect dirt and become enlarged 


Begin to-night to use this treatment 
Wring a cloth from hot 


bury’s Facial Soap, then holc 
eat has expanded the es, rub in a fresh lather of 
Woodbury’s. Rub itin. Repeat this hot water and lather 
ipplication several times, then finish by rubbing the nose 


water, lather with Wood 
it to your face. When the 





i few minutes with a lump of tce 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores and acts as 
a stimulant. This treatment with Woodbury’s brings the 
vod to the nose, and promotes a better circulation, w hic h 


ist what the nose needs. It strengthens the muscular 
fibres of the nose pores so that they c an contri act properly 
t gradually reduces the enlarged pores, causes 
them to contract, making them practically inconspicuous 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 2:c a cake. No one hes 
rice after their first cake. Get a cake to-night 





itates at the; 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


For 4c we will send a sample cake For 10c samples of 
Woodbury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. For 
0c a copy of the Woodbury Book and samples of the Wood 
bury preparations. The Andrew Jergens Co., 2606 Spring 
Crrove ve., Cincinnati, OU 
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Read hou reduce 


conspicuous nose pores 





The Man and the factory 
Behind the Steger Piano 


more than a quarter of a century 


the largest in the 
prices, 
and small margin of profit. 


Steger & Sons 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


We want every music lover to have our handsomely 
illustrated free catalog, which is a real necessity to 
those contemplating the purchase of a piano. 

The Steqer &Sens Piano is in a class by itself—each instrument 
is the supreme effort of an enormous corps of expert piano build- 
personal supervision of J. V. Steger, the greatest 
in the largest piano factory in the world— 
The Stearr &Sons Pianos and 
Pianos are delivered anywhere in the United States free of charge. 
The greatest piano value offered, within the easy reach of all. 
Our Plans For Payment Make Buying Convenient 

Liberal allowance made for old pianos. 
—yours for the asking — and will give you some wonderful information. 


FREE 


ers—under the 


the town founded by J. V. Steger. 


Steqer &Sons, Steger Building, Chicago, Il. 


When you see the name Steger &Sons on a piano, remember that it means 
something more than mere name association. 


Write today for new Catalog 





It means that the man who 


ago built the first Steger piano supervises 
the manufacture of every Meqger &Sens piano that leaves the factory. 
conditions it is not surprising that their popularity has made the Steger factories 
world—that these famous instruments sell at remarkably low 
made possible only by the Steger policies of visible, audible result-valuation 


Under such 


The True Representatives of 
Supreme Piano Satisfaction 
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Cinderella 
and the 
Prince 











“And great was 
the joy of the 
Prince at 
beholding her 
again.” 
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It requires no great im- < 


agery to fancy Nabisco a 
dainty from out the realms 
of fairyland. 












Yet the exquisite delicacy, the honied Famous 
sweetness, the fragile tenderness of 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers are real— 
enjoyed by all. 


Sweethearts 








Nabisco Sugar Wafers are the 
perfect dessert confection, 
blending harmoniously with 
any repast. Serve with fruits 
or ices, with frozen puddings 
or beverages. 











In ten cent tins; also 
in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 











COM PANY 
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The “Different” Cigarette 








I am the logical escort for the 
after dinner demi-tasse of the 
epicure. 


— MILO 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York 























The Smart Set Birthday Book 


Choicely bound in imported leather, stamped 
in red and black, printed on 
hand-made paper. 


An Ideal Birthday Gift. 284 Pages. Postpaid, 75 Cents 


JOHN ADAMS THAYER CORPORATION 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NOW IS THE 


TIME 


to have your FEATHERS RECON- 
STRUCTED for FALL. 


Only METHOT can do the intricate 
work successfully. Feathers and broken pieces 
that you may consider useless can be trans- 
formed into BEAUTIFUL NEW PLUMES, 
given the last touch of FASHION and made 
to resemble NEW at HALF the cost of NEW. 


Whatever your feathe: problem, bring it to us. 


H. METHOT 


FRENCH FEATHER DYER and DRESSER 
29 West 34th Street, New York 
Second Floor Take Elevator 
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| There’s just the « difference between a raw, 
| poorly made Cocktail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new Whiskey 

and a soft old one. 

|The best of ingredients—the most accu- 
rate oo | cannot give the 

softness and mellowness that 

| age imparts. 

Club Cocktails are aged in wood | 

before bottling—and no freshly 

made Cocktail can be as good. 


Manhattan, Martini and other ) 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice, oe 
Refuse Substitutes ) Cocktail 
AT ALL DEALERS : 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 








HEADACHE ? 
| BROMO-SELTZER 
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‘Mum — 


preserves the sweet- 


ness of a clean skin 





‘from bath to bath”’ 
by making perspira- 


» tion odorless. 


q at drug- and department-stores. If your 
: 25c ee . 
; dealer hasn't *“* Mum’, send us his name 
{ and 2§ cents and we li send you a jar postpaid 
q 
{ 
m= “MUM’’ MFG CO 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Coeur de eannette 


CHEART JEANNETTE) 


Perfume 


most subtly en- 
hances a woman's 
personality. It is 


The Glory 
of 
the Garden 





blended into the most 
seductive fragrance 
by the world’s great- 
est perfumer— 





ss HOUBIGANT 
4 PARIS 
A) 5 Exquisite, elusive, fascinating, 
te expressive of delicate feeling 
a) Se and refined taste. A\ll deal- 
bi ers, 2-0z. bottle, $3.15. 
id) Sample Bottle, 20¢ 
ot PARK & TILFORD 


225 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Sole Agents in the United States 


ee 








DJ, PARKER PRAYS 


H To let ( Preparation’ iia 





nteed 
y an DRUG ACT, June 30, 1906 


ANY F ESTABLISHED 1868 







) 7 ROSALINE 
; £ t »e detected, gives the 
! face a py tty 
that is truly beautif 


OSALINE is ¢t 





f \ affected by 
f ‘a r displaced by bath- 
f j = 25 cents. 
| \y CREAM VAN OLA sy 
ng and whitening 
Ez Feeksaedeurieg 
q dare iby he fastidious. 
Jars, 25 cents. 
ONGOLINE 
vd cleans the nails, re- 
k _~ ysiery and glove stains 


the skin —— nless 
Bottles, eum 
‘ ' r illustrated catalogue of 
ent on receipt pr 





NS DR. J. J, PARKER PRAY co. 

10 and 12 E. 23d St. 

New York 
City 

























































ADAIR 
10% REDUCTION 


SALE 


Until September 15th only, on all prepara- 
tions. Regular prices are quoted below. De- 
duct 10% when ordering by mai 

GANESH Muscle-Developing Oil. $5, 





$2.50, $1. Removes lines, fills hollows 
Anti-Freckle Lotion. $2.50. Bleaches 
freckles. 


Freckle Cream. $1.00. To be used on 
alternate nights with Balm Cream 
GANESH Eastern Balm Cream. $3, $!.50,75c. Unequaled 
as a face cleanser and skin food 

GANESH Lily Sulphur Lotion. $2.50, $1.50. Removes 
redness, making skin white and firm. Protects the skin when 
motoring. Prevents sunburn 

Patent GANESH Chin Strap removes double chin, restores 
lost contours; $5. Double Straps, $6.50. 

GANESH Forehead Sivep for removing lines on forehead 
and corners of eyes. $5 a 
GANESH Diable Skin Tonic. $5, $2, 75c. 

strengthens and whitens skin. 

Complete Price-List Booklet, Free. Write for valuable book, ‘‘How 
to Retain and Restore Youthful Beauty of Face and Form Ga- 
nesh Facial Treatments at the Salon, $2.50. Courses arranged for 
NEW YORK, 2! West 38th Street PARIS, 5 Rue Cambon 
LONDON, 92 New Bond Street, W NICE, | Rue Chauvain 


NOTE.—NEW LOCATION OCTOBER Ist 
Mrs. Adair has leased spacious rooms at 557 Fifth Avenue, between 
45th and 46th Streets, N. Y., to be occupied October Ist The 
second floor, with elaborate fittings and with wide windows across 
the entire front of building, will be unrivaled in every respect. 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARA 


Closes pores, 
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Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme Court, it has been decided 
by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Péres Chartreux) 














both being identically the same article, under a combination label representing the 
old and the new labels, and in the old style of bottle, bearing the Monks’ familiar 
insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 
According to the decision of the U.S. Supreme Court, handed down by 
Mr. Justice Hughes, on May 29, 1911, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE as the name or designation 
of a Liqueur, so that their victory in the suit against the Cusenier Company, repre- 
senting M. Henry Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the French Courts, 
and his successors, the Compagnie Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. : 
The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they alone, have the formula Liqueur 
or recipe of the secret process employed in the manufacture of the genuine Char- manesit ® a vaneeaost 
treuse, and have never parted with it. There is no genuine Chartreuse save that 


made by them at Tarragona, Spain. E Féres Chartreux 

















At first class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
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THE FINEST OLD WHISKEY 
IN THE WORLD 
HE Gibson Rye Whiskey distilled in 1900, and 
held in the original wood twelve years, is 
- today the finest old whiskey money can buy. 
Ripened and mellawed by the subtle processes 
of time, it is smooth and delicate, with a 
wonderfully rich bou a whiskey too fine to sell 
in the ordinary way, will be drawn in one-gallon 
demijohns, boxed! and shipped direct from our 
warehouses t of youl dealer — or to per- 
sonal addres&, bs foceih at $]0.00 a gallon. 
; Pathing Companys, Philadelpbia, Pa _ 
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Maternity Apparel 


Simple Dresses and Negligees _ - 
Coats and Three-Piece Suits ty ew 
for Traveling and Country Wear. x 
th a or : es, Ours is the largest establish- bi ] 
e i Z + ment devoting special attention ‘i 


Itssxyourr lat h e r to garments for wile purpose, pt tk 
“yYovVe A most comprehensive assortment /}tsu 
in all colors and materials Ball 

You had to help soften the beard by rubbing ready for immediate delivery 
inthelather. Neturally, your rubbing brought or made to measure at short 
the blood to the surface, opened the pores and notice. 
made the skin very sensitive. That helped the Send for Catalog *'S 
free caustic to get in its work and made the skin ‘ 
doubly sensitive. Under these conditions any Clearance Sale Now in 

razor will feel as though it were pull- Progress 

ing the hair out instead of cutting it. 


























In order to clear stock before 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream moving to our new building, 
dispenses with the “rubbingin,” as it thor- 25 West 38th Street, a number 
oughly softens the beard while the /ather is of the season’s choicest models 
worked up onthe face. Reduces shaving to have been marked at extreme 
o> que lathering and shaving. »< the reductions. 
As it contains no free caustic, : 
there is no smarting, and you get Coats, dresses and negligees 
a delightful, cool shave. ae are shown in large variety 
For sale everywhere 25c 19 W 38ch 8 
Sample Tube Free est t it. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, NJ. Lane Br y ant Near Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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/ BOUND VOLUMES OF THE SMART SET 
_ FOUR NUMBERS IN ONE VOLUME 


: THE SMART SET IS UNLIKE other magazines in many respects, 
: but especially in this—that it does not become stale, flat and unprofit- 
able a month after its publication. The back numbers are surprisingly 
alive and almost as full of interest as when they were first issued. 


EACH OF THESE BOUND VOLUMES comprises 640 pages, includin 
four complete novelettes. Many of The Smart Set novelettes have been published 
in book form and have been “ best sellers ” at $1.50 each. 


WE OFFER A LIMITED # a 
NUMBER of these attractive volumes 
at a bargain price. 


PUT $1.00 INAN ENVELOPE 
and send it to us and we will forward 
you post paid two volumes (contain- & 
ing 1,280 pages) that you can always 
dip into with pleasure. 


THE SMART SET 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


— ° Bottled at the Springs, Buda Pest, Hungary 











The Family Aperient 
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1912 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Comprehensive 
Tour of the 


ORIENT 


From New York, January 

30, 1913, by Steamship 
Cincinnati (17,000 Tons), an 
81-day trip, $350 and up. 


NILE SERVICE 
By superb steamers of the 
Hamburg and Anglo-American 
Nile Company. 


8 CRUISES 


TO THE 


PANAMA CANAL 


WEST INDIES, BERMUDA 


Tit SPANISH MAIN 


BY THE 


S.S. MOLTKE 
January 4, 23; February 25, 
March 29, 1913 
S. S. VICTORIA LUISE 


January 15, February 8, 


March 11, April 10, 1913 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Sailing from New York October 19, 1912 
San Francisco February 6, 1913 


By S. S. Cleveland (17,000 
Tons), duration 110 days. 
Cost $650 up, including all 
necessary expenses aboard and 
ashore, railway, hotel, shore 
excursions, guide fees, etc. 


WEEKLY To JAMAICA 
AND PANAMA CANAL 


LARGE “PRINZ” STEAMERS 
W rite for booklet, stating cruise 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, St. Louis, 


San Francisco 
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Your Own Banker 
A Wallet of Convenient 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 





‘TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Use them, in traveling, as you would 
your own check book at home. 


Hotels, railways, steamship lines and 
the best shops, all over the world, 
know they are good as gold. 


Your signature identifies you. 

W. J. Burns National Detective Agency pro- 
tects them against forgers and counterfeiters. 
Uncle Sam accepts them for customs duties. 
Write to Bankers’ Trust Company, Wall Street, 
New York, for information as to where you can 


obtain cheques in your vicinity, and an interesting 
booklet, ‘‘The Cheque Elite for Travelers.” 


F MORE CONVENIENT APPLY TO 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY NEW YorRK cit 











BOWLING GREEN STORAGE & VAN CO 


18 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


A a 
ALidal miu 


G LIFY AN ONE AnD STEAMED 
NEW FIRE-PROOF STORAGE 
Clean, Separate, Locked Rooms 
Most Modern and Convenient 


WEST SIDE WAREHOUSE 
248, 250 and 252 WEST 65th STREET 


Local, Domestic and Foreign 
Removals in Wheel or Lift Vans 


BOWLING GREEN STORAGE & VAN COMPANY 
18 BROADWAY Telephone, 3450 Broad 





— 
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Locomobile 


Closed Cars for 1913 


provide greater comfort and 
luxury in motor travel than 
has been obtainable heretofore, 





would 


Ss and 
world, 








% 
a 


“af 


The Little Six Limousine 


The Little Six With 60 Horsepower 
Long Stroke Motor 








A car distinctive in its class, combining convenience 
for city use with ability to stand the hardest touring. 
The rear seat has Ten-Inch Upholstery and seats 
three persons. Folding seats both face forward. Our 
exclusive sterling silver finish on metal parts. Spare 
tires carried at the rear. Quick detaclhable-demount- 
able rims. Limousine, Landaulet and Berline bodies. 


The i 
. | BRANCHES; 
Locomobile Company RE ae nda 


of America ; Philedelphia, Pittsburgh, Washing 
Offices and Works: Baltimore, Atlanta, Minneapolis, 
yo Bridgeport, Conn. San Franciseo, Los Angeles, Oakland 
——__ + ' = 
THe Trow Press, New York 
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NEW FALL MODELS 


«Camp Fire Girls’’’ Dress and Mackinaw Coat 


,” 


We are the sole agents for the “Camp Fire Girls’” Dresses 


None genuine without the registered “Camp Fire Girls” label 


No. 160. “Camp Fire Girls’” 
College and School Dress 


man tailored) of navy blue 


or black English serge; waist 
plaited from yoke; novelty silk 
tie; gored skirt with pockets 
and buckles ; 

Junior sizes 13 to 17 years; 
Misses, 14 to 20 years 


No. 180. Misses’ Mackinaw 
Coat, three-quarter length model 
of black and white, brown or tan 
checked Vicuna cloth (warmth 
without weight), also golf red, 
tan, navy or black polo cloth; 
patch pockets and detachable 
belted back; can be worn but- 
toned to neck ; 
sizes 14 to 20 years 


No. 180A. Hats to match (as 
illustrated), with stitched brim, 
trimmed with fancy brush . . . . 2.95 





180 160 





Fall and Winter Style Book ** Correct Dress’’ Now Ready 
Mailed prepaid out of town upon application to Dept. S. 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 
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The Street Called Straight 


By the author of “The Inner Shrine” 
“Standing out above the mass of recent fiction, The Street Called Straight bids fair to have more 
than the brief vogue of the best seller. The plot is a subtle study in Character and the end is a 


happy one. It is one book in a thousand.”—Portland Evening Express. 


Eight Illustrations by Orsen Lowell, Post, 8vo, cloth, $1.35 net. 


The Moth By William Dana Orcott 


Author of “The Spell,” “The Lever,” etc. 

A vivid, picturesque story pulsating with the joys and sorrows of 
every-day life. The story is chiefly concerned with the character, life, 
and temptations of a very beautiful and spirited girl, who attempts 
to defy the conventions. 


With Frontispiece. Post, 8vo, cloth, $1.30 net. 


The Red Lane By Holman Day 


Author of “King Spruce,” “The Ramrodders,” etc. 

Love, daring and romantic adventure all figure in this thrilling 
tale of the Canadian border. The scenes are dramatic, the setting 
picturesque, and the theme is of striking force, giving this author 
of humor and philosophy new opportunity for virile life pictures. 


Illustrated. Post, 8vo, cloth, $1.35 net. 


Char ge It By Irving Bacheller 


Author of “Eben Holden,” “Keeping Up With Lizzie,” etc. Copyright, 1912, Harper & Brothers 


From “ The Moth” 


The fun and philosophy of “ Keeping Up With Lizzie” is even excelled in these new pages, which 
reveal the wonderfully interesting doings of some of the same people. There are scores of humor- 
ously thoughtful scenes, and a delicate love story through all. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


° 1} Ol ° By James Oppenheim 
2 ympian Author of “The Nine-tenths” 
This is what might be called the American fairy-tale: the young man going forth upon his lonely 
adventure; his struggles, his years of obscurity; and then the skyrocket rise to success—the clerk 
becomes the magnet, the drudge becomes an Olympian. 


Illustrated. Over 400 pages. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.35 net. 


The Woman of It By Mark Lee Luther 


A highly amusing story of the every-day social life at Washington — not the brilliant panorama of 
official functions, but the real every-day social life of the capital with its fussy formalities and glaring 
incongruities, as seen by the unsophisticated wife of a new Congressman. 


Post, 8vo, cloth, $1.30 net. 
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THE PICTURES 
OF POLLY 


By Mary King Courtney 
Illustrated by 


Will Foster 


Virginal and dewy-fresh, all rosy with 
the soft radiance of delectable youth, 
this story comes tripping with laughter 

a new kind, a new name. It is the 
fun of love, of iridescent love; the 
delicate tracery of coquetry, its text to- 
lean-upon-love-and-keep-your-humor- 
dry—a story that sings itself into 
one’s heart. 

It ought to have been written in 
violet ink—and yet beyond its laughter 
and its fun, beyond the moonlight of 
its tender witchery, there glows the 
passionate feeling, the ardent wooing, 
the daring—naked and unashamed 
which marks the dawn of palpitant 
first love. 

Post, 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


THE VOICE 


By Margaret Deland 


Author of 
“The Iron Woman,” 


“The Awakening of Helena Ritchie,” etc. 


A new Dr. Lavendar story and a 
new heroine—two Margaret Deland 
treats which make the perfect holiday 
book for reading or giving. By way 
of good measure, this story is located 
in old Chester. Phillippa is the girl— 
an old-fashioned little thing, full of 
pleasant silences and soft gaiety and 
simple, startling truth-telling. Her 
father is a religious fanatic, and her 
lover is the orthodox village parson 
whose unconscious affection for Phil- 
lippa is most skilfully portrayed. The 
parson’s wooing of Phillippa is quite 
the quaintest and most charming story 
Mrs. Deland has yet told. 


Crown, 8vo, ill., $1.00 net 





The Man in 
Lonely Land 


By Kate Langley Bosher 


Author of 
“Mary Cary,”’ “Miss Gibbie Gault,”’ etc. 


“Excels its predecessors in style.” 
Boston Transcript. 

“A dainty romance daintily unfold- 
ed.”"—New York World. 

“A quaint and winsome tale of 
modern society, redolent of humor, 
engaging in fancy.” — Philadelphia 
North American. 

“A pretty, lovable story . . . lingers 
long in the mind.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

_ “Marked by the same sweet simplic- 
ity and naturalness as ‘Mary Cary.’” 

San Francisco Bulletin. 


Frontispiece. Post, 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net. 
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Greyfriars Bobby 


By Eleanor Atkinson 


If you enjoy a story that stirs your 
deeper nature—that starts things ting- 
ling ’way down at the bottom of your 
emotional storehouse —read “Grey- 
friars Bobby.” It’s the story ofa little 
dog and his friends—a little silver- 
haired terrier whose fame reached 
even Queen Victoria on her throne. 
The story is absolutely true, and is 
told in a wonderfully delightful and 
sympathetic fashion. 


Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, $1.20 net. 
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MRS. ADAIR 


Don’t 
Tolerate 
Age 
Lines! 


HE insidious, beauty 

marring lines of the 
face, those which ap 
pear about the eyes, 
nose and mouth, at 
first barely discernible, 
gradually becoming 
more pronounced, can 
be arrested and entirely 
eradicated by wearing 
the 


GANESH FOREHEAD STRAP, $4, $5 
GANESH CHIN STRAP, $5, $6.50 


The Forehead Strap takes away the deep lines from between 
the brows, and corners of eyes. The Chin Strap removes 
double chin, erases lines running from nose to chin, keeps 
mouth closed during sleep. Order by mail, enclosing check 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK. It sets forth the cause of many 
common physical blemishes, and describes all the GANESH 
Toilet Preparations, Appliances and Treatments. 


Facial Treatments at the Salon, $2.50 


NEW YORK, 21 West 38th Street PARIS, 5 Rue Cambon 
LONDON, 92 New Bond Street, W NICE, | Rue Chauvain 


NOTE.—NEW LOCATION OCTOBER Ist 

Mrs. Adair has leased sone jous rooms at 557 Fifth Avenue, between 

45th and 46th Streets, N. Y » be occupied October Ist. The second floor 

with elaborate fittings and ‘weit wide windows across the entire front of 
building, will be unrivaled in every respect 
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A perfume of wonderful fascination, 


fragrance and extreme permanency. 


EXTRACT TOILET WATER 
FACE POWDER TALCUM 


At all high-class toilet counters 


Look for the name PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 


on every package 


distinguishing 


BATH CRYSTALS 
SHAMPOO, ETC. 


Send five 2c stamps for sample 
ARTHUR J. MORISON CO. 
49-51 WEST 230 STREET, N.Y. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA 





That 
“Awful Smart” 


Your Shaving Soap Did It 


The free caustic found its 
way intothe pores of your 
skin and that terrible 
smarting and drawing 
sensation resulted. 


Use 


MENNENS 


SHAVING CREAM 


which contains no free caustic, and 
enjoy a cool, comfortable shave. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream makes 
a lather which requires no ‘‘ rubbing in’’ 
to soften the beard. You lather and 
then you shave. Saves time, and does 
away with tender faces. 


For sale everywhere 25c 
Sample Tube Free 


GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. J. 








“Behind the Scenes” 


That’s where The Theatre Maga- 
zine takes you. 

For the benefit of the few who are 
unacquainted with The Theatre Maga- 
zine, two numbers have been bound 
in one—containing a wealth of 
pictures and entertainment. 

The price of two single copies of 
The Theatre is 70 cents. This special 
“Two in One” edition will be sent 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 

We are not selling this special 
edition. The 25 cents does not cover 
the cost of the paper. We ask 
merely as a guarantee that we are 
sending it to a lover of the dramatic 
art. 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 
12 WEST 38th STREET NEW YORK 
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CULTURE FO THE FACE 


Decal by Exercising Facial Muscles 


Every Women Knows ‘P#t Physical pe ees ‘Ka seo 
ly, has J ted a f 
Factal Phys ieal Culture “ es youthf expre nt and 


same marked degree. This system 


Lines on Forehead Hollows in Cheeks and Neck 
‘(Crow's Feet" Withered and Yellow Necks 
Drawn Down Features Flaceid, or Wasted Tissues 
Sagging Checks € age = — Comple vorvel 
Drooping Mouth Corners ( ted Circula 
Double Chin iis de leveope d Museles 
Book **Fae . 


eand Figure” te 
presery er w 


restore, f 
moter the Sots ic . Write 


KATHRYN MURRAY Dept. 5, 4175. . Denson Bi CHICAGO 
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© years of experimenting wit nds of Turkish t _w 
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Le ILL & GILL, 8806 Spring GardenSt., Philadelphia, Pa. ) 














Improves the Figure 


Bottled at the Springs, Buda Pest, Hungary 








— EER PRAY, 


ra 1 ler the 
; ACT, June 3 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


saline ‘| 


Cannot be detected, gives the face 
and nails a delicate rose tint that is 
truly beautiful. ROSALINE is not 
affected by perspiration or dis- 
placed by bathing. Jars, 25 cents. 


ty -GenTa /}\ 
pe lhe) 


A refreshing and medicinal face 
powder for beautifying the skin. It 
will not clog the glands or pores of 
Ge skin. Flesh and white, 50 cents 
a box. 


[[Ceanlar Oey) 


FU 


For softening and whitening the 
skin. Feeds and nourishes the tis- 
sues, and is considered the standard 
by the fastidious. Jars, 25 cents. 


l stamp for illustrated 
Goods sent 


price and postage 
DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 


Sole Mfrs. and Proprietors 
10-12 E. 23d ST. NEW YORK CITY 


PERMANENT 
Wavy 
Hair 


At Seashore 





OOS 
a 
Ms 


or Mountain 


where damp sea air or boisterous winds make hair-dressing a real 
problem, your hair can be made to retain a natural and becoming 


wave by ONE TREATMENT with 


HERRMANN’'S PERMANENT 


HAIR WAVER | 


This most wonderful of all modern inventions absolutely transforms 
coarse, fine, lanky, greasy hair into a lasting and becoming wave, 


forever b h t bl 


nightly hair curlers and the 





injurious curling tongs. 


HOME OUTFIT cAtits $15 
Hair Waved by Mr. Herrmann, $25 
Front of Hair Only, - - - - $20 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET : 
P. HERRMANN, Pres. 

Herrmann Permanent Hair Wave Company 


Dept. 40 New York 


— es 
eevee 


9 West 38th Street 
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‘Onyx Se Hosiery 


Trade Mark 


Sah 


NE of New York’s best-known department stores recently 
announced a special offering of ““Onyx’”’ Silk Hosiery. QThis 
store has had many years’ experience with every make of 
hosiery. Here is what they said about the “ONYX” Trade Mark. 
“On the toes of every pair of hose in this offering is a little gold medallion 
inscribed ‘ONYX.’ That is the highest coinage in the currency of silk hose 


values. It symbolizes quality, durability and workmanship of the highest 
kind. It is aguarantee of hose satisfaction and a proof of money well spent.” 


The millions of people who wear “ONYX” hosiery endorse this 
statement. So when buying your hosiery, be sure it bears the 
“ONYX” trade mark. 


Some of the best “ONYX” numbers for Autumn and Winter are: 





No. 215 No. 251 No. 498 
Men’s “ONYX” Pure Thread . , “ONYX” Pur 
Silk with Lisle Heel and Toe, | WO men’s a — 
in Black and the following ONYX and all colors 
colors: Tan, White, Gray, | Pure Thread | 7. onty-nine inches 
Navy, Purple, Helio, Suede, Silk with long. Extra wide ond 
Green, Burgundy and Cadet. | LisleSoleand | fjastic at Top, while 
Best pure silk sock made at Lisle Garter the “Garter Top” 
the price. Top — Black | and SOLE of SILK 
50c. per pair and all colors. LISLE give extra 
A wonderful | strength at the points 
No. 515 value, the ut- | of wear, preventing 
Men’s “ONYX” Pure Thread most obtain- Garters from cutting 
Silk; medium weight; Lisle able, at and toes from going 
Sole; Black and all colors. through. 
$1.00 $1.00 $1.50 

















Sold at the quality shops. If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
direct you to the nearest dealer. Write to Dept. 12. 


oe Lord & Taylor New York 
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Distinction in Dress 


In dress there is one of two notes to 
strike — individuality or a strict adher- 
ence to the fashions of the day. Both 
require correct figure lines and careful 
corset selection. 


The Corset Makes the Figure 


Assuming that your aim is to be 


corsetted for either the fashions of the day 
or your individual taste in dress—a 
Redfern is your model—-soft, light 
and pliant—yielding to every demand 
of the wearer. 

The contour of the season’s figure 
gives the effect of the natural waist— 


which simulates both the Grecian and 
the Oriental—with long lines and a 


slightly curved but closely confined hip. 


The Standard of Corset Fashion 


is the Redfern, exquisitely dainty and in 
keeping with the most fastidious dress. 
There is a Redfern especially designed 


for every type of form, and wherever a 
Redfem is sold it is fitted by an expert 
corsetiere, who will select your particular 


model and adapt it to your figure. 
Found at all High-class Stores. — 
$3.50 to $15.00 Per Pair. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The horizon of vision, the circle 
which, bounds our sight, has not 
changed. 


It is best observed at sea. Though 


the ships of today are larger than the 
ships of fifty years ago, you cannot 
see them until they come up over the 
edge of the world, fifteen or twenty 
miles away. 


A generation ago the horizon of 
speech was very limited. When your 
grandfather was a young man, his 
voice could be heard on a still day for 
perhaps a mile. Even though he used 
a speaking trumpet, he could not be 
heard nearly so far as he could be seen. 


Today all this has been changed. 
‘he telephone has vastly extended 
the horizon of speech. 


Your Telephone Horizon 


Talking two thousand miles is an 
everyday occurrence, while in order 
to see this distance, you would need 
to mount your telescope on a platform 
approximately 560 miles high. 


As aman is followed by his shadow, 
so is he followed by the horizon ot 
telephone communication. When he 
travels across the continent his tele- 
phone horizon travels with him, and 
wherever he may be he is always at 
the center of a great circle of telephone 
neighbors. 


What is true of one man is true of 
the whole public. In order to provide 
a telephone horizon for each member 
of the nation, the Bell System has 
been established. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 
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Egyptian 
Cigarette 
of Quality 


AROMATIC DELICACY 
MILDNESS 
PURITY 


~- 


At your club or dealer’s 








THE SURBRUG CO., Makers, New York. 
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The Smart Set Birthday Book 


Choicely bound in imported leather, stamped 


an lack, printe 
and-made paper. 


An Ideal Birthday Gift. 284 Pages. Postpaid, 75 Cents 


JOHN ADAMS THAYER CORPORATION 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 


im re on 
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Fashion Says 


PLUMES 


for Fall and Winter—Graceful, Droop- 
ing Ostrich Plumes of the Famous 
Methot QUALITY. 

We make, renovate, dye and curl every 
kind of feather needed by women of fashion, 
and because we specialize, our prices are 
extremely moderate. 

There is no feather problem that we can 
not solve satisfactorily and at MODERATE 


~H. METHOT 


FRENCH FEATHER DYER and DRESSER 
29 West 34th Street, New York 
Second Floor Take Elevator 
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TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best Cocktail you know 
how—test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail you make you will 
notice a smoothness and mellowness in the Club 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 

Club Cocktails after accurate blending of choice 
liquors obtain their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by aging in wood before bottling. A new 
cocktail can never have the flavor of an aged cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 








HEADACHE? 
_ BROMO-SELTZER 
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Lochinvar 


and 
Ellen 


“So stately 

his form, 

And so lovely 
her face, 

That never a hall 
Such a galliard 
did grace.” 
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Famous : : 
Sweethearts Like the stories of the famous 


sweethearts of romance and | 
history Nabisco Sugar | 
Wafers alwaysdelight. Their 








fragile goodness imparts a 
new charm to every form of 
dessert. In ten cent tins, 
also in twenty-five cent tins. 





CHOCOLATE TOKENS— Another | 
exquisite dessert confection — chocolate 
coated. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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hether your requirements in . DECORATIONS 

and FURNISHINGS are for a single room or 
for a whole residence our EXPERT DECORATORS 
will be glad to co-operate in the preparation and 
selection of DIGNIFIED and HARMONIOUS 
SCHEMES. Those interested are invited to inspect 
our SHOWROOMS and see our facilities for execu- 
ting orders for HANGINGS, FURNITURE, LIGHT- 
ING FIXTURES, RUGS and DECORATIVE 
WINDOWS. Visitors are always welcome and 


inquiries by mail will be given prompt attention. 
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89 TIFFANY @ STVDIOS 
= 347- 355 MADISON AVE. ©OR45™ ST.NEW YORK CITY. 
CHICAGO OFFICE,ORCHESTRA BVILDING- BOSTON OFFICE, LAWRENCE BVILDING. 
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Five Ways of Using 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


1st—The mildest action in using Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap is produced by washing in the 
usual way. 
2nd—A stronger effect is produced by rub- 
bing its thick lather into the skin for several 
minutes, then wiping it off with a dry towel. 
3rd—A still stronger effect—just what is 
needed for sluggish skins is produced by 
rubbing its lather into the skin and leaving it 
on all night. 
4th— The greatest possible effect results from 
rubbing its stimulating lather into the skin, 
and, while it is still damp, covering your face 
with rubber tissue or oil skin. 
5th—FOR USERS OF GREASE CREAMS 
very marked effect is produced if its lather 
is first rubbed on and then massaged over and 
over again into the skin. The tonic action of 
its lather is far better than grease creams for 
the skin — is just what the skin needs. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. 
- hesitates at the price after their first 
cake. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


| 














Monogrammed China Sets 


Limoges and Bavarian China, monogrammed in 
coin gold with bands decorated in gold or Meissen 
colors, gives to your china service that touch of 
individuality and character so much desired. 

Our decorative treatments, both in color con- 
ception and execution, are decidedly original. 
Each piece carries our guarantee to wear. 

All patterns are selected from open stock, thus 
allowing replacement of single pieces at any time. 

Dinner sets of every descriplion- breakfast and 


luncheon sets and crystal ware—mono- 
grammed and decorated to order. 


Our illustrated catalog with monogram suggestions 
sent on request 


Tue Art CuinA ImporT ComMPANY 
47 West 36th Street New York 


New York, 509 Fifth Ave. 


Between 42d and 43d Streets 




















Venetian Pore Cream 


teduces large pores to normal, makes 
a coarse skin smooth and beautiful. 
Jar, $1. (5c. additional by mail). To 
remove Pore Cream, use the Cleansing 


Cream and Skin-Tonic described below. 
renders 
Venetian Skin-Tonic jes 


clear and firm, Joe relaxed 


Mai! tissues ; 75c, 


Orders | Venetian Cleansing Cream 
Filled oughly cleanse the skin. 50c, $1, $2. 


Venetian Lille Lotion whitens the skin and protects 


against sunburn and severe 
winds. $1, $2. 


Salon Ready For Fall— 
Many New Preparations 


Many new and valuable preparations have been 
| brought from Paris by Miss Arden. The num- 
| ber of attendants at the Salon has been increased 

and an enlargement of the equipment has been 
provided for the growing clientele this Fall. 
You are invited to call. Single Facial Treat- 
ments, $2.00. Courses arranged for. 


used after dn 


motoring, will thor- 
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GOLD EDGED OF CLUB INDEXED 
PLAYING CARDS PLAYING CARD 


Air-CUSHION FINISH CARD GAMES 

































For Social Play Waa) Special Skill and 

Artistic Designs Shiaieialikmee Years of Experience 

Rich Colors oe Have Developed Their 

New Each Year TUMBLE! Matchless Playing Qualities 

Club Indexes For General Play Accra 


exgsere THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO.,CINCINNATI.U.S.A jeepers 























THE RAREST OLD WHISKEY 
MONEY CAN BUY 


————— HE Gibson distillation of 1900 is now being 
} marketed in one-gallon demijohns, and will 
- | be boxed and sent direct from our warehouse 

| on order of your dealer—or to your personal 
—————"._ address, prepaid—at Ten Dollars a gallon, 
purity and quality guaragteed. Made by the most 
approved methods, fr , carefully selected rye and F 
the sparkling spri of the Monongahela valley. 
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Vd 4 For Liquor and Drug Users 
THE ~ el aA A scanmwic sumed. thst a cured 
iy 


nearly half a million in the past thirty- 












es two years. Administered by medical spe- 
e cialists at Keeley Institutes only. Write for 
AOE particulars 
TO THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: V 
Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave 
a —— ‘-- _ Locust St Providence, R. I 
Hot Springs, Ark Atlanta, Ga Manchester, } Ce s.c 
Los Angeles, Cal —— a i N.Y Sait Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Ca Crab Orchard, Ky Columbus, Ohio ; Toronto, Ontario B 
West Haven, Conn Portland, Me Portland, Ore Winnipeg. Man 
Jacksonville, Fla Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. London, Eng. 1 
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5 BROADWAY CELHICHS & CO., New YORK ie 
EN’L AGENT 
EI ON H.CLAUSSE 
WINNIPEG 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
ST. Lou's 


BOWLING GREEN STORAGE 
18 BROADWAY. NEW YOR 


Trans- Atlantic and Inland Re 


ab ab ‘ 


ins wv 

er : 
ra] 
HOISTING LIFT VAN ON BOARD TRAME) 
NEW FIRE-PROOF STORAGE 


Clean, Separate, Locked Rooms 
Most Modern and Convenient 


WEST SIDE WAREHOUSE 
248, 250 and 252 WEST 65th STREET 


Local, Domestic and Foreign 
Removals in Wheel or Lift Vans 


BOWLING GREEN STORAGE & VAN COMPANY 
18 BROADWAY Telephone, 3450 Broad 


«4 
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THE 
EN D-* 
OF THE 
ROAD OF 
FLOWERS 


through the garden, leads 
you to the rarest perfume— 


Coeur de Jeannette 


(MEART 


The glory of all the flowers, 
embodied in an exquisite odor 


by the world’s acknowledged 


creator of the finest perfumes— 


HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


Coeur de Jeannette is the 
very heart of the flower 
world, fascinatingly fra- 
grant, alluring, aristocratic, 


WA distinguished. To be used Foam 


sparingly. “Two-ounce 
bottle, daintily boxed, 


= $3.15. Sample of Coeur 


de Jeannette mailed on 
receipt of 20c — actual 
cost, postage, etc. 

HOUBIGANT BATH SALTS 


Odor F ougere Royale — delightful and 
stimulating as Spring days. New, finer 
thanany other, bottle 6 to 8 baths, 95c. 


Houbigant Ideal Perfume 


has for ten years been supreme among 
the most exquisite, fashionable odors. 


PARK&TILFORD 
; 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Sole Agents in the United States 
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The Little Six with 60 Horsepower 


Long Stroke Motor 


This car compels attention. It has no 
superior. We believe it has no equal. 
We offer to prove its qualities for per- 
formance, flexibility, convenience, comfort 
and luxury by competitive demonstration. 


RJR 
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A The L ttle Six I oc omobile Limousine is more cient electric lighting system is employed, sup 

~ than a “Town Car Designed and built for plying lights for all lamps. Air compressor for 

> touring as well as City use. Luxuriously com- inflating the tires. Disco Starter for starting the 

= fortable in town or country. motor. Quick detachable—demountable rims. 

LD The only Little Six Limousine that seats Spare tires carried at the rear, leaving running 

= seven passengers, all facing forward The rear boards unencumbered. 

A seat has Locomobile Ten-Inch Upholstery and Limousine, Landaulet and Berline bodies of } 

= seats three persons. ; new and attractive design. 

S Our exclusive Sterling Silver finish is ap- le also draw attention to the closed bodies 

= plied to metal parts. fitted to our “48°° six-cylinder chassis, the 

e st completely developed and most efh- motor of which develops 82 horsepower, 

. Folder of 1913 Models mailed on request 

Fy 

A ° BRANCHES: 

> The Locomobile Company New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, at 
| of America Pittsburgh, Washington, Baltimore, - 
Ags Atlanta, Minneapolis, San {SF 
~ General Offices and Works Francisco, Los Angeles, 1 
a Bridgeport, Conn. Oakland S 
A 
<e/a\" AA AA Aaa a aaa aa. Ma a\" a aT a\ a aaa aN a a 
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Have 
you seen the 
Panama Canal? 
We have increased our 
service this season to the 


West Indies, Bermuda 
and the Spanish Main 


to 8 CRUISES 


by the S.S. Moltke, January 4, 23, Feb- 
ruary 25, March 29, 1913 and S.S. Vic- 
toria Luise, January 15, February 8, March 
11, April 10, 1913. 


Comprehensive Tour of the 


ORIENT 


from New York, January 28, 1913, by Steam- 
ship Cincinnati (17,000 Tons), an 80-day 
cruise, $325 and up. 
NILE SERVICE by superb steamers of the 
Hamburg and pve ya pan Nile Company. 


Two Delightful Cruises 


Around the World 


= Siow -Y 19, 1 
._— or —— on8t3 rb se 
“Gieveland (17 000 Text Tes 





‘*Nearly a Quarter-Century 
of Leadership ’”’ 


So profoundly beautiful are the 
lines of the new Model C-Six 
Stevens-Duryea enclosed bodies 
that they compel the admiration of 
the conservative buyer of fine cars. 

In their creation a. marked ad- 
vance has been made upon present 
types and they are instantly recog- 
nized as not only elegant but 
distinctive. 


Open and enclosed cars $4500 to $5950 
Catalogue on request 


Stevens-Duryea Company 
Chicopee Falls Mass 
“ Pioneet Builders of American Sixes "* 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 


Women’s House Gowns 


ag 


Japanese Silk 
Quilted Gown 


No. 28. Hand-em- 
broidered Im- 
ported Japan- 
ese Quilted Silk 
Gown, in navy, 
copenhagen or light 
blue, pink, red, 
violet, gray, brown, 
rose or black, lined 
with silk in con- 
trasting color, 
handsomely hand 
embroidered in silk, 
fastened with silk 
frogs, cord and 
tassel. Sizes, 32 
to 44 bust 


Same model, without 


embroidery 


Silk Crepe 
de Chine 


Gown 
No. 30. Silk Crepe 
de Chine Bou- 
doir Gown, in 
pink, light blue, 
violet, white or 
black, lined with 
China Silk; trim- 
med with white 
Swans-down, satin 














Fall and Winter Style Book ‘‘Correct Dress’’ Now Ready 
Mailed out of town upon application to Dept. S. 
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Vogue Will Send the Patterns 








‘ 


N 


VOGUE 


‘\ 
‘ 


443 4th Ave. 


New York 


You 


may 


send me 


the next ten issues of 
+ @ « 


4 re 
request 

ym condit 
fr 

Name 
STREE 
City... 


STATE 


gular « 






lis prom 


ee the five Robespierre | 


t you send I 
atterr 


for These Five Charming 
Robespierre Collars Free 


To every woman, and particularly to the 
woman who “would never think of using 
a paper pattern,” Vogue makes this 
special offer. 

Vogue wants to send you the pattern 
for all five of the charming Robespierre 
collars pictured above. The coupon 
attached will bring them to you. It will 
bring you also the next ten numbers of 
Vogue—regular price $2.50—all for 








$2. And you need send no money now. 

Collars made from these very pat- 
terns are being sold from $2. to $5. a 
piece. With the Vogue patterns which 
this coupon will bring you, with just a 
little material and just a little work, 
you can make these very collars in your 
own home at from one-half to one-fifth 
of this cost. 


$2. Spent for Vogue 


A Tiny Fraction of your Loss on One Ill Chosen Hat or Gown 


May Save You $200. 


You will spend hundreds of dollars this 


year for your hats and gowns. 


Think of the loss if you buy one ill- 
chosen gown and never wear it; one hat 
that you wear only because it is paid for 
and cannot be returned. 


There will be no such costly mistakes 
if, before you purchase hats or gowns, 
you are advised by the hundreds of new 
Paris models which Vogue shows you. 

The $2 which you spend for Vogue 
may save you hundreds. It will surely 
gain you hat and gown distinction. 


x To have the five Robespierre collar pat- 


~ terns free, 


and ten 


issues of Vogue 


($2.50) all for $2 sign this coupon now. 


‘ 
s 
‘ 
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NEW YORK: 
PHILADELPHIA: Walnut St. at 16th 
WASHINGTON 

LOUIS: 
ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. 








- ™ : 
TECLA PEARLS AND GENUINE DIAMONDS 

neers - one oa om =| | 
| 
398 Fifth Avenue — = PARIS 10 Rue de la Paix 
= LONDON: 7 Old Bond Street | 
F and Ith Streets ‘Ge elit BERLIN: 15 Unter den Linden || 
Locust at 10th : VIENNA 2 Karnthnerstrasse | 
1913 Boardwalk NICE 16 Avenue Masséna 
1] 
—_ ee 
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Mark Twain—A Biography 
The Personal and Literary Life of Samuel Langhorne Clemens By Albert Bigelow Paine 


More fascinating than fiction, this true 
story of a strange and unfixed life is like no 
other biography the world has known. It is 
as full of fun and humor and rollicking 
anecdote as the writings of Mark Twain 
himself, and as diversified—for this Great 
Author and Philosopher was ever the play- 
thing of a whimsical Fate that mingled 
tragedy and adventure and laughter and fail- 
ure and success in swift-following sequence. 

The very preparation for the writing of 
the work was a romance. Six years the 
author gave to the work, traveling half-way 
round the world to follow in the footsteps 
of his subject, to visit every haunt in Europe 
or America; and four years of the time the 
two—he whose biography was to be written, 
and he who was to write it—lived in close 
daily association. 

The result is one of the great biographies of all time 
Octavo, Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box). $7 net 


-  Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops, Library Edition. 3 Vols 
Mork in abox). $6 net. 


Octavo, Three-quarter Calf, Gilt Tops. 3 Vols. (in a box). $14.50 net 
> Octavo, Three-quarter Levant, Gilt Tops. 3 Vols. (in a box 
$15.50 net. 


os Voice By Margaret Deland 


Author of “The Iron Woman,” “The Awakening of Helena Richie,” etc 

A new Dr. Lavendar story and a new heroine—two Margaret Deland 
treats which make the perfect holiday book for reading or giving. By way 
of good measure, this story is located in old Chester. 

Phillippa is the girl—an old-fashioned little thing, full of pleasant silences 
and soft gaiety and simple, startling truth-telling. Her father is a religious 
fanatic, who has experienced a deep and mystic religious revelation, and her 
lover is the orthodox village parson w hose unconscious affection for Phillippa is 
most skilfully portrayed. The parson’s wooing of Phillippa, the girl’s affection 
for her eccentric father, and the final triumph of the little blind god, is quite 
the quaintest and most charming story that Mrs. Deland has yet told. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cover in Colors. $1.00 net. 


The Olympian—a Tale of the City 


By James Oppenheim Author of “The Nine-Tenths” 


Primarily the story of a great career, this new novel by Mr. Oppenheim 
sways nearly every human emotion with its humor and pathos, its comedy and 
tragedy all the swift succession of intimate scenes unfolded in a big city. It 
is what might be called the American fairy-tale: the young man going forth 
upon his lonely adventures; his years of obscurity; his struggle between his 
love for women and his thirst for power, and then the marvelous transforma- 
tions of American life, the skyrocket rise to success—the clerk becomes the 
magnate, the drudge becomes an Olympian. A story that quickens the pulse. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 
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The Pictures of Polly 


By Mary King Courtney 


Virginal and dewy-fresh, this story comes 
tripping with laughter—a new kind, a new name. 
It is the fun of love, of iridescent love; the deli- 
cate tracery of coquetry, that sings into one’s 
heart. Yet beyond its laughter and its fun, 
beyond the moonlight of its tender witchery, 
there glows the passionate feeling, the ardent 
wooing, the daring—naked and unashamed 
which marks the dawn of palpitant first love. 

Illustrated by Will Foster. Post 8vo, 
cloth, $1.00 net 


The Red Lane By Holman Day 


Author of “King Spruce,” “The Ramrodders,” etc. 


Love, daring and romantic adventure all 
figure in this thrilling tale of the Canadian 
border. The scenes are dramatic, the setting 
picturesque, and the theme is of striking force, 
giving this author of humor and philosophy new 
opportunity for virile life pictures. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.35 net 


The Moth By William Dana Orcutt 


Author of “The Spell,” “The Lever,” etc. 

A vivid, picturesque story, pulsating with the joys and sorrows of every- 
day life. The story is chiefly concerned with the character, life, and tempta- 
tions of a very beautiful and spirited girl, who attempts to defy the conventions. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.30 net 














Charge It By Irving Bacheller 


Author of “Eben Holden,” “Keeping Up With Lizzie,” etc. 

The fun and philosophy of “Keeping Up With Lizzie” is even excelled in 
these new pages, which reveal the wonderfully interesting doings of some 
of the same people. There are scores of humorously thoughtful scenes, and a 
delicate love story through all. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net 
By Onoto 


The Honorable Miss Moonlight ‘Waienc: 


Author of “A Japanese Nightingale,” “The Wooing of Wistaria,” “Tama,” etc. 


Only Japan could be the scene of this daintily picturesque story, with its 
charming quaintness of costume and manners, its note of high heroism, and its 
curious, thrilling drama of birth and death, of life and love. 


Illustrations in color. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net 
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Old Dominion _|f 












































IRGINIA BORY. . It is said that no 
i} woman of the best JArginia blood can 

= be ignored. “You may love her or hate 
her, but ‘you cannot overlook her. 


One says the same thing of old Dieginia 
silver. /ts possession is the hallmark of its owner 

Our ClO Dominion represents a, study of 
the Colonial iw of the best blood of Wirginia~the 
Virginia of Was ys and the greg Ln its 
lines there is the distinction of birth, the refinement 
of breeding, the dignity of -fouthern aristocracy. 


The pattern is offered complete ~Dinner, 
ea and Dessert -/ervices—knives, forks, spoons 
and fancy individual and serving pieces. 


(btainable only from leading jewelers, and 
protected by the Gorham 
S trade-mark on each piece. 


age 


STERLING 





RSMITHS 


aE NEW. YORK_ 


| am |! a) 
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iii a MP ge Be 08 WW eee XXXII 
eee, lhe Ne w Colonial Pattern Gor 
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LOCAL 
LONG 
DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 







Scared © 


Once upon a time there dwelt on 
the banks of the holy river Ganges a 
great sage, by name Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana appealed to 
the wise men to instruct his wayward 
sons, Vishnu-sarman undertook the 
task, teaching the princes by means 
of fables and proverbs. 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 


“To one whose foot is covered with 
a shoe, the earth appears all carpeved 
with leather.’’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walking, 
applies today to talking. It explains 
the necessity of one telephone system. 


years’ AV Proverb of Bell Service 





For one man to bring seven million 
persons together so that he could talk 
with whom he chose would be al- 
most as difficult as to carpet the 
whole earth with leather. He would 
be hampered by the multitude. There 
would not be elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk with 
a comparatively small number of dis- 
tant persons would be a tedious, dis- 
couraging and almost impossible task. 


But with the Bell System provid- 
ing Universal Service the old proverb 
may be changed to read: 


To one who has a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is within 
speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 
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MRS. ADAIR 


Don’t 
Tolerate 
Age 
Lines! 

HE Ganesh Forehead Strap 
takes away the deep lines 
from between the brows, and 


corners of eyes. The Ganesh 
Chin Strap removes double 














chin, erases lines running 
from nose to chin, keeps 
mouth closed dunng sleep 
Order by mail, enc losing 
check 
GANESH FOREHEAD 
STRAP, $4, $5 
GANESH. CHIN 
———— — ‘Sears , $6.50. 
GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL, $5, Ho ‘50, $1. 


emoves lines, fills hollows, obliterates lines on eyelids, making them white 


and hrm 


GANESH EASTERN BALM CREAM, $3, $1.50, 75c. 


Good for rough skin, chapped faces and sensitive skins 
GANESH DIABLE SKIN TONIC, $5, $2, 75« A splendid 
wash for the face; closes the pores; strengthens and whitens the skin; 


removes pufhiness under the eyes 


GANESH LILY LOTION, $2.50, $1.50. Whitens and smoothes 


the skin ; cools and refreshes; in three colors 
MAIL YOUR ORDER and the preparations will be sent you immediately 
with instructions ise 


COMPLETE PRICE LIST BOOKLET MAILED ON REQUEST 
Facial Treatments at the Salon, $2.50 
NEW YORK, 557 FIFTH AVENUE 
Formerly ai 21 West 38th Street 
LONDON, 92 New Bond Street, W PARIS, 5 Rue Cambon 
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The Patrician Perfume 
This rarest perfume of premier quality, created by 
Houbigant, Paris, has an exotic fragrance found 
in no other odor. “Coeur de Jeannette” adds 
to and idealizes the charm of woman. 
2-oz. Bottle— All Dealers—$3.15 
Sample bottle for 20c 


For exquisite Holiday Gifts—Houbigant Perfumes and 
Toilet Creations (at all dealers) are “Fashion's Latest Word.” 


PARK & TILFORD 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada 


‘COEUR DE JEANNETTE’ 











M. LEVY, Sole U. S. Agent 


FOR LADIES’ TOILET 


Unrivalled for softening, whitening and giving to the skin of the 
face and hands a velvety appearance 


LA CREME SIMON 


Contains no fat and does not make hair grow 


SIMON RICE POWDER AND SOAP 


15-17 West 38th Street, New York 


J.SIMON 
walet ts) 
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“Always the same, 
Darby, my own, 
Always the same to 
onl your old wife, Joan.” 
ord.” 
York 
4 
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Famous 
Sweethearts 


Like Darby, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are 
“always the same’’— invariably constant in 
their power to please. Sweet, crisp, fragile, 
tempting—Summer or Winter they are the 
one dessert confection without a peer. 
Appropriate at all times and on all 
occasions, 


In ten cent tins, also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— Chocolate 


coated outside, honeyed sweetness in- 
side. Another ideal dessert confection. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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THOMAS W. LAWSON 


Makes public the first instal- 
ment of “THE REMEDY ” 


in the October number of 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. 


Corporate greed, coupled with the increased 
cost of living, has bedeviled both politician and 
economist for forty years. Now comes a private 
citizen, Thomas W. Lawson of Boston, and 
“stands the egg on end.” Almost a miracle! 


Readers who hung breathless over the bril- 
liant pages of “Frenzied Finance” know Mr. 
Lawson for a master of English. Big men, all 
over the country, knew that his stories then 
were true. Had they been false, he would have 
been obliterated. 


Mr. Lawson had promised, in “Frenzied 
Finance,” to make public “THE REMEDY,” 
but he felt that to do so then was to doom it to 
certain failure. 


Amid general bitterness he withheld it. He 
believes the public mind has progressed so far 
since then that now the time is ripe. 
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“THE REMEDY” 


sums up the present-day situation ; 


tears into the heart of the causes of our national 
ills ; 


shows how the different manifestations all hark 
back and cluster around a central group of 
causes ; 


shows the foolishness, the crookedness, and the 
wantonness of this central group of causes ; 


and shows how by peaceful, rational, legal means 
the causes can be blotted out, the conditions 
remedied. 

Mr. Lawson exploits no cracked-brain theo- 
ries in “THE REMEDY.” It is just common 
sense, plus uncommon knowledge. 


Instead of Revolution he preaches 
EVOLUTION. 


You will find the start in the October 


Everybody’s 


THE RIDGWAY COMPANY, NEW YORK 


P. S. Some “Interests’’ won’t like this. 
If your newsdealer can’t get you a copy 
of EVERYBODY ’S, tell him to write 
direct to the Publishers News Company, 


New York. 
THE RIDGWAY COMPANY. 
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The “Different” Cigarette 


Brands may come 
And brands may go 
But I go on forever. 


— MILO 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York 
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© 4 = “Awful Smart” 

1% 4 Your Shaving Soap Did It 
jpn The free caustic found its 

i Ae way intothe pores of your 

skin and that terrible 

smarting and drawing 

sensation resulted. 


‘q 
\ 
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Use 


MENNENS 


SHAVING CREAM 


which contains no free caustic, and 
enjoy a cool, comfortable shave. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream makes 
a lather which requires no ‘‘ rubbing in”’ 
to soften the beard. You lather and 
then you shave. Saves time, and does 
away with tender faces. 


For sale everywhere 25c 


Sample Tube Free 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


| 


The aging of a cocktail is as neces- 
sary to perfect flavor as the aging 
of wine or whisky. 

The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise blending 
of the choicest liquors obtainable, but to 
the fact that they are softened to mellow- 
ness by aging before bottling. 

Manhattan, Martini and other 


standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York 
London 











HEADACHE ? 
BROMO-SELTZER 
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¥ 
¥ 
ROSALINE acrind ‘nails a delicate rose 


Rosaline is not affected 


Jars, 25c. 


tint that is truly beautiful 
by perspiration or displaced by bathing. 
for softening 


CREAM VAN OLA 2; stitcning 


the skin. Feeds and nourishes the tissues, and is 
considered the standard by the fastidious. Jars, 25c. 
y DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL A2°%%« 
’ free from 
4%, grit, producing an immediate and lasting polish. Its 
ielicate rose tint will not discolor the skin or cuticular 
fold of the nails. Diamond shape box, 25c and 50c. 
receiot of 
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No. 1932 Guaranteed 
under the FOOD and 
DRUG ACT June 30 
Established 1868 
DR. J. PARKER 
PRAY CO. 
Sole Manufacturer 
and Proprietors 
10 and 12 E. 23d St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


HE ideal corset of 
this kind; made 
for its own purpose— 
can be worn at any 
time, allows one to 
dress as usual and 
preserve a normal 
appearance. 
Prices from $5 
to $18 
Mail orders filled with 
complete satisfaction. Call 


at my parlors or write for Booklet No. 17, which 
is sent free under plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY 


10 East 46th Street NEW YORK 




















The Smart Set Birthday Book 


Choicely bound in imported leather, stamped 
in red and black, printed on 
hand-made paper. 
An Ideal Birthday Gift. 284 Pages. Postpaid, 75 Cents 


JOHN ADAMS THAYER CORPORATION 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Rich Paradise 


SPRAYS 


Charming substitutes for the prohibited 






Ri Aigrette—Reigning favorites for Fall. 
Black, White and Natural, $4.50, $7.50, 
3 «$19.50 and up. Can not be had elsewhere for 


less than 25 per cent MORE. 
Our prices are LOWEST because we do our 
vn manufacturing in our own workrooms. 
Your OLD Paradise, Fancy Feathers and Ostrich 
nes reconstructed to equal NEW at ONE 

ARTER LESS than NEW. 


H. METHOT 


FRENCH FEATHER DYER and DRESSER 
29 West 34th Street, New York 


md Floor Take Elevator 
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A perfume of 
fragrance and extreme permanency. 


wonderful fascination, distinguishing 


EXTRACT 
FACE POWDER 


TOILET WATER 
TALCUM 


At all high-class toilet counters 


Look for the name PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
on every package 


BATH CRYSTALS 
SHAMPOO, ETC. 


Send five 2c stamps for sample 
ARTHUR J. MORISON CO. 
49-51 WEST 230 STREET, N.Y. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA 
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| SILVERSMITHS 


Beautiful Wares of 
| Sterling Silver 
| that appeal to the 


most fastidious 
person 












THE SMART SILVER SHOP 
OF NEW YORK 
| 634 FIFTH AVENUE 
OPPOSITE THE CATHEDRAL 
| NEW YORK 



















The Charm of Your Table 


depends largely upon the china service 


Your personal monogram on a set of beautiful Limoges or 
Bavarian chinaware, with decorations to suit your own ideas, 
gives a charm and distinctiveness to your table impossible to 
secure with ordinary china. 


Coin gold and Meissen colors used by our skilled artists in all 
monogram and decorative work. Each piece carries our 
guarantee to wear. 


We import direct, so are able to maintain prices remarkably 
low. All patterns selected from open stock. 


Dinner sets of every description, breakfast 
and luncheon sets and CRYSTAL WARE 
monogrammed and decorated to order. 


@_ Write for estimate on any special set you may desire. 
Our illustrated catalog sent on request. 


Christmas orders received until Dec. 7th 


THe ArT CHINA Import ComPANy 
Dept. S, 47 West 36th Street New York 

















BINNER 
PRESENTS 

QA NEW MODEL 
ggf"'or THE FAMOUS 
ge BINNER CORSET 
WIT CREATES THE 


SUPER-FIGURE 


MME. BINNER’S PERSONAI 
ATTENTION BY AP- 



























of - POINTMENT NEW 
LAS . 
gre ST. YORK 








Write us to tell you of the best 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


BOTH DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
TO COVER ALL RISKS 


Tourists’ automobiles boxed and forwarded to 
any point and returned to the United States, 
including all formalities here and abroad. 


BOLTE & BOS 
ll Broadway, New York 
Customs, Insurance Brokers and General Forwarders 



























BOWLING GREEN STORAGE & VAN CO 
18 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


Trans- Atlantic and Inland Removals 


baa 


- ve 
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~ 


HOISTING LIFT VAN ON BOAKD STEAMER 


NEW FIRE-PROOF STORAGE 
Clean. Separate, Locked Rooms 
Most Modern and Convenient 


WEST SIDE WAREHOUSE 
248, 250 and 252 WEST 65th STREET 


Local, Domestic and Foreign 
Removals in Wheel or Lift Vans 


BOWLING GREEN STORAGE & VAN COMPANY 
18 BROADWAY Telephone, 3450 Broad 
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COMPLETE DECORATIVE SCHEM 













en. FURNITURE 


8 in all Authentic Antiques, Reproductions and the latest 


ies Our 





designs in modern pieces. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Lamps for every purpose—Hanging Domes, Ceiling 
Lights and Fixtures from the English, Italian and 
French periods. 


LEADED GLASS WINDOWS 


arkably 


esire. 


st. 


»ANY 
York 





Landscape, Floral, Figure and Conventional 
Designs appropriate for city and country residences. 


DRAPERIES 








Tiffany Fabrics—specially imported Linens, Silks 
and Velvets. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


The Choicest Persian and Chinese Rugs—Tiffany 
Rugs, specially made in any size, color and design. 












ORNAMENTAL BRONZE 


Doors, Stair Railings, Window Grilles, Entrance 
Lights, Statuary Bronze. 
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0 INGA OFFICIAL RULES . CLUB INDEXED 
i* PLAYING CARDS wal PLAYING CARD 
CARD GAMES 
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For Social Play ae) Special Skill and 
SNORE Artistic Designs ISSUED YEARLY ont ha ar 
- ] 9 ave Developed Their 
New Eacnve ar SUI DAE! Matchless Playing Qualities 
Club Indexes For General Play 
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HAS STOOD 
THE TEST 
OF AGES 
AND IS STILL 
THE FINEST 
CORDIAL EXTANT 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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2 
CLASS—INDIVIDUALITY—QUALITY 


After years of experimenting with blends of Turkish tobaccos 
hit on « 





we've hit ne blend so far out of the usual that we make 
an unusual offer 


100 Cigarets with Your Monogram $2 


Monogram beautifully engraved—a smooth, rich, mild blend 
and individually your cigaret. Sele 
above—pick out the tip you want—silver, gold, plain, straw or 
cork, enclose $2 with initials, and we'll forward 100 of your 
cigarets. Smoke 10 with our compliments—if you say con 


t style monogram from 


scien- 
tiously you've smoked a better cigaret, return the 90 and get 
your money back—cheerfully—ungrudgingly. 


GILL & GILL, 3306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bottled at the Springs, Buda Pest, Hungary 
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EVER THE BEST 0 


EGYP T WINTER RESORTS 


Up the Nile Valley by the famous “ Trains 
de Luxe” of the Egyptian State Railways 





One of the Luxurious E. S. R. Cairo-Luxor Trains de Luxe 


For Free Illustrated Booklet, apply to Town & Country Bureau, 389, 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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Readers of THE SMART SET Tit DECEMBER 
CAN SAVE iP Fs. 


by accepting this special offer at 
once, for one year’s subscriptioneach | : 
to the Cosmopolitan Magazine and 
THE SMART SET. 


The Cosmopolitan, subscription price . $1.50 | 


: JONN ADAMS a 


THE SMART SET, subscription price .. 3.00 - «; ws em ae = 
Total value $4.50 — 


For $3.25 both of these magazines will be sent for 
one year, but do it now, as offer expires positively 
November 10th. Address, 


THE SMART SET, 452 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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I Lane Brvent 
i 25 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 3 
| Largest Maker and Retailer of Dress si 
5s | and Negligee for Women and Misses - 
| Our appeal to the well dressed is based a 2 
“| upon the superior advantages we offer is 
=| in direct sales from maker to wearer. G 
ms +s] 

| A large assortment of exclusive models | 


ready for immediate wear gives quick service 
for hurried buyers who at the same time 
require individuality of style; making to meas- 
ure at the same price we can fill the wants 
=| of the most critical with equal assurance. 


He NEW DEPARTMENTS 


FRAT 


STS \ Eee Teer 





Ta EN IT 


WL ats 


rt With the opening of our new building we have added 

{lee many articles which could not be supplied in our former 

\|=§| location for lack of space in making on the premises. x 
EA 
x 


ESE Te \ ETON er 


5 Waists, Suits, Corsets 
| have now been added to our extensive line of 


Dresses, Coats and Negligees 


Maternity Apparel 


| No small part of our renown is due to the discreet 
modelling of these styles in the latest fashion yet with 


iL 


WN OT 


WOOL 


Viet. 























IE ‘SI 
le due consideration for hygienic demands. re 
Sy Send for Catalog “S,” | 
i just issued P| 
IE It contains many novel designs as 
| 1 in every style, from the simplest a 
1 models for the ingenue to = 
IES the most elegant creations | 
E for evening and dress wear. | 
im = 
lex LANE BRYANT CORSET ke 
er ‘ » eI 
| with the most correct lines | 
ie for the present modes yet | 
iS ” a 
1S affording extreme comfort = 
| and ease at every movement. S 
Ie 7 —— c 
i 2509. A charming suit C 
bp combining velvet and broadcloth, for maternity wear, with loose coat and @ 
5 skirt which allows for expansion. May be had of all cloth or all velvet. | 








Hl Wi} 25 W. 38th St. Lane oe New York 
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Hamburg-American Line 


Comprehensive 
Tour of the 


ORIENT 


from New York, January 28, 
1913, by Steamship Cincinnati 
(17,000 Tons), an 80-day 
cruise, $325 and wp, including 
all landing and embarking ex- 
penses, 


Delightful Cruise 


Around the 
World 


S Sailing from San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1913, by S.S. Cleve- 
land (17,000 Tons), dura- 
tion 110 days. Cost $650 up, 
including all necessary expenses 


aboard and ashore. 


‘*NOW IS THE TIME”’ 


to visit the 
Panama 


Canal 


West Indies, Bermuda 
and the Spanish Main 


We have increased our sefvice 
this season to 


8 CRUISES 


by the S.S. Moltke, January 


14, 23, February 25, March 29, 
1913, and S.S. Victoria Lu- 
ise, January 15, February 8, 
March 11, April 10, 1913. 


Weekly Sailings 
To Jamaica and the 
Panama Canal 


Large “Prinz” Steamers 


Write for booklet, 
slating cruise. 
Hamburg- American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chic ago, 

San F rancisco, 

St. Louis 


ORIENT 
CRUISE 


2 Seas 
au See a 
co ‘3 2 *s 


CRUISE-AROUND THE WORLD 
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BALL ROOM on Steamship. Cruises to the West Indies 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 


Useful Holiday Gifts at Special Prices 


Fur Coats and Furs 
FOR WOMEN AND MISSES 


No.60. FRENCH 
SEAL FUR 
COAT, dressy 
model of superior 
quality French Seal, 
54 inches long, 
made with deep 
roll shawl collar and 
cuffs, coat draped 
and fastened to side 
with fancy silk cord 














ornament, lined 
with fine quality 
silk .. Value $89.50 .. 65.00 





MOLE CONEY FUR SET 


No. 58. LONG STRAIGHT SCARF of mole Coney fur, made in 
stripe effect, finished at bottom with mole colored silk fringe 


to match, lined with mole color silk . . . Value $24.50 .. 19.75 
LARGE PILLOW MUFF to match. . Value $21.50... 15.75 
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Canadian postage, 36 cents; foreign, 50 cents 











Ir yj of being a regular subscriber to 
id H §) THE SMART SET? Then the fact 
s\. 4 that your newsdealer has “sold out” 


StS does not affect you. It eliminates 
one parcel in your purchases. It comes regularly 
to your address; and it saves you some money. 


At this season of the year low rates to sub- 
scribers are general, and to meet the exigency we 
offer THE SMART SET for 16 months for $3.00. 


If you subscribe for several magazines, we 
should be pleased to give you a price on any list 
of publications you may desire. Please sign your 
name on the slip below so that we can make no 
mistake in address. 


SPECIAL OFFER—ORDER NOW 





THE SMART SET, 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 


Herewith is $3.00 for a sixteen months’ subscription to THE SMART SET, from 
present issue up to and including March, 1914. 
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TeECLA PEARLS AND GENUINE DIAMONDS 


NEW YORK: 398 Fifth Avenue PARIS: 10 Rue de la Paix 


PHILADELPHIA: Walnut St. at 16th LONDON: 7 Old Bond Street 
WASHINGTON: F and I Ith Streets EL, Y th BERLIN: 15 Unter den Linden 
ST. LOUIS: Loecust at 10th VIENNA: 2 Karmthnerstrase 
ATLANTIC CITY: 1913 Boardwalk NICE: 16 Avenue Masséna 
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Trade Mark 

Because “ONYX” Hosiery is easier to get and better when you get it. 
More good merchants sell this brand than all others combined. 

Because every item has been carefully selected for the specific purpose 
of holiday-giving. All represent the cream of “ONYX” Goodness and 
are certain to please both those who receive as well as those who buy. 

Because on the toe of every pair of hose is a little Gold Medallion 
inscribed “ONYX.” It is the highest coinage in the currency of silk 
hose values. It stands for QUALITY, DURABILITY and WORK- 
MANSHIP of the highest kind. It is a sure guarantee of Hose 
Satisfaction and a proof of money well spent. 


“Onyx” Specials in Pure Silk 


Gifts for Women Gifts for Men 


No. 117 B—Women's “ONYX” Pure Black All No. 215—Men’s “ONYX” Silk; in Black and th: 
Silk with “Dub-l" Lisle Garter Top, High Spliced following colors: Tan, Navy, Helio, Purple, Green 
Heel and Reinforced Tox Has “Stop Run Top.” Cadet, Burgundy, Slate and Wine “ Doublex” 

50c per pair Heel and Toe and High Spliced Heel Extraordi 


narily Durable. 50c per pair 

No. 115—Women's “ONYX” Black and Colored : ae 

All-Silk with “Dub-1” Lisle Garter Top and No. 217—Men'’s “ONYX” Black and Colored 

“Doublex” Heels and Toes. A Superior Quality Silk; Extra Heavy Weight with “Stop Run Top” 

50c per pair High Spliced Heel and Reinforced Heel, Sole and 

Toe; Special Intersplicing. The most remarkablk 

No. ooer Women's “ONYX” Black and Col- value ever shown at 50c per pair 

at Silk with Dub-l” Lisle Garter Top . 5 : 

“Dub-I” Sole; High Spliced Heel; Full Beauler No, 25 X—Men'’s “ONYX” Pure Silk — 
Weaves in six combinatio ns Iridescent — 

Heavy * Weight “Doublex Heels and Toe A 

251—Women's “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk Striking Value at 50e per pair 


w ue Lak Sete and I — areas “¥ — — No. 150 X—Men's “ONYX” Pure Silk Accordion 
a> . —— . be Wy Ribbed in nine combinations. Cannot be equalled 


able at $1.00 for style 50c per pair 


50c per pair 


No. 496—An “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk in No. 515—Men’s “ONYX” Pure Silk in Black and 
Black and all colors. Twenty-nine inches long All Colors; “Dab-I” Lisle Sole and High Spliced 
Extra Wide and EI astic at Te while the “Garter . lest for » mone ™ - 

and SOLE of SILK LISLE give extra strength | Hee! Best for the money way OF a 
points of wear, preventing Garters from No. 620—Men's “ONYX” Pure Silk in Black and 
cutting, and toes from going through $1.50 Colors; Lisle Lined Sole and High Spliced Hee! 
Best for the money $1.50 per pair 

No 106—Women's “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk 

the extraordinary value—best made in America Men's “ONY ith hristmas Combination Hose 

every possible shade or color—Black, White, and Tie. Ask to see the Men’s Holiday Combination 
Tan, Gold, Pink, Sky, Emerald, Taupe, Bronze, of accordion ribbe« d Silk Hose with tie to match 
American Beauty, Pongee, all colors to match shoe Nine assortments to choose from—a very beautiful 
or gown. Every pair guaranteed $2.00 gift of exceptional value for men $1.50 per set 





Sold by leading merchants everywhere. If your dealer —_ supply you, we wil 
direct you to the nearest dealer or send postpaid any number desired Write to Dept. 


Wholesale 


Distributors Lora oy Taylor New York 
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: Prosperity 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the soil 
have been industrious, and the rain and the 
sun have favored their plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. 


The makers of things in factories have 
been busy. They have had work to do 
and pay for doing it. 


There has been commercial success. 


The people who buy and sell and fetch 
and carry have been doing a lot of business 
and they have been paid for doing it. 


The country is prosperous because all 
the people have been busy. 


Good crops and good times can be en- 
joyed only when the Government main- 
tains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is made 
comparatively easy because the American 


people have been enabled to become so 
well acquainted with each other. They 
know and understand one another. They 
are like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no matter 
where they live, are close together. 


This is largely due to our wonderful 
facilities for intercommunication. We ex- 
cel in our railways, our mails and our tele- 
graphs, and, most ofall, in our telephones, 


The Bell System has fourteen million 
miles of wire spread over all parts of 
the country. Each day there are twenty- 
five million telephone talks all the way from 
twenty feet to two thousand miles long. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of things, 
and the man of commerce, all are helped 
to co-operate and work together for peace 
and prosperity by means of the Universal 
telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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HIS PERFUME iis esthetically 
gratifying. To place yourself 
within an atmosphere of refined 

odor, every wave of which is idealized 

as with the fragrance of the flowers, 
you must use 


Coeur de eannette 


(HEART JEANNETTE) 


The premier creation of the Perfumer 
who ranks highest in France and in the 
world, HOUBIGANT—-Paris. 

2-oz. bottle at all dealers, $3.15. If 
you prefer to try an adequate sample, 
send 20c to us, naming this magazine. 


For holiday presents select the 

premier creations of Houbigant— 
exclusive in character and rich in ap- 
pearance. There are His Extracts of 
favorite flowers, Toilet Waters, Toilet 
Soaps, Powders for the skin, Sachet 
Powders, Vanity Boxes, Bath Salts, 
Shaving Soaps and Creams. 
The subtle caress of Coeur de Jeannette makes 
this a dainty gift, but for a glowing odor of 
magnificent bouquet choose H oubigant's famous 
Ideal, 2' oz. bottle, $4.25. A perfume for 
a man is Peaud’ Espagne, 214 oz. bottle, $2.60. 
A masterpiece of flower realism, Violette 
Houbigant, 2% oz. bottle, $6.25. (These 


are usual prices at leading dealers.) 
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His wonderful flower of the moonlight, Jasmin; 
his La Rose France of the old French Salons; 
his exotic Lilies of the Valley (Muguet) and 
his exquisite Carnation of the King (Oecillet 
du Roi) are “prizes” to delighted recipients. 


Houbigant color Bookiet describing his 


premier creations gladly sent to anyone. 


PARK & TILFORD 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Sole Agents in United States and Canada 
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Booksellers to the World 








Send for Free 


Catalogues 


Mait, Cable, Tele- 
phone, Tel h, 
and Messenger 
ders receive 
mediate and ~- wy attention. 
formation furnished f 


BRENTANOS’ 
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a Av. and 27th St. 
New York 





























The Smart Set 
Birthday Book 


Choicely bound in imported 
leather, stamped in red 
and black, printed on 
hand-made paper. 


An Ideal Birthday Gift 


284 Pages Postpaid, 75 Cents 


John Adams Thayer Corporation 
452 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















NEW Plumes 
from your 


OLD Plumes 


By his original method of RECONSTRUCTION, 
METHOT transforms your OLD, faded and 


worn feathers into beautiful Plumes, giving 
them all the innate freshness of NEW. 

Why buy NEW feathers when such economy is 
possible ? 

Send your OLD feathers to METHOT and get 
expert advice as to their reconstruction. If advice is 
not acceptable they will be returned by mail at our 
expense. 


H. METHOT 


FRENCH FEATHER DYER and DRESSER 
29 West 34th Street, New York 


Second Floor Take Elevator 
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HE insistent charm of Nabisco 

Sugar Wafers places them first 
in the favor of young and old as the 
most fitting of all holiday dessert 
confections. 


Serve with creams or ices, with 
fruits or beverages. 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— Another dessert con- 
fection of pre-eminent goodness—chocolate covered. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Spe Sta Leon. 


WATER- PROOF 


Chiffon | 
VEIL 


The ONLY 
Rain-Resist- 
ing Veil 
Outwears two 
Ordinary Chiffon 
Veils 


Makes an 
Appropriate 


Holiday Gift 
On Sale At 


Principal 
Department 
Stores 
Everywhere 





If your dealer 
does not handle 
it write us 


HYDEMAN & LASSNER 9 foe 
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A Gift Bearing the Hall Mark of 
Luxury Yet of Practical Value 
Is a Boon Alike to Donor 
and Recipient 


A dainty negligee from some 
relative or an intimate earns a 
double welcome at this season 


Matinees, Boudoir Robes, 
Tea Gowns, Bed Jackets, 
=! Separate Blouses, Dancing 
Frocks, Evening Wraps 


Select your tribute now and 
let us make delivery at 
Christmas time 





A? fA Many other Holiday Specials at correspond- 
) P P 
ingly moderate prices 


SEND FOR CATALOG ‘ S” 


hdd LANE BRYANT 
25 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK 








Largest maker and retailer of dress 
and negligee for women and misses 

















' 17 West 
45th Street 
New York 


326 CA 
Fifth Avenue J 2 4goll 


New Y ork Cc 


Inporler b Kelauder 


Apparel Exclusive and Refined 


Smartness and individuality 
in dress is what every woman 
seeks 

Every Field garment 
possesses these charac- 
teristics —they are out 
of the ordinary and 
yet attractively priced. 
THIS CHARMING 
DANCING FROCK 
(as illustrated ). 
Foundation of white 
charmeuse, tunic of 
chiffon, edged with a 
bugle trimming and 
fringe. Made in white 
over white; pink over 
white; light blue over 
white; coral over white; 
green over white. 


Price $42.50 
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A perfume of wonderful fascination, 
fragrance and extreme permanency. 


distinguishing 


EXTRACT TOILET WATER BATH CRYSTALS 
FACE POWDER TALCUM SHAMPOO, ETC. 
If your dealer does not stock, we will supply name 
of neurest agent 


Look for the name PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
on every package 
Send five 2c stamps for sample 
ARTHUR J. MORRISON CO, 
49-51 WEST 230 STREET, N.Y. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA 
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JOAILLIER PAR BREVETS SPECIAUX 
DE LL. M.M. LE ROI & LA REINE D’ANGLETERRE 
DE LL. M.M. L’EMPEREUR & L’IMPERATRICE DE RUSSIE 
DE LL. M.M. LE ROI & LA REINE D’ESPAGNE 
DE LL. M.M. LE ROI & LA REINE DE GRECE 
DE S. M. LE ROI DE SIAM 
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CARTIER 
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NEW YORK 
PARIS 
LONDRES 


712 FIFTH AVENUE | 
11-13 RUE DE LA PAIX 


175-176 NEW BOND STREET 
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. Reduce or Increase Your Weight — Improve 
Your Health—Perfect Your Figure 


Become my pupil and I will make you my friend. 
Devote but fifteen minutes daily to my system and 
you can weigh what Nature intended. You can 
reduce any part of your figure burdened with 
superfluous flesh or build up any part that is 
undeveloped. The effect of my system can 
be concentrated on your hips, waist, limbs 
or any other part of your body. 

My system tends to make the figure perfectly proportioned throughout 

a full, rounded neck ; shapely shoulders, arms and legs; a fine, 
fresh complexion ; good carriage, with erect poise and grace 
of movement 


I have 
practised 
what I 
teach. In 
childhood | 
was puny and 
deformed. I 
have overcome 
all weaknesses by 
my own natural, 
drugless methods. 
Millions of people 
have seen in mea living 
demonstration of my 
unique system of health-cul 
ture and body-building. If 
you are weak, nervous, fat, thin, 
unshapely, tired, lacking vitality or 
in any other respect not at your very 
best, I can surely be of service to you. 
MY GUARANTEE 
With my free book,“ The Body Be which is trated 


tographs of myself ex ‘ stem, I give full lars 


You Can Improve Your Health 


My system stimulates, reorganizes and regenerates your entire body. 
It helps you totransform your food into good, rich blood 
strengthens your heart, lungs and other organs, conquer- 
ing all weaknesses and disorders and generating 
vital force 


annot be a fed t lex- 


plain how eve " ’ 
vigorous, healthy and 
attractive. 

2 aoe Gaemntnn Gaiek Blam ebonshn 1 can test the value of my instruc 
tion without riskir a single penny 


Send 2c. stamp for ““ The Body Beautiful” and Trial Plan today 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, 12 wesr 3ist ST. NEW YORK 























Do you drink 


. > 











or just whiskey? 





The Gibson Distitling Company. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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TIFFANY LAMPS 


[ the Studios you will find Lamps for 
A every purpose, from the small Desk 
Lamp to the massive Standard, each of 
which is an example of artistic designing and 
thorough workmanship. Attention is directed 
also to the new line of Candlesticks and the 
many beautiful novelties in Tiffany Favrile 
Glass which are particularly appropriate as gifts. 
Illustrations and prices sent upon request. 


69 TIFFANY @) STVDIOS 
547-355 MADISON AVE. ©R45@ ST.NEW YORK CITY. 
CHICAGO OFFICE,ORCHESTRA BVILDING - BOSTON OFFICE, LAWRENCE <=} 
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For Social Play 
Artistic Designs 
Rich Colors 
New Each Year 
Club Indexes 


50¢ per Pack MARL ORe i AL ICR ROMO LLL VEM ORS EAB D5 cece Pac 








INTRODUCED IN 1860 
UNIQUE for the CARE and BEAUTY of the SKIN 


MAKES DISAPPEAR IN ONE NIGHT 


CHAPS CRACKS REDNESS 
THE CREME SIMON 


Contains no fat, does not become rancid and does not make hair grow 


Simon Rice Powder and Soap 


15-17 West 38th Street, New York 


M. LEVY, Sole U. S. Agent 


THE 


OFFICIAL RULES 
CARD GAMES 


HOYLE UP-TO-DATE 
ISSUED YEARLY 


Sent For 15 *1n STAMPS 











LUB INDEXED 


PLAYING CARDS 


Special Skill and 

Years of Experience 
Have Developed Their 
Matchless Playing Qualities | |! 
For General Play 


worm ba 
on ite CARD 





































Borrien aT THE Springs, Buoa Pest, Hunaaay. 








Write us to tell you of the best 


AUTOMOBILE 


BOTH DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


Tourists’ automobiles boxed and forwarded to 
any point and returned to the United States, 
including all formalities here and abroad. 


Customs, Insurance Brokers and General Forwarders 


INSURANCE 


TO COVER ALL RISKS 


BOLTE & BOS 


ll Broadway, New York 
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The “Different” Cigarette 








I am willing to retire before 
my betters—but as yet I have 


not found them. 
—MILO 


el 





Price in the U.S&S., 25 cents 










THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York 
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There’s just the difference wonem a raw, 


poorly made Cocktail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new Whiskey 


and a soft old one. 


The best of ingredients—the most accu- 


rate blending cannot give the 
softness ome mellowness_ that 
age imparts. 
Club Cocktails are aged in wood 
before bottling—and no freshl 
made Cocktail can be as ea 
Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 
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Send Him 


> Cigarets 


Turkish cigarets, with monogram (select style be 


aluminum-paper lined, padded gift box 


Hb gp K GW.L 


many a hundred cigarets afterward. 


Send your order to-day t re deliver 
— 


y before Christma 


we must make the 


GILL and GILL 
Made - to - Order 
High Class Cigarets 

3306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 














Monogramed 


Here's a Christ 
mas gift with an 
individual touch 
He won't have 
another gi 
like it—will 
know you 
thought of him 
before the 
eleventh hour 
that you had 
them made expressly for him And they'll go in a 
special Christmas Box—or a Mahogany Humidor. 
” of the finest full-bodied, fragrant, hand-made 
ow 
by number), choice of plain tip, gold, silver, straw 
or cork, and packed in a beautiful imported $3 


Or you can have the 100 cigarets in a solid Mahogany 
Humidor for $5 At any store in the country this 
Mahogany Humidor alone would cost $5. This special 
Christmas offer includes the 100 monogramed cigarets 
—and sent postpaid And the Humidor is good for 


ft 








for 






























WEST SIDE WAREHOUSE 


BOWLING GREEN STORAGE & VAN COMPANY 
18 BROADWAY 














2 em 
"HEADACHE ? 
| BROMO-SELTZER 











BOWLING att STORAGE & VAN CO. 


18 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


TY 


Trans- Atlantic and Inland Re 





HOISTING LIFT VAN N BOAKD STEAMER 
NEW FIRE-PROOF STORAGE 


Clean, Separate, Locked Rooms 
Most Modern and Convenient 


248, 250 and 252 WEST 65th STREET 
Local, Domestic and Foreign 
Removals in Wheel or Lift Vans 





Telephone, 3450 Broad 
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BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


‘THE ideal corset of 
this kind; made 
for its own purpose 
can be worn at any 
time, allows one to 
dress as usual and 
preserve a normal 
appearance. 


Prices from $5 
to $18 


Mail orders filled with 
complete satisfaction. Call 
at my parlors or write for Booklet No. 17, which 
is sent free under plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY 


10 East 46th Street NEW YORK 














Just as the exquisite dancing of Karsavina and Nijinsky in 
““The Spectre of the Rose’’ to Weber's ‘‘Invitation a la Valse"’ 
enchanted the civilized world, so has the fascinating new 
Morny Perfume ‘‘La Valse’’ captivated the world of fashion. 
“La Valse’’ should ac hieve even wider fame than its well- 
known predecessor, Parfum ‘“Chaminade,’’ so exquisite and 


satisfying is its fragrance, and so indefinably beautiful is it in 
its complex modernity, its elusive intensity and its delicate 
and subtle suggestiveness. 


PARFUM “LA VALSE” $3.00, 
“La Valse” Bath Salts - “$1 ‘25, 3. 30, ¢ 30 

“La Valse” Complexion Powder - - $1. = 

“La Valse” Toilet Soap (3 tablets)- - $2.5 
“La Valse”’ Bath Soap Bowls - $5. 00, 7.50, 8. 3s 
“La Valse” Toilet Water - - $2.00 





Retailed by all first-class Perfumery Stores 
A descriptive price list of the entire ‘‘La Valse"’ series of Fine Toilet 
Products with dainty paper sachet sent on receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope to 
Wholesale Agents F. R. ARNOLD & CO. 
3, 5 & 7 WEST 22nd STREET - NEW YORK 








aie PARKER PRays 


Guara 1 ler the FOOD and 
DRUG ACT, June 30, 1906 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A non-greasy milky emulsion which ( 
softens and whitens the hands and 
complexion: removes tan and red- 
ness: cures sunburn, rough, dry 
skin, and will not irritate the most 
sensitive skin: imparts a cooling 
and refreshing sensation with fra- 
grant perfume. 4-oz. bottles, 50c. 


Wr GenTa 7) 


wd 


\ refreshing and medicinal face 
powder for beautifying the skin. It 
will not clog the glands or pores 
of the skin. Adhesive, spreads /> 
smosthly. Flesh and white, 50 cents of 
a yx. { 


(earl 0h} 


FU 


For softening and whitening the 
skin. Feeds and nourishes the tis- 
sues. Preserves a beautiful com- 
plexion and restores a faded one. 
Jars, 25 cents. 


1 stamp for illu 





e and postage 
DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 
Sole Mfrs. and Proprietors 
10-12 E. 23d ST. NEW YORK CITY 












BRAND-HIER CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 


STERLING SILVER 
OF PERIOD DESIGN 
FOR WEDDINGS. 
EXCLUSIVE AND 
SMART 


THE SMART SILVER SHOP 


OF NEW YORK 


634 FIFTH AVENUE 


OPPOSITE THE CATHEDRAL 
NEW YORK 
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This is D 4 
the “‘card’’ of the Five Towns, where it became 
customary to ask, “Have you heard Denry’s latest?” 


Denry’s latest is a theatre in London, 


The Regent 


Some of the audacity which made Denry a ‘‘card’’ in the 
Five Towns he puts into the management of his theatre, and 
the account of his management makes very sprightly reading. 


6 Sry *e « . . . ry 
The Regent”’ is a novel, the opening chapters of which appear in The 


American Magazine 


for December 


——. It is a sequel to ““Denry the Audacious.”’ 

Denry's mother saved a certai 

amount of time every, day by 15 a Copy—$1.50 a Year 
The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


addressing her son as nry 
instead of ‘Edward Henry.” 
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“We're 
Ready” 


THE CAROLINA opens November 30th, inaugurating the beginning of Pinehurst season 
of 1912 and 1913. Special rates during December and January. 


PINEHURST is situated in the long leaf pine region of the South, in the center of Winter 
out-of-door life. 


HOLLY INN opens January | 0th—BERKSHIRE and HARVARD, January 15th. 


Three Eighteen-Hole Golf Courses and each one up to the highest point of excellence 
in natural condition and upkeep, and celebrated among golfers everywhere. Six hole practice 
course. 


Country Club, Model Dairy, 40,000 acre shooting preserves. Trap shooting. 


Splendid clay Tennis Courts, frequent tournaments. Good auto roads within a 
radius of fifty miles or more. 


NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. 
Only one night out from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
Don't fail to send to nearest railroad office for literature, illustrating the out-of-door 
features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 


Send for illustrated Literature and List of 
Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 








Pinehurst General Office Leonard Tufts, Owner 
Pinehurst, North Carolina Boston, Mass. 
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“LACONIA” January 4 
a “CARONIA” January 30, March 15 4 


A LA CARTE WITHOUT CHARGE. STOPOVERS PERMITTED + 


For Particulars apply to qj eS 
CUNARD CRUISE DEPT., 21 State Street, New York \ ~y 


Unsurpassed Luxury and Comfort 
MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS 


“FRANCONIA” November 28, January 18 















































JAN-16 28 Days 
FEB 20 $175Up 


16D 
MAR27 ‘s145 Up 


— Jamaica 
Bermuda 
Cuba— 


~ South America 


For Rates Diagrams. etc., 


pln UE west COAST OF 


Ae = 
WINTER CRUISES 





" tanoaoway CELRIEES BES: new vone HOTEL ROYAL PALM | 
AL Owen eet oy co. Fort Myers, Florida : 
&: ST. Louis 2 SAN FRANCISCO f° Sm TLS © f 


oe TS © 9 





FLORIDA 


OST tropical spot in the state ; automobiling 
and liveries; also good horses and equipages, 
yachts, motor boats, house boats; Florida's 

finest river; sea-wall facing the town; eighteen miles 
from the Gulf; fishing and hunting unsurpassed; golf 
and tennis club. Just the dry, balmy, restful breezes for 
worn-out society people. 


4 Keren ~ HOTEL } 
Completed RO VY A L 
a” PALM | 





Unsurpassed 

for Its Cuisine Fort Myers, Florida 
Ask Atlantic Coast Line for Lee Co. Folder 

° o 





Write for Information 


FRANK H. ABBOTT, Manager 



























THE eelev A. SCIENTIFIC remedy that has cured 
: e ° . 
Niles 2 oe 
















Hot Springs, Ark Atlanta, Ga 


Manchester, N. i Columbia, S. C 
Los Angeles, Cal Dwigh Buffalo, N.Y. Gute Late Coty, Utad 
- - Marion. Ind White Plains, N. Y Salt L 
an Francisco, Ca Crab Orchard, Ky Columbus, Ohio Toronto, Ontario 
West Haven, Conn Portland : Portland, Ore Winnipeg, Man 
Jacksonville, Fla Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St London, Eng 


For Liquor and Drug Users 









nearly half a million in the past thirty- 
two years. Administered by medical spe- 
cialists at Keeley Institutes only. Write for 








particulars 

TO THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Kansas City, Mo Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave 
St. Louis, Mo., 2801 Locust St Providence, R. I 
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&, Two LARGEST, NEWEST, FINEST, THe LaArGest STEAMERS 
y Tropic CRUISING STEAMERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN TRADE 


I LAURENTIC 3822 | ADRIATIC 7:2" 
~t MEGANTIC ‘texs° CEDRIC “uP 
Leaving New York Leaving New York 


{JANUARY 8) {NOVEMBER 30) 


JAN.22 FEB.8 | JAN.7 JAN.2I 
: FEBRUARY 22: | FEB.I8 MAR. 4 


28 AND 29 Days YEAR-ROUND CRUISING SERVICE 
$175 AND UPWARD BosTON-MEDITERRANEAN-ITALY 


) 9 BROADWAY, 84-STATE-STREET 
; Newvone” WHITE STAR LINE BOSTON 


EG Y PT Eves THE. BEST ¢f 

WINTER RESORTS 
Up the Nile Valley by the famous “ Trains 
de Luxe” of the Egyptian State Railways 



















































One of the Luxurious E. S. R. Cairo-Luxor Trains de Luxe 


For Free Illustrated Booklet, apply to Town & Country Bureau, 389, 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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French Lick, Ind. 


The World-Famous French Lick Springs 


AT FRENCH LICK, IND. 


This beautiful resort offers you the advantages of the most 
famous spas of Europe. Here you may take the Vichy cure, 
the Aix-les-Bains cure, or the Nauheim cure, according to 
your needs. No resort in the world has such a complete 
equipment as French Lick now possesses. Obtain 


A New Lease of Life 


Where the outdoor idea finds its fullest expression— 
fresh air and sunshine, fascinating environment, golf, 
tennis, baseball, trap shooting, horseback riding, driving, 
motoring. 


Here, at its source, you may drink the unequalled 


PLUTO WATER 


Here is to be had the most modern and effective treat- 
ment known for diseases of the stomach, intestines, liver, 
kidneys, bladder and skin, and for obesity, gout, rheu- 


matism, diabetes, undernutrition and primary anaemias. 


WRITE FOR A BOOKLET OF FULL PARTICULARS TO 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL, FRENCH LICK, IND. 
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A Galuenbin oak ; ola 
will make this Christmas 
last all winter 


MONG the twenty-six models of 
Columbia Graphophones and Grafo- 
nolas between $17.50 and $250, the five 

instruments shown here are representative. 

And every Columbia instrument will play 
for you—whenever you like or your friends 
suggest—all the music of all the world by 
all the world’s great artists, vocal and instru- 
mental, who have ever made dis¢ records — 
without one exception. 

Columbia Records are prereset 
Double-Disc Records. inter- ; mo 
changeable on any make of =. 
disc talking machine. 


Columbia 





he one ideal ene 
or all the family 


or all the year around 

















